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“Our wasted oil unprofitably burns” 


—Wm. Cowper (1731-1800) 


and Cowper went on to finish this couplet in this manner:—“‘Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns.” 


ATURALLY, we are not going to 
N suggest that you have any great 
number of old sepulchral urns in your 
factory or workshops, or that, having any, 
you have hidden lamps. inside the said urns. 
You wouldn’t get a very good light. 

But we are going to emphasise how right 
Cowper’s first line is today. Written some 
155 years ago, and part of a delightful poem 
celled ‘Conversation’, it bore little hint of 
its enduring truth then. After the years of 
developments following the industrial revolu- 
tion, Cowper’s allegory becomes the basis 
for serious thought on the part of efficiency- 
minded managements. 

In practically every industrial sphere, in 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


refineries, in chemical works, in power 
stations, etc. the conservation of heat is of 
great concern. For such is the scale on which 
many companies operate today, any econo- 
mies effected result in tremendous savings and, 
consequently, add considerably to profits. 
For over 50 years, Newalls have ,manu- 
factured materials in a temperature range of 
minus 300°F up to over 2,000°F—and in 
the same period Newalls have applied their 
ever-increasing knowledge of thermal insula- 
tion to the benefit of industry. Whether it be 
pipelines, cooling chambers, boilerhouses, 
or administrative blocks, Newalls have the 
right materials available, and can take the 
whole job through from start to finish. 


- Washington + Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF, 


GLASGOW, 
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aoe by day—sleep deep by night 


in Qantas SUPER fy CONSTELLATIONS 


Wonderful service— wonderful cuisine—won- 
derful sleeper chairs for all-night slumber... 
everything that happy travel needs is yours 
in these Qantas Super-G Constellations! A 
fully reclining sleeper chair for every Ist class 


MANCHESTER, 


passenger (London, Sydney, Vancouver). On 
the Pacific Route, a limited number of sleep- 
ing berths in addition. There’s room in Super- 
G Constellations—room for all those extra 
comforts that mean so much when you fly. 


NEWCASTLE . UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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Tourist or 1st Class, 

West from San Fran- 

cisco or Vancouver to 
Australia and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS/B.0.A.C. 
Kangaroo Route via Middle East, 
India and S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to 
Far East and South Africa. 


Tickets and advice from appointed 


Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office 
and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1. 


OVERSEAS AIRLINE in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 
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CORRUGATED boxes protect grapes from vine to market 


To britig a good: price, grapes must 
reach market plump, juicy, uncrushed. 
So today at many South African vine- 
yards, grapes are packed in protective 
corrugated boxes. 

Because they're so strong, corrugated 
boxes can be stacked without buckling. 
And they keep out dirt, moisture, 
insects, and hungry hands. Yet they're 
light in weight and low in cost. 

Today more and more box usets are 
Switching to corrugated for an infinite 
variety of packaging purposes. Fre- 
quently attracted by corrugated’s econo- 
my, they quickly discover its other advan- 


tages: light weight, rigid construction, 
low heat conductivity, and easy print- 
ability for bettef brand identification. Of 
all packaging materials available, only 
corrugated does so much for so little. 

If you have something to package, 
take a tip from thousands of other 
packagers: think first of corrugated. 


Your nearby boxmaker can lend you 
the assistance you need in designing 
your box. Have a talk with him soon. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., USA, 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED =F 


TINY 2 ct 


MANUFACTURED 


IN ENGLANO BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., 


LTO. 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “‘Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “‘ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 
Telephone: Govan 2444. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U-.5.A. 





to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 
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wULVEers ally recognised 
as lhe most reliable and 


officient of their class 


WEIR 


Direct-Acting 


FEED PUMPS 


Suitable for all types of boilers. oi 


Standard sizes and capacities 
for discharge pressures up to 
390 Ib. sq. in. 


Special designs for higher pressures. 


Write for Publication No. FA. 38. 
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FEED HEATERS 


FEED REGULATORS CATHCART : GLASGOW: 
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DISTILLING PLANTS 
OIL FUEL PUMPS 
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IN SELLING ABROAD, it might, of course, be theoretically possi- 
ble to telephone every one of your prospects in every country. 
But what a practical impossibility that would be. How time 
consuming and cost consuming when compared with adver- 
tising that reaches the right people in the right places in 
the right way. 

















And when it comes to advertising —the international editions 
of LIFE magazine do this every fortnight. 


Because the readers of these magazines are key people— 
leaders in business, government and the professions—you 
know you are reaching individuals who are in a position 
to act on your selling message. You are certain, furthermore, 
that you are securing coverage in every free country—because 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL reaches the top of the market around 
the world, and LIFE EN ESPANOL offers concentrated 
coverage in Latin America. 
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And there is no element of doubt about how your adver- 
tising message will be presented because you yourself are in 
control. You have the opportunity of seeing that your selling 
message is delivered in the most effective manner—and that 
your product is shown to best advantage. 


Ret aes 


TEES 


It is for these reasons that leading companies in Britain and 
on the Continent have more than doubled their investment in 
LIFE’s International Editions in the last four years. 






LIFE INTERNATIONAL—advertising rates based on average 
net paid circulation of 250,000 copies printed in English and 
distributed in 120 countries outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL—advertising rates based on average net 
paid circulation of 275,000 copies printed in Spanish covering 
all of Latin America. 






These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE maga- 
zine, with a combined current circulation that now exceeds 
560,000 copies every fortnight. 










For further information, write or telephone The Advertisement 
Director, Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. Grosvenor 4080 
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Personal calls to export prospects 


-were made through the pages of Life 


International Editions in 1955 by 
these British Companies :— 


Austin Motor Export Corpora.ion Limited 
George Ballantine & Son Ltd. 

Beecham Group (Brylcreem) 

Arthur Bell & Sens, Ltd. 

Booth’s Distilleries Limited 

The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
The British Travel Association 

The Brush Group Limited 

James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 

Bush Radio Limited 

Champion Sparking Plug Co. Ltd. 
Crompton Parkinson Limited 


Godfrey Davis Limited 
Thomas de la Rue & Co. Ltd. (Formica) 
The Distillers Agency Ltd. 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

The English Electric Company Limited 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. of England 
W. & A. Gilbey Ltd. 

Gillette Industries Limited 

The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
Hawker Aircraft Limited 

Hawker Siddeley Group 

Hepburn & Ross Ltd. 

Hill Thomson & Co. Ltd. 

Macdonald Greenlees Ltd. 

Macdonald & Muir Limited 

Chas. Mackinlay & Sons, Ltd. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Export) Ltd, 
Nuffield Exports Ltd. 

Pye Limited 

J. Arthur Rank Organisation Limited 
Rootes Motors Limited 

Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 

The Shell Petroleam Company Limited 
The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. 

White Horse Distillers Ltd, — 

Yardley 
































A really attractive 
investment 





¥* Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 


% Plus 5% Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 


Yield the 
equivalent of 





0 ¥% Total return over 10 years for 


1 


anyone who is liable to 
ra income tax at the present 


standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 


equivalent to 54% gross—with 
0 absolute capital security. 
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Over 10 Years 9% Youcan hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 


you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 









On sale in £5 units. 


%* Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 


through your Stockbroker. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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What goes into 5,000,000? 


One thing that can is your advertising message. It can 
go into 5,000,000 intelligent minds—5,000,000 minds 
belonging to people who will read what you have to say. 
The way in is through The Reader’s Digest. 

Why do the men and women who enjoy this magazine 
each month provide such a productive market? One 
reason is that they are comfortably above the average in 
income—over a million of our readers own their own 
houses, and nearly a million have motor-cars. Well over 
two million of them are women, with the household 
spending responsibilities that this implies. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. The 
Reader’s Digest deliberately sets out to please people 
with inquiring minds, receptive to new ideas. Its pheno- 
menal success—over a million sale in Britain, a world 


sale of over eighteen million—is the measure of the op- 
portunity it offers to the advertiser. Its readers really 
read it—pick up each issue many times as they browse 
through its articles, There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are exactly the 
kind of people, better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and their 
pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of Britain. 


OVERSEAS International editions, 27 of them, cover 
key export markets. The British exporter can book space in 
London and, usually, pay in sterling. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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Lead 
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A copy of * Applications of 
Lead: Lead Paints Today ”’ 
will be sent on request. 
Other ‘Applications of Lead’’ 
publications include ‘‘ Lead 

in Cable Manufacture 
and ‘‘ Lead for Batteries.’’ 





LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S,W\1 
Telephone : Whitehall 4175 Telegrams : Ukicadman, Piccy, London 
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upholstery 





For long life and comfort 
there’s nothing like leather 


fasued by The Leather Institute, Leather Trade House, Barter St.. WO 





Gold diggers 


A million or so technical and scientific papers, books, 
articles and patents appear each year. Are you 
certain you find the information that is important 

to you—regularly, quickly, accurately? 


The Sondes Place Research Institute’s Library, which 
serves the Institute's own scientific staff, also 
provides for clients literature surveys, bibliographies, 
and abstracting services. These, like the many other 
research and development services offered by the 
Institute, can be centred upon any interest, for 

any industry 


Under a bushel 
Most of our best achievements result from confidential 
research work for firms whose commercial security 


we are bound to respect. May we send you a booklet 
about our services? Our successes, must remain unsung! 


Sondes Place 
Research Institute 


DORKING, SURREY * TEL: DORKING 3265/6/7 
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High octanes and haute couture 


From the treasure store of petroleum come many wonderful 
substances. Especially chemicals from which the scientist, with 
remarkable skill, creates things even more wonderful . . . 

The main intermediate material used in the new I.C.I. fibre 
“'Terylene”’ is a chemical called terephthalic acid derived from 
para-xylene. Para-xylene can be obtained from more than one 
source and by more than one process, but until the advent of the 
‘ platformer ’ for the production of high octane spirit it was 
impracticable to obtain it in the quantities required for the 


You're always meeting 


large scale manufacture of “Terylene”. It was a happy coinci- 
dence of timing that, when the makers of “'Terylene”’ were 
seeking bulk supplies of para-xylene, Shell were building a new 
refinery at Stanlow for the production of high-octane spirit. 
An auxiliary unit was added — and the supply of raw materials 
for para-xylene assured. 

It is by teamwork such as this that new products are 


created, new standards of living realised, And surprisingly 
often, Shell is a member of the team. 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL} SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, Norman Heuse, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.a, Tel: TEMple Bar 4455 
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Defence is Not Expendable 


O apology is needed for returning yet again with a warning 
note to the subject of defence economies which is at present 
capturing public attention and engrossing Cabinet time. It 

has taken the near-disasters of twenty years of war and cold war to 
teach the democracies that they must stand ready and equipped to 
defend themselves against any threat to the balance of power. Much 
blood and treasure have been paid to learn the lesson. We must not 
decide now without the most searching debate and exhaustive public 
explanation to go back on these painfully trodden tracks; and we 
must never for an instant forget the effect of our decisions (whether on 
economy or conscription) upon our friends, across the Atlantic and 
in Europe. 

There is no need to suppose yet that the primrose path is likely 
to be taken ; the first batch of savings when they are announced may 
in themselves be sensible enough ; in fact, the doubt has rather 
been whether they would be real. But in the mood of today the danger 
of penny-wise, pound-foolish is ever present. There are persuasive 
arguments for new thoughts on defence. The least persuasive is the 
argument which simply says that because an essential component of 
defence strength is economic strength—as indeed it is—defence must 
give way (against even the counsel of Adam Smith) to opulence. There 
are other candidates for savings, if the devil drives, in the welfare 
state ; and our economic ills can be cured only by policy, not by 
short-sighted short cuts. The most persuasive argument is that too 
much of the present defence apparatus is out of date ; but the answer 
must take due heed of the high cost and long incubation of up-to- 
date replacements. The most difficult and deceptive argument is the 
one which says that, fearful of “the bomb,” the Russians and their 
allies have now sworn off war and turned over to economic and 
political warfare instead. 

No doubt the communists, like the rest of us, fear destruction and 
will not court it. No doubt they are beginning, with high hopes of 
success, on a campaign across the world of trade and propaganda. 
No doubt we and our allies have now to turn with fresh competitive 
zest to this rivalry of wits and resources ; and no doubt what we can 
fairly and safely subtract from the claims of defence should go first 
of all to aid us in this other effort. But these are not options 
between which we can now choose: defence or “ competitive 
coexistence.” Both have to be faced. 

Two questions must be asked before the wrong conclusions are 
drawn from the apparent shift of emphasis in communist policy. To 
the first question—why the shift ?—the answer is obvious: the 
communists do not want war, whether all-out or limited, because they 
cannot reckon upon winning it ; and they cannot reckon upon winning 
it because the western powers have, haltingly enough, made them- 
selves too strong. The conclusion is as obvious as the answer: the 
western powers must stay strong if the communist powers are not to 
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shift back again to the threat of war—or, more probably 
and insidiously, of blackmail short of war. The second 
question is whether the Russians and their allies them- 
selves have suited their deeds to their more peaceful 
words. The answer is that, in spite of (or indeed because 
of) what seems to be a large and belated revision of their 
defence arrangements which has reduced their wasteful 
and old-fashioned standing armies an overload that we 
do not possess), they may by all accounts present, if we 
falter, a greater military threat in numbers and in quality 
than ever, with possibly an advantage in many modern 
weapons. The conclusion, again, is obvious. 


* 


The Cabinet should not weary in well-doing, but 
Ministers must be sure that it is well done. The case 
has been stated more than once in these columns for a 
Minister of Defence with a will of his own and teeth. 
The state of affairs which has seen such vast defence 
expenditure with such disappointingly small results is 
clearly capable of reform. The much talked-of savings 
of stocks which in modern war may be otiose can 
possibly be justified. The service passion for clinging 
on to out-moded things, at high expense, can usefully 
be curbed. But there are three prescriptions which, in 


A Suggestion 


 apayeeors the most important economic problem 
before Britain at the moment, it was suggested in 
an article in The Economist last week, is that of 
encouraging the mobility of labour—out of jobs in 
which it is no longer required, swiftly and without 
impediments to production. The urgency of this 
problem does not arise from any expectation that in- 
creasing mechanisation is going to cause redundancies 
in particular industries on any very large scale : the 
“spectre of automation” has been exaggerated 
(although, if it is going to stimulate discussion about 
mobility, perhaps that is an advantage). But the main 
—and rather appalling—lesson of the present period of 
curtailment of excess demand needs to be taken to 
heart. 

At the first rumour of redundancy in many factories 
there has been a tendency to reduce output per head 
in order to spread work, and this has reached its apogee 
in the very general transfer of affected works from a 
five-day to a four-day week. A cut of demand for some 
products by a fifth has led to an increase in involuntary 
leisure for everybody concerned by a fifth, instead of 
to a transfer of a fifth of the workers to other employ- 
ments that are crying out for labour. Quite apart from 
the immediate loss of production to the country, this 
experience is injecting a dangerous muddle into current 
economic thinking in Whitehall. It is being said that 
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rooting out duplication and waste, Ministers will ignore 
at their, and the country’s, peril, —, 

The first prescription is that any cuts must make 
military sense : they must be related to the balance of 
power and not simply to the balance of payments, life- 
and-death matter though that is as well. The second, 
which springs equally from our military and our 
economic necessities, is that no cuts shall be made 
except in concert with our allies : those who talk of 
fresh positive tasks for Nato would do well to start by 
making the existing concert of policies and arms and 
the dovetailing of defence programmes and burdens 
the realities which at present they are not. The third 
prescription, which is at the core of the first and the 
second, is that this essential process of getting the 
largest effectiveness in up-to-date joint defence out of 
the lowest expenditure of money and resources must 
be conducted hand-in-hand and step-by-step with the 
United States. Defence economies are possible, indeed 
indispensable, in this “ long haul” ; and the progressive 
refashioning of the forces offers more savings than any 
reasonable catch-crop this year. But if the 
haul itself slackens, then the most hopeful feature of 
our times by contrast with a more myopic past is 
clouded, and we stand again in an old danger. 


for Mobility 


the weapons chosen for disinflation, monetary and 
(belatedly) fiscal policy, have worked too slowly, 
whereas the real retardation has been in the operation 
of the connecting rods which should be set into effect 
by any sort of disirflation at all, And from this it is 
but a short step to the thesis that, since the process of 
slowing down after excess expansion is uncomfortable, 
expansion itself cannot be risked. This is as though 
a baffled motorist were to determine to drive for ever 
on the clutch, because when the clutch is engaged, and 
when he pulls certain levers, funny noises that he does 
not understand can be heard beneath the bonnet of his 
car. 

Swifter and smoother redeployment of labour is not, 
of course, a matter for Government policy alone. 
Employers, trade unions—and, for that matter, workers 
themselves—also have a part to play. But the Govern- 
ment seems at present to be held back by two con- 
siderations from a policy of accepting and proclaiming 
that speedier dismissals in times of disinflation would 
be in the national interest. One is its fear that such a 
policy seems inhuman ; the other is uncertainty about 
how such a policy could be advanced. The time is ripe 
for unemotional discussion of both questions. 

The first point that needs to be grasped by those 


' politicians who sincerely believe that to introduce any 


element of job insecurity is inhuman is that the British 
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worker is much less firmly wedded to a single factory 
and lifetime job than is commonly supposed. Each 
month the Ministry of Labour publishes figures of 
labour turnover; they are astonishingly consistent 
figures and, although below United States levels, also 
surprisingly high. About 3 per cent of those employed 
in most manufacturing industries at the beginning of 
any month change their jobs—leave and are replaced— 
during that month ; even allowing for a small corps of 
vagrants who tend to change jobs every three or four 
months, and thus swell the figures for the annual turn- 
over, this suggests that the average factory may change 
between a quarter and a third of its labour force every 
year. The sort of sudden crop of 20 per cent redun- 
dancies that has recently struck the Standard works, 
therefore—provided the schedule of sackings is sensibly 
worked out—need not necessarily affect many men who 
would not be leaving the factory during the ensuing 
year in any event. There is, of course, the vital 
difference that when men leave of their own free will 
they are usually going to a better job ; when they are 
thrown out by redundancies, they usually have to go 
to a worse one. There is also the point that voluntary 
departures from high wage companies—of which 
Standards is one—are much lower than voluntary 
departures from low wage companies. Hence, and 
understandably, the present friction and the fuss. But 
the picture so often conjured up by large-scale sackings 
of this sort—the picture of an inhuman interruption to 
the assumed settled habits of a lifetime—is, in most 
instances, an unrecognisable caricature of real life. 


* 


The second point to be grasped in assessing the pains 
of mobility is that travelling to work at a moderate 
distance is now easier than it has ever been before. The 
catchment area of the average factory is surprisingly 
large, often along a radius of thirty miles or more. The 
case of the man who has to move house and family 
when he changes his job is therefore the exception 
rather than the rule. These exceptions can, of course, 
have a painful time. One reason for this is that the 
British housing market is based on heavy subsidisation 
of squatters’ rights ; an essential part of policy for 
mobility, as of any policy for general economic progress, 
should be the abolition of rent restriction. (And, as 
regards council housing, is an organised exchange 
bureau between different areas wholly out of the ques- 
tion ?) Another difficulty concerns education, par- 
ticularly in the handrul of very hard cases where a 
child may be due to take the 11-plus examination ; there 
seems to be a need for some sympathetic flexibility by 
the education authorities here. Bui these cases are the 
exceptions; and the Ministry of Labour makes 
strenuous efforts to give dismissed men the necessary 
information about jobs within reach of their homes. 
At Coventry recently it set up a sub-branch of the 
employment exchange within the Standard works 
itself. 
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This last incident leads to consideration of one other 
point, which should be mentioned before proffering a 
specific proposal for reform. It is usual to say, when 
calling for mobility, that the Ministry of Labour should 
operate a comprehensive service of employment in- 
formation, of retraining courses for skilled workers, 
lodging allowances, assistances to move, and so forth. 
So it should. But so, in sober fact, it does. Indeed 
the services it offers are so full that they are not fully 
taken up ; and it has even been suggested that these 
are a field in which relatively painless cuts may be 
made in the Government’s present economy drive. 
There should be caution in applying any such axe. But 
the history of these services strongly suggests that there 
cannot be much hope of solving the problem of 
immobility merely by expanding these worthy opera- 
tions. Some much more radical re-thinking is required ; 
and a specific suggestion can now be offered to the 
Government, 


* 


The suggestion is that it might be worthwhile to 
recast the whole system of unemployment benefit, 
radically increasing the benefit paid in, say, the first 
month of unemployment. Ideally, indeed, this first 
month’s benefit might be a stated proportion—and a 
fairly high one—of the man’s previous wage, thus vary- 
ing between the skilled and the unskilled man and 
woman. Instead of everybody going on to a four-day 
week, the mass could be kept working full blast on a 
five-day week, while the sacked one-fifth, at a standard 
of living not much lower than they would have got from 
a four-day week, would have the free time to search 
round for a new job. This system would remove some 
of the present horror of the sack felt by steady and 
regular workers ; and, more important, it would remove 
some of the sympathy for the potentially redundant that 
causes their workmates to spread out production among 
as many hands as possible. The period of searching 
for a job need not then appear as an inevitable time 
of penury, characterised by the hire purchase man 
taking away the telly. : 

There would have to be certain safeguards in any 
such scheme. At the one end the man who deliberately 
invites being sacked every three months or so must not 
be allowed to spend every fourth month in comfortable 
living at the insured population’s expense ; the scheme 
should only apply to those with a continuous record 
of contributions. At the other, there should be some 
flexibility for those who do not find a job even after a 
month ; they should be able to continue to draw in- 
creased benefit on condition that they enter some 
retraining scheme. But at the same time as this 
increased temporary benefit was introduced, it would 
become politically possible to remove one absurdity 
from the present system : men on a four-day week 
should not be paid any unemployment benefit for their 
fifth day off. A scheme of this sort would not be 
exorbitantly expensive. A rough estimate suggests that 
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the cost of increasing “ first-month” unemployment 
benefit, for people with a steady record of employment, 
to a level within reasonable reach of a normal industrial 
wage could be covered by adding 6d. a week to 
employers’ insurance contributions ; and that, prob- 
ably, would be the right place to put it. 

These proposals would not provide a complete 
answer to what might be called the “ Government’s 
share ” of tackling the problem of mobility. Indeed, 
there are some people who will say that they would do 
precisely the opposite. In a country in which industrial 
dynamism is in danger of being lost as we loll upon 
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the many and cosy cushions of the welfare state, the 
main suggestion put forward here is not aimed at re- 
moving any of these cushions, but at introducing a 
new and easier one. But, for once, it would be a cushion 
in the right place. With the knowledge that it was there 
it might be easier to race at full throttle along the high 
road to industrial expansion. The case for i~stallation of 
the cushion is simply this : that, when expansion goes 
awry, there might then be more readiness to take the 
necessary action—which is to kick more people, more 
quickly, although also no doubt with better planning, 
on to it. 


The Commonwealth Ministers 


INE Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth meet 

in London on Wednesday. Like the Common- 
wealth itself, this institution of the prime ministers’ 
conference continues to survive the changes in its com- 
position and the nebulous character of- its internal 
relationships. This year there are three personal 
changes from the last meeting early in 1955: Sir 
Anthony Eden replaces Sir Winston Churchill, Mr 
Strydom now represents South Africa, and Mr 
Bandanaraike, replacing. Sir John Kotelawala, 
represents the new political mood of Ceylon. The 
accompanying table of conferences since 1946 shows a 
remarkable continuity in personal membership over the 
years—a source of strength in the meetings, since men 
who know each other can speak plainly. 

The next momentous changes in national composi- 
tion of the conference, the entry of Ghana (the Gold 
Coast), Malaya, and eventually the Caribbean federa- 
tion, are still to come. By 1958, with probably two of 
these changes realised, the conference will have taken 
on a different complexion again. Demolition of the 
colonial system, which expands the conference in 
numbers and reduces the area of common ground 
between the men who take part in it, is going on faster 
than most of the members can absorb all the implica- 
tions ; on some points a straightforward discussion 
between the prime ministers might quicken, usefully, 
the revision of some habitual ideas. 


For one thing—though it seems likely that the prime 
ministers will touch no more than the fringe of the 
subject—the process of conceding independence to 
colonial peoples has reached the inevitable point at 
which it must begin to eat away at the established 
system of Imperial defence. In Ceylon one consequence 
(inevitable or not) of independence, the demand that 
the Navy should leave its Trincomalee base, became 
effective only after a delay. With India withdrawn into 
neutrality, and the Suez base swept away by another 
arm of the anti-colonial stream, what remains of the 
Imperial defence structure is by now very thinly spread 


between the Mediterranean and Singapore. Demands 
for independence or self-determination at either end 
of this vast area of “ neutral ” sea and land (in Singapore 
and Cyprus), already half conceded in principle, raise 
the question whether a Commonwealth defence system 
in any concrete sense is to remain in being. It would 
be surprising indeed if the prime ministers in conclave 
produced an answer to such a question. They share 
no concept of common interest on which an answer 
could be based. Perhaps the most that can be hoped 
is that their discussions may strengthen or revive the 
habit of restraint and tolerance in taking up attitudes 


towards the fragments of a Commonwealth defence 
system that remain. 


* 


~ 


Defence is merely an example. Differences of interest 
and wide divergencies of approach are apparent on most 
subjects. Is there a possibility that the conference may 
have any positive results in any field ? If it does, they 
will be veiled, as is understandable, behind the inevit- 
able platitudinous communiqué ; still, there are unusual 
circumstances, in the world and in the Commonwealth, 
which make it conceivable that three informal points 
of agreement might be reached as guides to future 
policy. The first and most obvious has appeared rather 
late in the day as a subject of discussion ; indeed, not 
long ago it would hardly have had a place in the order 
of business, This is a reappraisal of economic policies in 
the light of the swing of world market conditions which 
has put the rest of the sterling area in the red just as the 
United Kingdom economy shows some signs of pulling 
itself together. What Mr Macmillan’s squeeze may 
gain in Britain can easily be lost by the primary pro- 
ducers of the Commonwealth. Mr Macmillan may, in 
the circumstances, be brought in to expound the current 
sterling problem ; if so, it is to be hoped that the prime 
ministers—and his own not least—will give him their 
full attention. In fact, of course, the machinery of 
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sterling area consultation is capable of dealing with 
these matters as routine, provided that the political 
will, which the prime ministers can record and pursue, 
is there. No more than a preliminary and general 
decision would be needed ; the Commonwealth finance 
ministers could always, if necessary, meet again. 

Second might come the recognition that the Com- 
monwealth is about to go through its most testing 
period of change with the accession of the colonies as 
sovereign states. On the one hand, their way into the 
association of equals should be made as easy and fruit- 
ful as it can be made ; help should flow, allowances be 
made, questions of racial difference and of relative 
maturity met with tact. Even South Africa may find 
here an occasion to show good will, by a frank limitation 
of South African policy to “ apartheid in one country ” ; 
here is a chance to exercise a liberalism in external 
relations which might even ease the tension inside 
South Africa. On the other. hand, the anti-colonial 
Asian members of the Commonwealth might now 
reasonably permit themselves to draw conclusions from 
the continuing evidence of British sincerity in the inten- 
tion of letting the colonies, wherever and as soon as 
possible, go free. The difficulty comes in judging what 
is possible and what is not ; prime ministers could be 
found to attack, and others to defend, a British inclina- 
tion to separate off a class of small strategic colony 
(Singapore, Cyprus, Aden) to the early independence of 
which there are objections unrelated to its internal level 
of development. These continue as impediments to any 
burying of the anti-colonial hatchet ; but, sooner or 
later, buried it must be. 


* 


Third and most important this time comes the place 
of the motley Commonwealth in the swiftly unfolding 
scene of world politics. Sir Anthony Eden, one of the 
three newcomers to the conference, and Mr. Nehru, 
its doyen, are the two conference members to have 
enjoyed (if that is the word) the personal visit of Mr 
Khrushchev and Mr Bulganin. Quite plainly Sir 
Anthony and Mr Nehru, two very different men looking 
at the matter from two very different national stand- 
points, are not going to offer their conference colleagues 
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an identical view of what the change in Russian politics 
portends. Yet they will both agree that there is a 
change in Soviet and, consequently, in world affairs. 
The Russian leaders have abandoned apartheid, for 
themselves if not, as yet, for their people: what part 
is the Commonwealth to play in the mobile and unpre- 
dictable world situation which results ? 

Any idea that the Commonwealth ought to act-as a 
third force, or as a middleman, or indeed as a separate 
military or diplomatic force at all, contains risky illu- 


- sions and will have to be—will inevitably be—rejected. 


A hunt for a mythical Commonwealth unity of action 
would lead nowhere. The Commonwealth as such 
cannot mediate, for it is in the main in the democratic 
camp already, and, even so, it is split on too many 
specific issues to act in concert. Miracles would have 
to be worked in the corridors of Downing Street next 
week to change that. 


cs 


But there remain possibilities of related initiatives by 
the Commonwealth countries, fortified by an easier 
colonial conscience, and backed by a drive for economic 
development and friendly mutual help. Together and 
separately these countries exert an influence in the 
world. Individually, each in its own way, but exchang- 
ing views and information, the Commonwealth coun- 
tries can press towards the opening up of normal 
dealings and exchanges with the Russian and Chinese 
peoples and régimes. In the general relationship 
between those régimes and most of the world it is, 
above all, the network of ordinary daily contacts that 
is lacking, the common interchange of the written and 
spoken word on all kinds of specialised or unspecialised 
subjects, and for which the grand state visit is no sort 
of substitute. Only such contacts could provide any 
proof of Russian sincerity, which is to be seen, not as 
something which will be suddenly discovered or 
revealed, but as a concept which eventually, imper- 
ceptibly, becomes established and accepted—or does 
not. In this work of testing, exploration, and interpre- 
tation, the protean organisation of the Commonwealth 
can be of great help, even if—as would not be 
surprising—Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Nehru speak 
with different voices next week. 


CONTINUITY IN COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS’ MEETINGS 


| 1946 | 1988 1949 

| | 

' 
oo eee eee ' Attlee Attlee Attlee 
en ESET ERT TT | King St. Laurent Pearson (*) 
Australia... i. cscces Chifley Evatt (*) Chifley 
New Zealand....... Nash (°) Fraser Fraser 
South Africa ....... Smuts Louw (*) Malan 
i SPeETT TET ee Nehru Nehru 
Pakistan ..........- Liaquat Liaquat 
og POPeee eT etre Senanayake Senanayake 
Rhodesia........... Huggins did 


Representing : (*) St. Laurent, (*) Chifley, (*) Fraser, (*) Malan, { 


1951 1953 1955 1956 
Attlee Churchill Churchill Pden 
St. Laurent St. Laurent St. Laurent St. Laurent 
Menzies Menzies Menzies Menzies 
Holland Holland Holland Holland 
Donges (5) Malan Swart (°) Strydom 
Nehru Nehru Nehru Nehru 
Liaquat M. Ali M. Ali M. Ali (°) 
Senanayake Senanayake(*)| Kotelawala Bandaranaike 
Huggins one Huggins Malvern (°) 


5) Malan, (*) Strydom. (?) Mr Dudley Senanayake, son of the previous 
premier, Mr D. S. Senanayake. (*) Mr Mohamad Ali, succeeded Mr Mohammad Ali August, 1955. (*) Formerly Sir Godfrey Huggins. 
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Enemies of the People ? 


| the clamorous great debate on socialist freedom 
exploded again by Mr Khrushchev’s much printed 
and much chewed-over philippic against the late and 
for the moment little lamented Mr Stalin—and just 
brought to a new pitch by the neo-Titoist observations 
of Signor Togliatti (and by Marshal Tito’s own new 
party treaty with Moscow)—the prim, proper and some- 
what constipated findings of the Labour party’s “ work- 
ing party” on personal freedom* make no loud bang. 
Obviously, as we knew, Mr Sam Watson and his 
colleagues (who included Lady Megan Lloyd George 
as well as Mr Crossman) stand in this matter very far 
to the left of Mr Khrushchev and Mr Stalin alike. What 
is not so clear is whether they stand to the left or to 
right of, say, the Conservative party. 

Unlike all the communist clans—the Stalinist, neo- 
Leninists, Trotskyites, Titoists and Togliattists— 
the Labour party believes sincerely enough in 
the only kind of democracy that deserves the 
name (however much other socialist dialecticians 
may filch the name for baser uses). It believes 
in the parliamentary process and the two (or 
more) party system, in “full rights of opposition,” in 
free speech, fair courts and, grudgingly, the freedom of 
the press (though not of television). This is the party’s 
radical tradition: “from its earliest days the British 
labour movement has been concerned with personal 
freedom.” The trouble is that its socialist and class 
doctrine, held no less sincerely, half chokes its liberal 
professions. The most famous editor of this journal 
once wrote that “there is nothing more painful to 
human nature than the pain of a new idea.” For the 
benefit of Labour this very wise saying can be stood on 
its head: there is nothing more painful than the pain 
of old ideas too deeply embedded to be altered. 

This is true of the Watson report whether its authors 
are looking backwards (which they do too much) or 
forwards (which they do too little). Like old Kaspar 
they are still fighting over again battles long since won, 
wringing rights from reluctant governments and 
employers for miserable and degraded workpeople. 
Their touchstone for liberty in the modern state is still 
the “full vigour and independence ” of trade unions— 
and co-operative societies. But they do not really 
answer Peterkin’s question—‘‘ What good came of it at 
last ?” Not by a flicker of the pen do they admit that 
trade unions may now belong to the over-mighty “ con- 
centrations of power ” capable of menacing the liberties 
of individuals or consumers and of flouting the , public 
interest. indeed, they present the unions (and the 
co-operatives), as distinct from other more obstructive 
groups and associations, simply as “good examples of 
voluntary bodies which offset excessive concentration of 


-* Personal Freedom: Labour’s Policy for the Individual and 
Society. Published by the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


Price 9d. 





State power.” If the unions abide by their rules to the 
satisfaction of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societic: 
the freedom of their members, who “ freely ” join them. 
is safe. Nowhere are the duties and responsibilities 0! 
unions and unionists in the expanding economy which 
alone can preserve the welfare state even examined, le 
alone defined. Throughout the report the Labour party 
is seen to be frightened of its shadow—in industry. 


It is when they look forward that these honest social 
democrats seem to give the game away. There are, it 
seems, two sorts of freedom: “ those ‘ liberal ’ freedoms 
usually called civil liberties and those freedoms that 
can exist only in a classless society.” They do not 
believe now in a one-party state ; they do believe, or 
believe they believe, in a one-class state—the “equal 
society "—in the future. Here, of course, is the point 
of departure between them and those many others who 
until lately have marched with them in the radical cam- 
paign to ensure, against the obstacles of undeserved 
privilege and undue inequalities of wealth, a minimum 
standard of welfare, opportunity and freedom of choice 
for every citizen. And here, we venture to suggest, is 
the point of departure between their own socialism and 
their democracy. “ Freedom and equality,” they declare. 
“are inseparable.” Let us rather ask if, on this inter- 
pretation, they are compatible. 


rs 


It might -be argued that too much breath should not 
be spent in chasing an ideological hare. This repor' 
is the work, directly or indirectly, of many hands ; 
obeisance had to be made to many ikons. Just as a 
censor must have sat on the drafter’s pen to add friendly 
references to the trade unions at every relevant point, or 
to rub out any with unfriendly implications, so his elbow 
must have been jogged more than once by comrades 
urging him (in the spirit of Mr Benn Levy’s rebuke 
to Mr Gaitskell in a recent issue of Tribune) “ not to 
forget that we are socialists and proud of it.” Even so, 
Mr Gaitskell himself is on record more than once as 
saying that equality’s the thing ; and it is through these 
spectacles (varying no doubt in strength and in hue with 
the wearer) that the keepers of the party’s conscience 


tend to regard the problems of personal freedom. 


Clearly, if the Labour goal really is the equal, class- 
less society—to be reached by a continuous process of 
subjecting all independent concentrations of power, 
abolishing all unlicensed privilege and endlessly redis- 
tributing incomes and (with the aid of ‘“ common 
ownership’) property—the generally reasonable and 
sometimes admirable safeguards for individual rights 
and liberties set out in the sections of the report on 
bureaucracy, public security, aliens, access to the courts, 
Crown. privilege, administrative tribunals (with the 
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accent on judicial scrutiny), land tribunals and public 
inquiries (with the accent on publicity) and Ministers’ 
powers (with some exemplary proposals) rate only a 
qualified welcome. He that giveth taketh away. In 
this reckoning, that is, there are, even at this far remove 
from the Kremlin, “enemies of the people” whose 
claims and pretensions, possessions and activities stand 
in the way of the socialist revolution, however peaceful 
and democratic. We are back at the original simple 
question: does the Labour Party, within the frame of 
policy and taxation at any one point of time, believe in 
the freedom of the individual, regardless of his means 
or his station, in the rights of Dockers as well as 
dockers, of the middle class voters (or non-voters) of 
Tonbridge as well as the trade unionists of Coventry, 


Marginal 


ELGIUM today rides high on the boom. The 
highest steel prices in Europe are inflating frofits. 
The highest wages on the Continent have been raised 
further by the introduction of the five-day week. Last 
month the government was forced to rein in public 
works and credit. The export boom, together with 
growing preparations for the grandiose exhibition of 
1958, had begun to strain the labour market and prices 
had begun to rise. Yet Belgium, as so often since 1949, 
wears its prosperity uneasily. The stock market has 
been gloomy for some months, and Professor Baudouin 
of Louvain, that oracle of the economic scene, utters 
warnings of the possibility of recession. 

Belgium’s unease can be traced in part to its critical 
dependence on foreign trade ; imports and exports are 
equivalent in value to some four-fifths of the national 
income. This tight-packed kingdom, straddling the 
trade routes of the European coal and steel community, 
breathes in time with the expansion and contraction of 
demand abroad—the “‘ Korea ” boom of 1951, the steel 
slump of 1953, the boom of today ; and it has been talk 
of American recession that has lately cast a shadow 
across the Brussels bourse. But more deeply dis- 
quieting is the realisation that in an expanding 
world Belgium prospers on the present scale only 
when a boom is at its peak. Much of the European 
economy shifted into high gear as early as 1953, but in 
Belgium there were few signs of recovery from the 
“ post-Korea”’ slump until the spring of 1954, and 
there are still reserves of unemployed in some areas. 
It seems, in fact, that Belgian heavy industry has become 
marginal to the European economy. When world 
supplies of coal, steel, ships, and machinery are fully 
stretched, Belgian producers, who can offer quick 
delivery because of previous idleness, become busy too ; 
but on price and cost they are often uncompetitive, the 
first to lose ground when demand slackens. 

The source of this weakness can be partly found in 
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of the up-and-coming technicians, managers and adven- 
turers as well as the indispensable coal-miners ? It is 
the party’s attitude to freedom and an even-handed 
justice for all kinds and conditions of citizens that 
matters more to electors than its precise programme. 

Mr Watson and his working partners must be taken 
to mean what they say. In their own fashion they are 
bent on being democrats. But they can fairly be asked 
two questions. Do they really know where, politically, 
they are going ? And can they say what relevance these 
cloudy prescriptions, with their talk of control and 
constraint, have to the enterprise (in every sense of the 
word) of the salvation and betterment of all the British 
people, which should be—and surely is—their first 
concern ? Where is the dynamo ? 


Belgium 


Belgium’s postwar “miracle.” Its relative freedom 
from war damage (except in Antwerp), its foreign 
exchange earnings from allied lines of communication 
and from Congo exports, and above all its neat currency 
reform and swift bonfire of controls enabled its heavy 
industry, largely intact, to- take full advantage of 
Europe’s pressing postwar needs. When Britain and 
most other European countries were still gripped by 
an icy austerity, Buicks were blaring through Brussels 
and Belgians of all stations were demonstrating their 
prowess as consumers. And when the pound was de- 
valued by a third, the Belgian franc survived a devalua- 
tion of only 12 per cent. But these achievements 
had their price. When the boom faltered in 1949 and 
finally subsided in 1952, Belgium was left with two 
grave disadvantages : high wages, and industries that 
still followed the pattern of an earlier century. 


* 


The disadvantage of high wages can be exaggerated, 
especially in the capital-intensive industries like steel 
and heavy chemicals which are so important to exports ; 
and between 1952 and 1955, in an idling economy, 
wages virtually stood still, But the disadvantage has 
been clear enough in relation to Belgium’s neighbours 
and main competitors, Holland and Germany, for 
Dutch wages have been held down through a national 
wages policy, German wages through unemployment. 

A more fundamental weakness, however, has been 
the antique pattern of industry. . The “ black country ” 
that stretches along the Sambre and Meuse still bears 
the dirty if romantic stamp of the 19th century, and in 
parts of the Flemish textile industry there lingers a 
medieval echo.. The railways have been losing money 
fcr even longer than Britain’s, and in industry there are 
many signs of out of date organisation and scale. Even 
since the war the smaller steel firms have been putting 
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up new blast furnaces far smaller than. the optimum 
ones erected in Britain and Germany. The labour 
force of the rolling stock industry, once a vital section 
of engineering, has dropped by half since 1947-1949 
owing to lack of orders. And in the coal mines of South 
Belgium, where Van Gogh preached, with their crooked 
narrow seams producing poor quality slacks, produc- 
tivity is a third lower than the European average. 

Like Britain, Belgium thus badly needs high invest- 
ment and reorganisation to transform its ancient indus- 
trial pattern. But, also as in Britain, investment has been 
low. In (954 Britain and Belgium, at the bottom of the 
European class, put a mere 6 per cent of national 
income into net new fixed investment. Lack of savings 
was not the main cause of this ; low profits, the result 
of high wages, and government demands on the capital 
market bulked larger, but there were other reasons. 
Belgians are. now amongst Europe’s most uninhibited 
consumers, but their willingness to invest still seems to 
be relatively low. 


* 


These attributes—an antique economic structure 
and inadequate investment—scarcely seem to qualify 
Belgium for the title of a “ dynamic society ” that was 
recently awarded to it in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Yet Belgium has its own dynamic. Despite 
setbacks since 1951, industrial output is over 50 per 
cent higher than before the war. This old industrial 
society seems to have a remarkable ability to improvise, 
to get the most out of old equipment and long experi- 
ence, and its empiricism is little hampered by conservat- 
ism or insularity. The framework for its energies is 
economic liberalism. Conservative central banking has 
preserved the Belgian franc ; low tariffs and negligible 
import controls enforce competition and flexibility and 
safeguard the consumer. The absence of state interven- 
tion has given full play to the Belgian businessman’s 
keen eye for profit. Rents are high, but absence of rent 
controls and subsidised housing has at least avoided the 
wasteful distortions suffered in Britain. 

But though the liberal framework is important, it-is 
deceptive, for nowhere in Europe is there a more highly 
developed business organisation behind the scenes. A 
few big financial holding companies—Société Générale, 
Brufina and others—with power to mobilise capital, 
and worldwide interests, link much of Belgian business 
through interlocking directorships and give it flexibility 
and financial strength. It is these great companies, 
commanding -interlocking groups of firms, that have 
opened up the Congo with such success. And during 
the last two years the business “ establishment” has 
been busy. -A process of amalgamation and reorganisa- 
tion is adapting the older heavy industries to modern 
competitive conditions. Most spectacular has been the 
amalgamation of the two biggest firms,. John Cockerill, 
founded by the Lancashire mechanic of that name in 
1817, and Ougrée-Marihaye. With ailing pits in the 
Borinage, idling rolling-stock works, and steel works 
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which, though the biggest in Belgium, still have diffi- 
culty in competing with the Ruhr, the two separate 
companies embodied the weakness as well as strength 
of heavy industry. But the new company, which made 
two million tons of steel last year, should be immensely 
strong. For the first time it has brought together in a 
major enterprise the two leading Belgian holding com- 
panies, Société Générale and Brufina. 

Since 1954, moreover, the Socialist-Liberal coalition 
government has also been stimulating expansion and 
modernisation, a departure from its predecessor’s policy 
of almost complete laisser-faire. The slack in the 
economy made possible the introduction in 1954 of a 
major programme of public works—big new roads, 
modernisation of canals, and preparations for the 1958 
exhibition, which will be linked with new airport 
developments and reorganisation of the Brussels traffic 
system. The government also introduced new invest- 
ment allowances and 30 per cent grants toward the cost 
of new buildings in certain new industries, and these 
arrangements, though withdrawn now that the economy 
is stretched, bore evident fruit. 


* 


The government’s expansive policy has been attacked 
from the right, but on the whole there is a remarkaBle 
lack of dogmatism about Belgian economic thinking. 
From time to-time some trade unions call for the 
nationalisation of basic industries, but they carry little 
weight. A more characteristic alternative was found 
for the power industry last year when a conference of 
employers and unions agreed to set up a combined 
council to rationalise investment, rates and production 
methods, all badly in need of reform. But the unity of 
purpose between the parties and a wide section of public 
opinion finds its most obvious expression.in the common 
aim to transform the. economy and make it viable 
through the development of wider open markets—Bene- 
lux, the European Coal and Steel Community and now 
the projected European Common Market and 
“Euratom.” (The coal-steel pool has already helped 
to modernise the backward Belgian pits, which have 
been the main beneficiaries of the levy raised from 
Dutch and German coal.) Endeavours are being made 
to attract, particularly for new industries, private 
foreign capital and skills. 

Just how “ marginal ” the Belgian economy now is is 
difficult to judge, but rising costs abroad, plus the 
country’s own efforts at improvement, still seem to be 
strengthening its competitive position, The prospect 
of rising steel demand and of a continuing European 
coal deficit for many years make the outlook for even 
the marginal producer fairly bright. A big research 
programme is the forerunner of a future series of 
nuclear power stations. The nuclear materials which 
she commands in the Congo may in time enable 
Belgium to gain, among the smaller countries, a special 
place as an atomic industrial power. 
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Time to Act on Cyprus 


HE study of the Cyprus question that has been in pro- 
gress in London since the Governor, Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding, came home nearly two weeks ago, is at 
an advanced stage. A tentative plan of action, designed to 
recapture the political initiative which the government 
relinquished upon the deportation of Archbishop Makarios, 
has by now been thrashed out. As this issue of The 
Economist goes to press, it remains undecided whether the 
plan is to be announced now, or shelved, perhaps indefi- 
nitely, in deference to those Conservatives who see no point 
in political “ concessions ” 
drive is meeting with increasing success. There are also the 
views of the Greek and Turkish governments to be con- 
sidered. Since any political initiative, whatever precautions 
may be taken, will appear to favour Greek rather than 
Turkish Cypriots, Turkish government opposition to virtu- 
ally any course of action has to be expected. 

The plan now envisaged would apparently consist of an 
announcement of a date for self-determination, together 
with the unconditional offer of a constitution for limited 
self-government, the clauses of which—still to be worked 
out in their detailsk—would provide safeguards for the 
Turkish minority while (inevitably, after all) allowing the 
Greeks an elected majority of the legislature. Despite reports 
to the contrary from interested parties, there is no disposi- 
tion at present to consult the exiled Ethnarch. The evidence 
of his involvement with the Eoka terrorists, though circum- 
stantial, is strong, and that of his duplicity—some of it still 
unpublished—is beyond denial. There is, of course, no lack 
of precedents for dealings with nationalist leaders whose 
tactics are questionable ; but for the time being the Arch- 
bishop is being treated as an irrelevant factor. 

Despite the objections, it is greatly to be hoped that the 
Government will brace itself to proceed with the plan. The 
need for political action greatly outweighs the dangers or 
inconveniences of taking it. With it, the campaign against 
the terrorists will have much enhanced chances ; without 
it, no campaign can achieve final success. 


Libya Between Loyalties 


HE Libyans, whose prime minister has been talking 
- over his problems with the British Government in 
London this week, occupy an uncomfortable position. The 
presence on their territory of western bases, and particu- 
larly of a sizeable British force, exposes them to the dis- 
approving exhortations of their Egyptian neighbours. 


at a time when the anti-terrorist - 


These are felt all the more keenly because of the natural 
pull of Arab sentiment, and because Egypt exerts a power- 
ful influence in specific ways, notably by staffing Libyan 
schools with Cairo-trained teachers. On the other hand, 
Libya’s independence is not yet five years old. The 
stability of the country and the resumption of its economic 
growth depend largely on British encouragement and the 
money that Britain provides in return for the bases. The 
Libyan dilemma has recently grown sharper. Since Jordan 
weakened its British connection by expelling General 
Glubb, Libya and Iraq, at opposite corners of the Arab 
world, have been increasingly isolated on their pinnacles 
of co-operation with the West. Hostile propaganda is 
likely to fasten on the fact that the transfer of the head- 
quarters of the United States 17th Air Force from Morocco 
to Libya has coincided with the news that Britain has on 
Libyan soil an armoured divisional headquarters—the 
division itself being fairly widely dispersed. 





In these circumstances it would not be surprising if 
Mustapha Ahmed ben Halim, the Libyan premier, were 
to make his difficulties the grounds for a plea for more 
financial aid from Britain. On the face of it, now that 
Morocco and Cyprus are each subject to its own difficulties, 
Libya is more precious than ever as a friendly base. It 
may be argued that the whole strategy of the area is 
changing, and that it would be better to start afresh and 
make Aden and East Africa the hub of future planning 
in the Middle East. But if it is decided that Libya still 
has an important part to play, then there is a case for 
investing a little more.in the country’s good will. At present 
the British grant comes to {2,750,000 a year (roughly 
two-fifths of the Libyan budget) and another {1 million is 
given for development schemes. There is no exact method 
of putting a value on a stretch of desert ; yet, if Britain 


seriously intends to base a defence position there, willing 
Libyan acquiescence will be needed, as well as desert land, 
to make it secure and effective. 
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Next Week’s Axe 


R MACMILLAN is expected to announce the first round 
M of his expenditure cuts next week—not the full 
£100 million, but probably more than half of it. It has 
been widely reported that defence’s share of the economies 
will come partly from de-stocking of strategic raw materials 
and partly from the postponement of weapon deliveries to 
the services this year (the latter step being accompanied by 
an export drive in armaments). Both of these measures 
would be of a once-for-all kind ; it is impossible to de-stock 
and postpone weapon deliveries for ever. The presump- 
tion is therefore that they would merely be curtain-raisers 
to a much bigger long-term cut in military expenditure, 
to be decided upon, although probably not immediately 
put into effect, in the autumn ; the dangerous turn which 
the Government’s “new thinking” on the defence pro- 
gramme could be taking is discussed in the leading article 
of this issue. 

In the field of civil expenditure, however, the Govern- 
ment’s policy decisions, if it is to make any, should pre- 
sumably be revealed next week. Broadly speaking, Mr 
Macmillan has two choices. If he is wise, and if -he can 
forget the Government’s current obsession that the way 
to check demand is to freeze prices, he will concentrate 
his cuts upon consumer subsidies: dearer school meals, a 
boarding charge for hospital in-patients, and an abolition of 
the milk subsidy spring immediately to mind. But if he 
is timid, he will presumably merely hunt round the minis- 
tries for various departmental services (especially advisory 
services-and the like) that he thinks can be pruned or 
abandoned without being missed. As the Treasury is still 
not fully equipped with schedules of the comparative costs 
incurred by different departments in running the same sort 
of service—as it has still not got a genuine “ cost investiga- 
tion unit” of the sort that, Sir David Eccles revealed last 
week, the Ministry of Education is now wisely to set up 
for schools—these perennial games of slap and tickle and 
blind man’s. buff must be regarded with weary suspicion. 
With the best will in the world, but also with the present 
machinery, it will be fatally easy for Mr Macmillan merely 
to scratch some scattered halfpenny-worths of tar off several 
fragile—but not always unnecessary—ships. 


Re-enter Sir Frank 


N a fortnight’s time, unless there is a complete reversal of 

political form, Sir Frank Soskice will come back to the 
House of Commons as MP for Newport. His return to 
Labour’s front bench will be timely, for now that the first 
flush of the Gaitskell era is beginning to wear off, some 
potentially dangerous weaknesses are beginning to appear. 
The two most serious gaps are the lack of a front rank 
spokesman on foreign affairs, and a shortage of skilled, 
experienced Parliamentarians. The first gap is not new. 
Mr Gaitskell plans to fill it himself on big occasions, but 
Labour still needs to be better served in the day-to-day 
handling of foreign problems. Mr Gaitskell must realise 
by now that he will have to look elsewhere than at Mr 
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Robens for his next Foreign Secretary. Sir Frank Soskice 
could be his answer ; it would be useful, despite the hurt 
this would bring to Mr Robens, if he were gradually to 
take over the shadow job in preparation for the eventual 
substantive one. 

The lack of skill in parliamentary tactics is the price 
Labour must pay for slaughtering its greybeards, and 
particularly for banishing Mr Morrison to the obscurity of 
the back benches. Mr Gaitskell may well have to pay more 
attention to this matter himself, at the same time look- 
ing around carefully for a potential Leader of the House in 
the next Labour Government. At the moment there is not 
one in sight. Otherwise the new team is not shaking down 
badly. Mr Wilson has just passed a bad week, through 
consecutive mistakes in too precipitately attacking the oil 
deal and the premium bonds ; but the fact that it is now 
a matter for comment when Mr Wilson has a bad week is a 
sign of a maturity not in evidence up to six months ago. Mr 
George Brown looks a likely Minister of Defence—more so, 
probably, than Mr Stokes—and even with Sir Frank Soskice 
reserved for higher things, Labour has a first class potential 
Attorney General in Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas. Indeed Sir 
Lynn might -well be considered for some more political 
office ; during the debate on the Restrictive Practices Bill he 
showed to much greater advantage as a potential President 
oi the Board of Trade than Mr Jay. There remains the 
problem of fitting in the men of the so-called Left. Mr 
Gaitskell may be in for some disappointments here—there 
will probably be ructions if-Mr Bevan does not win the 
treasurership—but his policy of giving young men their 
heads is already paying off sufficiently for him to risk 
pushing it even further. 





Marshal Tito’s Bombshell 


‘HE Russians are collecting one of the most spectacular 
T rewards of their post-Stalinist policy. Last year’s 
journey to Canossa and the open admission of Stalin’s 
wrongs towards Jugoslavia are now bearing fruit; hcw 
precious it is may be gathered from the two statements 
published at the close of Marshal Tito’s triumphant tour 
of Russia. Jugoslavia is getting very close to the Soviet 
foreign-affairs platform, as is illustrated strikingly by the 
new joint stand on the German question. The Jugoslavs 
have had no relations with East German régime, presumably 
because they have not up to now considered it as sovereign. 
But they now suddenly endorse the Soviet view that since 
“two sovereign states have been formed on the territory 
of postwar Germany,” those two must negotiate between 
themselves. This is explicit recognition of the German 
Democratic Republic. Should the Jugoslavs follow it with 
the logical diplomatic sequel, they will place Bonn in a 
dilemma, since Bonn has specifically threatened to break 
diplomatic relations with any country (other than the Soviet 
Union) entertaining relations with East Berlin. A Jugoslav 
initiative might furnish the precedent which some other 
uncommitted states might be happy to follow. 

Both declarations issued in Moscow insist on the part 
which co-operation between the two states and the two 
communist parties can play in the preservation of peace and 
the growth of the international movement. Tito can be 
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extremely useful as a link between communists and socialists 
on the road to popular fronts. He is now called back to 
the communist fold on terms inconceivable at the time when 
he was kicked out. The declaration emphasises the advan- 
tage of many ways fo socialism and condemns any attempts 
to impose the path to be followed. Here, even more than 
in the western handling of Tito on his return, lies the key 
to future relations between Jugoslavia and the Soviet block. 
When will this new principle be applied to the whole of 
Eastern Europe ? The looser the links tying the satellites 
to Moscow, the nearer will Jugoslavia gravitate to the Soviet 
nucleus. 


Big Friend for Egypt 


S it impossible, among ex-colonial audiences, to overdo 
the anti-colonial blarney ? Mr Shepilov, on his first 
excursion abroad as the Soviet Foreign Minister, touched the 
borderline this week in Cairo, but he also touched Egyptian 
heart-strings. Russia, he claimed, was an “ unselfish ” ally. 
Do Egyptians seriously believe, after their centuries of sub- 
jection at the hands of powers of varying sizes, that any 
great power is unselfish ? Yet Mr Shepilov’s audiences 
cheered. They were induced to cheer by the skilful use of a 
classic propaganda device by which he put his assertion in 


the midst of a stream of references to western base-bagging _ 


and western exploitation that they already accept as true. In 
such company it, too, passed for a truth. But they cheered 
also because their minds are set on “ equality ” and because 
they feel more “equal” with Russians still bearing the 
marks of struggle with hunger and illiteracy than with sleek 
westerners whose approach is always a descent from the 
height of a teacher, lender, or donor. For the moment, any 
tyro from the eastern block can with mere palaver outbid 
not only western words, but western acts. 

- Some hold that the departing British should have tried to 
play the title role in an “ Evacuation Week ” in which they, 
after all, are doing the evacuating. The theory is that had 
they at the last dropped their practice of sidling out in un- 
obstrusive groups and had they, instead, staged a parade 
symbolic of departure, it would have been their performance, 
rather than Russian promises, that held public attention. 
But to argue thus is to miss the point that what the 
Egyptians are celebrating is not an exodus but its counter- 
part, their own genesis as a Herrenvolk, a people free at last 
from humiliation. Russia, in the person of Mr Shepilov, 
fétes this emergence to their heart’s content, establishing an 
attraction that will last until the day when, by some 
“ selfish ” stroke of Soviet policy, the facts are brought home 
and the bubble of complacency pricked. 


An.Atomic Entente 


HE atomic agreement signed between Britain and the 
United States is a landmark on the long road back 
from the MacMahon Act. It is the first occasion since the 
early days of the war on which the United States has offered 
to give any military data of any kind to this country. The 
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agreement stops far short of lifting the Atlantic curtain 
on atomic weapons, but it does provide for a full exchange 
of data on power reactors for military use. The practical 
advantages to Britain are considerable. While Harwell does 
not share the American enthusiasm for atomic-powered 
aircraft, the Admiralty has recently commissioned a design 
study for an atomic submarine, and the three companies 
involved in this project are working on it now at Harwell. 
If the agreement means that they will have access to data 
on the American atomic submarines Nautilus and Sea Wolf, 
it may save them as much as two years’ work and lead to 
the launching of a British-built submarine under atomic 
power within three years ; it took six to design and develop 
the Nautilus. 

The second part of the agreement covers the exchange 
of atomic materials and is generally believed to do more 
than just make it possible for Britain to buy some of the 
immense quantities of enriched fuel that the United States 
has on offer. Big power-producing reactors are being 
rushed up in this country to meet military requirements 
and these, together with the civil power stations shortly 
to be built, will severely strain the capacity of the Atomic 
Energy Authority to handle the spent fuel as it comes out 
of the reactors. Under the agreement it would be possible 
to set up a two-way trade across the Atlantic, the United 
States taking the used elements, and the fresh plutonium 
they contained, in exchange for fresh reactor fuel sent to 
Britain. To work out the details of such a plan would 
call for the utmost good will on both sides, but it would 
save the Atomic Energy Authority in this country great 
capital expenditure on extra chemical treatment plant ; 
plant of the same kind is standing under-employed in the 
United States. 


Mr Nutting and. M. Faure 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Six meet in Brussels on Tues- 
day to begin the drafting of treaties establishing 
Euratom and the Common Market. They will hardly be 
encouraged in their work by the latest statement of British 


Emergency Issues Reprinted 
for Binding 


The size of the pages in five of the issues of The 
Economist produced during the recent printing dispute 
was overlarge. . These issues (dated March 3, 10, 17, 
24 and 31) have now been reprinted in normal size 
and are available for those who regularly bind copies 
of the paper. The cost of a set of the five issues 
is 2s. 6d. including postage. It would be appreciated 
if remittances could be sent with orders, which should 
be addressed to: 


The Economist (Reprints) 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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views given by Mr Nutting to M.—Maurice Faure, his 
French opposite number, last weekend. One of the minor 
mysteries surrounding the British position on these ques- 
tions is the curious ineptness which, throughout, has 
characterised the Government’s dealing with the Six. The 
latest episode continues the unfortunate April-shower 
pattern of extinguishing faint rays of hope as soon as they 
appear, then seeking to counteract the effect with new 
hopes, only to repeat the cold treatment again. 

Why M. Faure had to come to London to be told 
that the British would not join Euratom—if that was really 
the reason—is not clear. The European countries had no 
false hopes on that score, although there has been increas- 
ing confidence that once Euratom was established the 
British Government would find means of associating this 
country with it. The British preference for the OEEC 
plan was well known, as was the formal position, taken by 
Britain and the Six alike, that there is nothing inherently 
inconsistent in the two plans and that Euratom can be fitted 
into the larger, looser OEEC scheme. What then is the 


explanation ? A last minute French bid for support ? Or — 


simply a rather heavy-handed British way of wishing the Six 
godspeed by showing interest without commitment ? 

Regardless-of motive, the effect has been to underline 
once again the rigidity of the British position and the 
unsatisfactory nature of the explanations given for that 
position. The three arguments most often heard in sup- 
port of the Government’s policy are that participation in 
Euratom would interfere with the British military pro- 
gramme, that it would lessen the chances of a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Americans, and that it would not 
be in Britain’s commercial interest. None of these reasons 
stands up to scrutiny. The Six have never assumed that 
full British participation could be obtained in every respect ; 
what they have hoped for was some form of qualified par- 
ticipation, and to achieve that they were ready to make 
concessions. There is reason to suppose that a way could 
have been found to enable the British to continue with the 
military aspects of their atomic programme without inter- 
ference or supervision by Euratom. The argument that 
the Americans would be harder to deal with if Britain 
found a means of participating in Euratom is even more 
difficult to swallow, given the obvious American support 
for Euratom and thinly disguised impatience with the 
British attitude. This leaves the commercial argument. 
Here the calculation that Britain stands to gain from hold- 
ing aloof is hard to understand except in the shortest of 
short runs. Capital, inventive genius, technological skill, 
and well-trained engineers are the ingredients of a success- 
ful atomic energy programme. How long is it sensible to 
suppose that a substantial British lead can be maintained 
over the combined efforts of Germany, France, Italy and 
the Low Countries ? 


Steelworkers Break the Peace 


HE British steel industry has been free from industrial 
a. stoppages for many years. That record has now been 
broken-in a way which has been regarded as sufficiently 
serious to attract the special attention of the Cabinet. 
A large output of steel has already been lost through the 
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overtime ban which maintenance men in the industry have 
been operating since April 11th. The cause of the dispute 
is the refusal of leaders of the maintenance men to accept 
the wage increase of 10s. a week which has been agreed 
by other steelworkers. They say they want to preserve 
their differentials ; but this is a new departure, for they 
have hitherto been content to receive the same flat increase 
as the other steel workers. The overtime ban has developed 
into a strike, affecting 3,000 workers, at six steel works 
where the men say that members of the staff have been 
used to carry out maintenance work. 

The decision to recommend the ban was never officially 
conveyed to the employers’ organisations, and the unions 
have refused to refer the matter to arbitration. The student 
of industrial affairs may therefore have no difficulty in gues- 
sing the names of two of the unions principally concerned. 
One is the Electrical Trades Union, with a communist 
leadership and a policy of recognising all strikes. Another 
is the Amalgamated Engineering Union, where the com- 
munists have not yet gained control, but where their 
influence is strong. The Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion and the National Union of Blast Furnacemen, for their 
part, are naturally out of sympathy with a strike which is 
costing their members substantial earnings and which is 
based on a claim that their wages should be kept at a fixed 
differential below those of the maintenance men. Many 
highly paid production workers resent the implication that 
because they have not served an apprenticeship they are 
therefore less skilled. 

The ban is patchy in its application, and patchy also 
in its effect. The continuous strip mills have lost mos‘ 
output, particularly as their maintenance work is largely 
done at the weekend ; but other firms, such as the United 
Steel Companies, are little affected as yet. The loss of 
output happens to have come at a time when steel stocks 
in consumers’ hands are high ; it may not therefore be quite 
as serious for the country as it would have been a short 
time ago. But those who organised this stoppage may 
not have been aware of that. 


The New Oxford College 


HE new college to be established at Oxford will not, as 

was reported in some newspapers last week-end, cater 
only for scientists. In this stronghold of the arts, where it 
is so often argued that the need for more scientists must 
not be allowed to upset the existing balance of the faculties, 
it would be cynical indeed if the other colleges were to 
preserve their character only by deliberately creating an 
institution in which there was no balance at all. The new 
college is, however, expected to house a rather high pro- 
portion of scientists and technologists—nearly half of its 
300 to 400 students—against an average of only about a 
third for the university as a whole. 

It is quite right that a new institution should take account 
of the sort of graduates that the nation most needs, and 
that, as the university population (together with the pro- 
portion of scientists:in it) rises, the larger numbers should 
be “accommodated in a new institution rather than by 
crowding the older colleges. This is necessary not only 
to preserve the special character of Oxford, but also to get 
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the money. The University Grants Committee can distri- 
bute its largesse, on which the new foundation would at 
first depend, only to the university and not to the autono- 
mous colleges ; and industry is more likely to be generous to 
an institution that is particularly interested in scientists. But 
if these excellent arguments had not existed, one has an 
unworthy suspicion that they might have been conveniently 
invented. For the creation of this new institution may mean 
that the other colleges can now sit back and do nothing, 
with a sigh of relief that they need not after all take in an 
inconvenient number of new science students—and make 
room for an even more inconvenient number of science 
fellows at their high tables. 

The plan has incurred some criticism because of one of 
its subsidiary effects. Although the undergraduates of 
St Catherine’s Society are to be hived off into the new 
foundation, it is proposed that that society should carry on 
as a postgraduate institution. It has been argued that 
it is a mistake to remove the middle—and steadying—age 
group between dons and undergraduates from the confines 
of ordinary college life. This argument may be unduly 
conservative. As Mr Max Beloff has pointed out in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, postgraduate students derive 
much benefit from each other’s society, and the two existing 
postgraduate colleges, Nuffield and St Antony’s (the former 
has a few undergraduates too), cannot meet the heavy 
demand for places. Cambridge has as yet nothing of the 
kind, but the same sort of provision is being made in the 
United States where the privately endowed universities are 
increasingly engaged in postgraduate’ studies. 


Israel Drops. a Pilot 


EARING a puzzled look, the Israel parliament has 
W accepted the unexplained resignation of Mr Sharett 
from the Foreign Secretaryship in Mr. Ben-Gurion’s cabinet 
and his replacement by another member of the Labour 
(Mapai) party, Mrs Golda Myerson. Mr Sharett says the 
change had “nothing to do with any specific policy matter, 
event, or incident ”; Mr Ben-Gurion, while admitting differ- 
ences of opinion, says that the two men had always had 
confidence in one another. What is the explanation ? 

For full understanding of a complicated personal crisis, 
it will be necessary to wait until the dust has settled. Mean- 
time, though sealed lips always suggest a defence issue, and 
though the Liberals who are in the cabinet call for its resig- 
nation on grounds that a reshuffle so inexplicable must spell 
a change of foreign policy, it would be an over-simplifica- 
tion to interpret the scene as one between a champion of 
appeasement—Mr Sharett—and a champion of risks and 
sabre-rattling—Mr Ben-Gurion—and so to deduce that war 
is more likely. It was Mr Sharett who was premier at the 
time of one of Israel’s most momentous forays against 
Egypt ; more lately, it was Mr Ben-Gurion who promised 
co-operation to Mr Hammarskjéld. 

In the months since Egypt’s Czech arms deal increased 
the danger of an explosion, the two men have probably 
been as close as ever before to agreement about problems 
on and beyond the frontier. It is likely that their main 
difference is domestic. Temperamentally, two men could 
scarcely be more different. Mr Ben-Gurion takes decisions 
by intuition, Mr Sharett on a basis of hard work and 
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attention to detail, Mr Ben-Gurion puts faith in manna, 
and gets it with an “I told you so”; Mr Sharett pre- 
fers to put his faith im dollar aid. For forty years, the 
struggle towards statehood has caused both men to rele- 
gate the division between them to second place. A turn- 
ing-point seems to have come during the lull when Mr 
Ben-Gurion retired from politics and into the Negev. As 
sc often happens, the easing of a strain seems to have dis- 
closed its intensity. While Mr Ben-Gurion was vegetating, 
the Sharett technique, so different from his own, kept the 
cabinet going ; perhaps this was nettling. But during the 
same period, Mapai told Mr Sharett in no uncertain terms 
that he would not be premier after the next elections ; this 
must have been nettling for him, too. Mr Sharett now dis- 
closes that when Mr Ben-Gurion resumed the premiership, 
he “ believed that co-operation would not be successful this 
time.” He was right. Mr Ben-Gurion is undoubtedly 
better than he at explaining policy to the public, especially 
to a rising tide of young people and new immigrants who 
question every manifestation of moderation by the old gang. 
Perhaps this was the issue on which they parted company, 
but the final scene had had a long, slow build-up. 


Mao Calls the Boffins Home 


, 5 Dae Chinese leaders have made some interesting admis- 


sions about the acute shortage of scientists and skilled 
technicians which is threatening their development plans. 
Kuo Mo-jo, the president of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, has announced that a 12-year plan of scientific 
expansion is being formulated this month, covering a wide 
range of subjects from atomic energy to automation. (Similar 
plans for philosophy and the social sciences have already 
been drafted.) Millions of scientists and technicians would 
be needed, he said, and the available force was “ far short ” 


_of what was required. 


One reason for this is the failure of the communists, 
despite strenuous efforts, to attract home the many dis- 
tinguished Chinese who prefer to live in exile rather than 
face the new regime. According to Kuo Mo-jo’s figures 
nearly 10,000 scientists are working or studying abroad in 
non-communist countries, and only a thousand have gone 
home in the six years since the communists took over 
control. He pleaded with the rest that “ it is time for you 
to come back . . . to the warmth of the motherland.” 

Signs have appeared of a realisation among the Chinese 
leaders that, if the call is to be answered, they must relax 
the rigid controls they formerly imposed on intellectuals. 
Appeals for more freedom of discussion and “ independent 
thinking ” have now been followed by a declaration from 
Lu Ting-yi, the head of the Central Committee’s pro- 
paganda department, which marks a radical departure from 
orthodox communist thinking. Inaugurating the slogan 
“ Let flowers of all seasons blossom together and let diverse 
schools of thought contend,” Lu Ting-yi went on to describe 
as a fallacy the idea that development in the natural sciences 
is governed by the class structure of society. Chinese 
intellectuals are no longer obliged to regard the work of 
western scientists as “ capitalist,” and therefore tainted, or 
to assume the superiority of theories evolved in socialist 
countries. 
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views given by Mr Nutting to M. Maurice Faure, his 
French opposite number, last weekend. One of the minor 
mysteries surrounding the British position on these ques- 
tions is the curious ineptness which, throughout, has 
characterised the Government’s dealing with the Six. The 
latest episode continues the unfortunate April-shower 
pattern of extinguishing faint rays of hope as soon as they 
appear, then seeking to counteract the effect with new 
hopes, only to repeat the cold treatment again. 

Why M. Faure had to come to London to be told 
that the British would not join Euratom—if that was really 
the reason—is not clear. The European countries had no 
false hopes on that score, although there has been increas- 
ing confidence that once Euratom was established the 
British Government would find means of associating this 
country with it. The British preference for the OEEC 
plan was well known, as was the formal position, taken by 
Britain and the Six alike, that there is nothing inherently 
inconsistent in the two plans and that Euratom can be fitted 
into the larger, looser OEEC scheme. What then is the 
explanation ? A last minute French bid for support ? Or 
simply a rather heavy-handed British way of wishing the Six 
godspeed by showing interest without commitment ? 

Regardless of motive, the effect has been to underline 
once again the rigidity of the British position and the 
unsatisfactory nature of the explanations given for that 
position. The three arguments most often heard in sup- 
port of the Government’s policy are that participation in 
Euratom would interfere with the British military pro- 
gramme, that it would lessen the chances of a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Americans, and that it would not 
be in Britain’s commercial interest. None of these reasons 
stands up to scrutiny. The Six have never assumed that 
full British participation could be obtained in every respect ; 
what they have hoped for was some form of qualified par- 
ticipation, and to achieve that they were ready to make 
concessions. There is reason to suppose that a way could 
have been found to enable the British to continue with the 
military aspects of their atomic programme without inter- 
ference or supervision by Euratom. The argument that 
the Americans would be harder to deal with if Britain 
found a means of participating in Euratom is even more 
difficult to swallow, given the obvious American support 
for Euratom and thinly disguised impatience with the 
British attitude. This leaves the commercial argument. 
Here the calculation that Britain stands to gain from hold- 
ing aloof is hard to understand except in the shortest of 
short runs. Capital, inventive genius, technological skill, 
and well-trained engineers are the ingredients of a success- 
ful atomic energy programme. How long is it sensible to 
suppose that a substantial British lead can be maintained 
over the combined efforts of Germany, France, Italy and 
the Low Countries ? 


Steelworkers Break the Peace 


HE British steel industry has been free from industrial 
iL stoppages for many years. That record has now been 
broken in a way which has been regarded as sufficiently 
serious to attract the special attention of the Cabinet. 
A large output of steel has already been lost through the 
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overtime ban which maintenance men in the industry have 
been operating since April 11th. The cause of the dispute 
is the refusal of leaders of the maintenance men to accept 
the wage increase of 10s. a week which has been agreed 
by other steelworkers. They say they want to preserve 
their differentials ; but this is a new departure, for they 
have hitherto been content to receive the same flat increase 
as the other steel workers. The overtime ban has developed 
into a strike, affecting 3,000 workers, at six steel works 
where the men say that members of the staff have been 
used to carry out maintenance work. 

The decision to recommend the ban was never officially 
conveyed to the employers’ organisations, and the unions 
have refused to refer the matter to arbitration, The student 
of industrial affairs may therefore have no difficulty in gues- 
sing the names of two of the unions principally concerned. 
One is the Electrical Trades Union, with a communist 
leadership and a policy of recognising all strikes. Another 
is the Amalgamated Engineering Union, where the com- 
munists have not yet gained control, but where their 
influence is strong. The Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion and the National Union of Blast Furnacemen, for their 
part, are naturally out of sympathy with a strike which is 
costing their members substantial earnings and which is 
based on a claim that their wages should be kept at a fixed 
differential below those of the maintenance men. Many 
highly paid production workers resent the implication that 
because they have not served an apprenticeship they are 
therefore less skilled. 

The ban is patchy in its application, and patchy also 
in its effect. The continuous strip mills have lost most 
output, particularly as their maintenance work is largely 
done at the weekend ; but other firms, such as the United 
Steel Companies, are little affected as yet. The loss of 
output happens to have come at a time when steel stocks 
in consumers’ hands are high ; it may not therefore be quite 
as serious for the country as it would have been a short 
time ago. But those who organised this stoppage may 
not have been aware of that. 


The New Oxford College 


HE new college to be established at Oxford will not, as 

was reported in some newspapers last week-end, cater 
only for scientists. In this stronghold of the arts, where it 
is so often argued that the need for more scientists must 
not be allowed to upset the existing balance of the faculties, 
it would be cynical indeed if the other colleges were to 
preserve their character only by deliberately creating an 
institution in which there was no balance at all. The new 
college is, however, expected to house a rather high pro- 
portion of scientists and technologists—nearly half of its 
300 to 400 students—against an average of only about 2 
third for the university as a whole. 

It is quite right that a new institution should take account 
of the sort of graduates that the nation most needs, and 
that, as the university population (together with the pro- 
portion of scientists in it) rises, the larger numbers should 
be accommodated in a new institution rather than by 
crowding the older colleges. This is necessary not only 
to preserve the special character of Oxford, but also to get 
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the money. The University Grants Committee can distri- 
bute its largesse, on which the new foundation would at 
first depend, only to the university and not to the autono- 
mous colleges ; and industry is more likely to be generous to 
an institution that is particularly interested in scientists. But 
if these excellent arguments had not existed, one has an 
unworthy suspicion that they might have been conveniently 
invented. For the creation of this new institution may mean 
that the other colleges can now sit back and do nothing, 
with a sigh of relief that they need not after all take in an 
inconvenient number of new science students—and make 
room for an even more inconvenient number of science 
fellows at their high tables. 

The plan has incurred some criticism because of one of 
its subsidiary effects. Although the undergraduates of 
St Catherine’s Society are to be hived off into the new 
foundation, it is proposed that that society should carry on 
as a postgraduate institution. It has been argued that 
it is a mistake to remove the middle—and steadying—age 
group between dons and undergraduates from the confines 
of ordinary college life. This argument may be unduly 
conservative. As Mr Max Beloff has pointed out in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, postgraduate students derive 
much benefit from each other’s society, and the two existing 
postgraduate colleges, Nuffield and St Antony’s (the former 
has a few undergraduates too), cannot meet the heavy 
demand for places. Cambridge has as yet nothing of the 
kind, but the same sort of provision is being made in the 
United States where the privately endowed universities are 
increasingly engaged in postgraduate’ studies. 


Israel Drops. a Pilot 


EARING a puzzled look, the Israel parliament has 
W accepted the unexplained resignation of Mr Sharett 
from the Foreign Secretaryship in Mr. Ben-Gurion’s cabinet 
and his replacement by another member of the Labour 
(Mapai) party, Mrs Golda Myerson. Mr Sharett says the 
change had “nothing to do with any specific policy matter, 
event, or incident ”; Mr Ben-Gurion, while admitting differ- 
ences of opinion, says that the two men had always had 
confidence in one another. What is the explanation ? 

For full understanding of a complicated personal crisis, 
it will be necessary to wait until the dust has settled. Mean- 
time, though sealed lips always suggest a defence issue, and 
though the Liberals who are in the cabinet call for its resig- 
nation on grounds that a reshuffle so inexplicable must spell 
a change of foreign policy, it would be an over-simplifica- 
tion to interpret the scene as one between a champion of 
appeasement—Mr Sharett—and a champion of risks and 
sabre-rattling—-Mr Ben-Gurion—and so to deduce that war 
is more likely. It was Mr Sharett who was premier at the 
time of one of Israel’s most momentous forays against 
Egypt ; more lately, it was Mr Ben-Gurion who promised 
co-operation to Mr Hammarskjéld. 

In the months since Egypt’s Czech arms deal increased 
the danger of an explosion, the two men have probably 
been as close as ever before to agreement about problems 
on and beyond the frontier. It is likely that their main 
difference is domestic. Temperamentally, two men could 
scarcely be more different. Mr Ben-Gurion takes decisions 
by intuition, Mr Sharett on a basis of hard work and 
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attention to detail. Mr Ben-Gurion puts faith in manna, 
and gets it with an “I told you so”; Mr Sharett pre- 
fers to put his faith im dollar aid. For forty years, the 
struggle towards statehood has caused both men to rele- 
gate the division between them to second place. A turn- 
ing-point seems to have come during the lull when Mr 
Ben-Gurion retired from politics and into the Negev. As 
sc often happens, the easing of a strain seems to have dis- 
closed its intensity. While Mr Ben-Gurion was vegetating, 
the Sharett technique, so different from his own, kept the 
cabinet going ; perhaps this was nettling. But during the 
same period, Mapai told Mr Sharett in no uncertain terms 
that he would not be premier after the next elections ; this 
must have been nettling for him, too. Mr Sharett now dis- 
closes that when Mr Ben-Gurion resumed the premiership, 
he “ believed that co-operation would not be successful this 
time.” He was right. Mr Ben-Gurion is undoubtedly 
better than he at explaining policy to the public, especially 
to a rising tide of young people and new immigrants who 
question every manifestation of moderation by the old gang. 
Perhaps this was the issue on which they parted company, 
but the final scene had had a long, slow build-up. 


Mao Calls the Boffins Home 


HE Chinese leaders have made some interesting admis- 
T sions about the acute shortage of scientists and skilled 
technicians which is threatening their development |plans. 
Kuo Mo-jo, the president of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, has announced that a 12-year plan of scientific 
expansion is being formulated this month, covering a wide 
range of subjects from atomic energy to automation. (Similar 
plans for philosophy and the social sciences have already 
been drafted.) Millions of scientists and technicians would 
be needed, he said, and the available force was “ far short ” 


_of what was required. 


One reason for this is the failure of the communists, 
despite strenuous efforts, to attract home the many dis- 
tinguished Chinese who prefer to live in exile rather than 
face the new regime. According to Kuo Mo-jo’s figures 
nearly 10,000 scientists are working or studying abroad in 
non-communist countries, and only a thousand have gone 
home in the six years since the communists took over 
control. He pleaded with the rest that “ it is time for you 
to come back . . . to the warmth of the motherland.” 

Signs have appeared of a realisation among the Chinese 
leaders that, if the call is to be answered, they must relax 
the rigid controls they formerly imposed on intellectuals. 
Appeals for more freedom of discussion and “ independent 
thinking ” have now been followed by a declaration from 
Lu Ting-yi, the head of the Central Committee’s pro- 
paganda department, which marks a radical departure from 
orthodox communist thinking. Inaugurating the slogan 
“ Let flowers of all seasons blossom together and let diverse 
schools of thought contend,” Lu Ting-yi went on to describe 
as a fallacy the idea that development in the natural sciences 
is governed by the class structure of society. Chinese 
intellectuals are no longer obliged to regard the work of 
western scientists as “ capitalist,” and therefore tainted, or 
to assume the superiority of theories evolved in socialist 
countries. 
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views given by Mr Nutting to M. Maurice Faure, his 
French opposite number, last weekend. One of the minor 
mysteries surrounding the British position on these ques- 
tions is the curious ineptness which, throughout, has 
characterised the Government’s dealing with the Six. The 
latest episode continues the unfortunate April-shower 
pattern of extinguishing faint rays of hope as soon as they 
appear, then seeking to counteract the effect with new 
hopes, only to repeat the cold treatment again. 

Why M. Faure had to come to London to be told 


that the British would not join Euratom—if that was really — 


the reason—is not clear. The European countries had no 
false hopes on that score, although there has been increas- 
ing confidence that once Euratom was established the 
British Government would find means of associating this 
country with it. The British preference for the OEEC 
plan was well known, as was the formal position, taken by 
Britain and the Six alike, that there is nothing inherently 
inconsistent in the two plans and that Euratom can be fitted 
into the larger, looser OEEC scheme. What then is the 
explanation ? A last minute French bid for support ? Or 
simply a rather heavy-handed British way of wishing the Six 
godspeed by showing interest without commitment ? 

Regardless of motive, the effect has been to underline 
once again the rigidity of the British position and the 
unsatisfactory nature of the explanations given for that 
position. The three arguments most often heard in sup- 
port of the Government’s policy are that participation in 
Euratom would interfere with the British military pro- 
gramme, that it would lessen the chances of a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Americans, and that it would not 
be in Britain’s commercial interest. None of these reasons 
stands up to scrutiny. The Six have never assumed that 
full British participation could be obtained in every respect ; 
what they have hoped for was some form of qualified par- 
ticipation, and to achieve that they were ready to make 
concessions. There is reason to suppose that a way could 
have been found to enable the British to continue with the 
military aspects of their atomic programme without inter- 
ference or supervision by Euratom. The argument that 
the Americans would be harder to deal with if Britain 
found a means of participating in Euratom is even more 
difficult to swallow, given the obvious American support 
for Euratom and thinly disguised impatience with the 
British attitude. This leaves the commercial argument. 
Here the calculation that Britain stands to gain from hold- 
ing aloof is hard to understand except in the shortest of 
short runs. Capital, inventive genius, technological skill, 
and well-trained engineers are the ingredients of a success- 
ful atomic energy programme. How long is it sensible to 
suppose that a substantial British lead can be maintained 
over the combined efforts of Germany, France, Italy and 
the Low Countries ? 


Steelworkers Break the Peace 


HE British steel industry has been free from industrial 
T stoppages for many years. That record has now been 
broken in a way which has been regarded as sufficiently 
serious to attract the special attention of the Cabinet. 
A large output of steel has already been lost through the 
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overtime ban which maintenance men in the industry have 
been operating since April 11th. The cause of the dispute 
is the refusal of leaders of the maintenance men to accept 
the wage increase of 10s. a week which has been agreed 
by other steelworkers. They say they want to preserve 
their differentials ; but this is a new departure, for they 
have hitherto been content to receive the same flat increase 
as the other steel workers, The overtime ban has developed 
into a strike, affecting 3,000 workers, at six steel works 
where the men say that members of the staff have been 
used to carry out maintenance work. 

The decision to recommend the ban was never officially 
conveyed to the employers’ organisations, and the unions 
have refused to refer the matter to arbitration. The student 
of industrial affairs may therefore have no difficulty in gues- 
sing the names of two of the unions principally concerned. 
One is the Electrical Trades Union, with a communist 
leadership and a policy of recognising all strikes. Another 
is the Amalgamated Engineering Union, where the com- 
munists have not yet gained control, but where their 
influence is strong. The Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion and the National Union of Blast Furnacemen, for their 
part, are naturally out of sympathy with a strike which is 
costing their members substantial earnings and which is 
based on a claim that their wages should be kept at a fixed 
differential below those of the maintenance men. Many 
highly paid production workers resent the implication that 
because they have not served an apprenticeship they are 
therefore less skilled. 

The ban is patchy in its application, and patchy also 
in its effect. The continuous strip mills have lost most 
output, particularly as their maintenance work is largely 
done at the weekend ; but other firms, such as the United 
Steel Companies, are little affected as yet. The loss of 
output happens to have come at a time when steel stocks 
in consumers’ hands are high ; it may not therefore be quite 
as serious for the country as it would have been a short 
time ago. But those who organised this stoppage may 
not have been aware of that. 


The New Oxford College 


HE new college to be established at Oxford will not, as 

was reported in some newspapers last week-end, cater 
only for scientists. In this stronghold of the arts, where it 
is so often argued that the need for more scientists must 
not be allowed to upset the existing balance of the faculties, 
it would be cynical indeed if the other colleges were to 
preserve their character only by deliberately creating an 
institution in which there was no balance at all. The new 
college is, however, expected to house a rather high pro- 
portion of scientists and technologists—nearly half of its 
300 to 400 students—against an average of only about a 
third for the university as a whole. 

It is quite right that a new institution should take account 
of the sort of graduates that the nation most needs, and 
that, as the university population (together with the pro- 
portion of scientists in it) rises, the larger numbers should 
be accommodated in a new institution rather than by 
crowding the older colleges. This is necessary not only 
to preserve the special character of Oxford, but also to get 
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the money. The University Grants Committee can distri- 
bute its largesse, on which the new foundation would at 
first depend, only to the university and not to the autono- 
mous colleges ; and industry is more likely to be generous to 
an institution that is particularly interested in scientists. But 
if these excellent arguments-had not existed, one has an 
unworthy suspicion that they might have been conveniently 
invented. For the creation of this new institution may mean 
that the other colleges can now sit back and do nothing, 
with a sigh of relief that they need not after all take in an 
inconvenient number of new science students—and make 
room for an even more inconvenient number of science 
fellows at their high tables. 

The plan has incurred some criticism because of one of 
its subsidiary effects. Although the undergraduates of 
St Catherine’s Society are to be hived off into the new 
foundation, it is proposed that that society should carry on 
as a postgraduate institution. It has been argued that 
it is a mistake to remove the middle—and steadying—age 
group between dons and undergraduates from the confines 
of ordinary college life. This argument may be unduly 
conservative. As Mr Max Beloff has pointed out in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, postgraduate students derive 
much benefit from each other’s society, and the two existing 
postgraduate colleges, Nuffield and St Antony’s (the former 
has a few undergraduates too), cannot meet the heavy 
demand for places. Cambridge has as yet nothing of the 
kind, but the same sort of provision is being made in the 
United States where the privately endowed universities are 
increasingly engaged in postgraduate’ studies. 


Israel Drops a Pilot 


FEARING a puzzled look, the Israel parliament has 
W accepted the unexplained resignation of Mr Sharett 
from the Foreign Secretaryship in Mr. Ben-Gurion’s cabinet 
and his replacement by another member of the Labour 
(Mapai) party, Mrs Golda Myerson. Mr Sharett says the 
change had “nothing to do with any specific policy matter, 
event, or incident ”; Mr Ben-Gurion, while admitting differ- 
ences of opinion, says that the two men had always had 
confidence in one another. What is the explanation ? 

For full understanding of a complicated personal crisis, 
it will be necessary to wait until the dust has settled. Mean- 
time, though sealed lips always suggest a defence issue, and 
though the Liberals who are in the cabinet call for its resig- 
nation on grounds that a reshuffle so inexplicable must spell 
a change of foreign policy, it would be an over-simplifica- 
tion to interpret the scene as one between a champion of 
appeasement—Mr Sharett—and a champion of risks and 
sabre-rattling—Mr Ben-Gurion—and so to deduce that war 
is more likely. It was Mr Sharett who was premier at the 
time of one of Israel’s most momentous forays against 
Egypt ; more lately, it was Mr Ben-Gurion who promised 
co-operation to Mr Hammarskjéld. 

In the months since Egypt’s Czech arms deal increased 
the danger of an explosion, the two men have probably 
been as close as ever before to agreement about problems 
on and beyond the frontier. It is likely that their main 
difference is domestic. Temperamentally, two men could 
scarcely be more different. Mr Ben-Gurion takes decisions 
by intuition, Mr Sharett on a basis of hard work and 
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attention to detail. Mr Ben-Gurion puts faith in manna, 
and gets it with an “I told you so”; Mr Sharett pre- 
fers to put his faith im dollar aid. For forty years, the 
struggle towards statehood has caused both men to rele- 
gate the division between them to second place. A turn- 
ing-point seems to have come during the lull when Mr 
Ben-Gurion retired from politics and into the Negev. As 
sc often happens, the easing of a strain seems to have dis- 
closed its intensity. While Mr Ben-Gurion was vegetating, 
the Sharett technique, so different from his own, kept the 
cabinet going ; perhaps this was nettling. But during the 
same period, Mapai told Mr Sharett in no uncertain terms 
that he would not be premier after the next elections ; this 
must have been nettling for him, too. Mr Sharett now dis- 
closes that when Mr Ben-Gurion resumed the premiership, 
he “ believed that co-operation would not be successful this 
time.” He was right. Mr Ben-Gurion is undoubtedly 
better than he at explaining policy to the public, especially 
to a rising tide of young people and new immigrants who 
question every manifestation of moderation by the old gang. 
Perhaps this was the issue on which they parted company, 
but the final scene had had a long, slow build-up. 


Mao Calls the Boffins Home 


| 7s Chinese leaders have made some interesting admis- 


sions about the acute shortage of scientists and skilled 
technicians which is threatening their development plans. 
Kuo Mo-jo, the president of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, has announced that a 12-year plan of scientific 
expansion is being formulated this month, covering a wide 
range of subjects from atomic energy to automation. (Similar 
plans for philosophy and the social sciences have already 
been drafted.) Millions of scientists and technicians would 
be needed, he said, and the available force was “ far short ” 


_of what was required. 


One reason for this is the failure of the communists, 
despite strenuous efforts, to attract home the many dis- 
tinguished Chinese who prefer to live in exile rather than 
face the new regime. According to Kuo Mo-jo’s figures 
nearly 10,000 scientists are working or studying abroad in 
non-communist countries, and only a thousand have gone 
home in the six years since the communists took over 
control. He pleaded with the rest that “ it is time for you 
to come back . . . to the warmth of the motherland.” 

Signs have appeared of a realisation among the Chinese 
leaders that, if the call is to be answered, they must relax 
the rigid controls they formerly imposed on intellectuals. 
Appeals for more freedom of discussion and “ independent 
thinking ” have now been followed by a declaration from 
Lu Ting-yi, the head of the Central Committee’s pro- 
paganda department, which marks a radical departure from 
orthodox communist thinking. Inaugurating the slogan 
“ Let flowers of all seasons blossom together and let diverse 
schools of thought contend,” Lu Ting-yi went on to describe 
as a fallacy the idea that development in the natural sciences 
is governed by the class structure of society. Chinese 
intellectuals are no longer obliged to regard the work of 
western scientists as “ capitalist,” and therefore tainted, or 
to assume the superiority of theories evolved in socialist 
countries. 
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Not even in Russia has the ghost of Lysenko been quite 
so bluntly exorcised. The motive is plain—to encourage 
Chinese scientists to look to the west for knowledge as well 
as to Russia, and to persuade the exiles that they can safely 
bring back to China the fruits of the work they have done 


abroad. Stalinist dogmas are being adapted to the hard 
facts. 


Tensions in Holland 


HE disclosure of personal differences within the Dutch 
T royal family has drawn attention to the difficulties of 
cabinet-making to a degree that is, in Holland, unusual. In 
fact, the situation that has been disclosed does not amount 
to a constitutional crisis ; it may contain the seeds of such a 
crisis in the future, but even that—given the serious sense 
of duty and high public spirit of the persons involved—may 
be avoided. Queen Juliana, who is no automatic monarch 
but a strong and troubled personality, has for long been 
relying on the opinions of a faith healer, Miss Hofmans, 
to a degree that her natural and constitutional advisers 
regret. Her sustained grief at the partial blindness of her 
youngest daughter, and the evident (not necessarily total) 
estrangement between the Queen and Prince Bernhard, 
contribute to a state of tension in a respected family. 

Most of these facts have been known for some time to 
a fair number of people in the Netherlands, though the 
Dutch press has exercised the same kind of self-restraint 
as British editors observed for a time over the personal 
affairs of Edward VIII. As then, a sudden disclosure has 
created a sudden air of crisis, but the parallel ends there. 
It is not clear who gave the whole story to the German 
weekly Der Spiegel, or why, but the motive is not likely to 
have been to precipitate a major crisis in Dutch affairs ; 
no constitutional conflict exists. 

Mr Drees, the outgoing Prime Minister who has been 
entrusted with the task of cabinet-forming, has a difficult 
enough task (by the sedate standards of Dutch politics) 
without this complication, and it is natural and right that 
the political leaders should be doing their best, as they are, 
to insulate the immediate problem of government from the 
tensions of the monarchy. An apparently trifling shift of 
party strengths in the‘elections of a fortnight ago conceals 
a real swing of opinion not against the Catholic religion 
but against political Catholicism, which overplayed its 
electoral hand and produced a reaction in some sensitive 
districts. Mr Drees, a socialist of the moderate Dutch kind, 
is finding the balance of the next coalition a more difficult 
problem than normally ; but even that, in a country where 
moderation is carried to extremes, should not prove 
insoluble. 


Horrid Hoardings 


T is good to have a Minister of Housing who sometimes 
I takes his esthetic functions seriously. Mr Sandys this 
week reminded local authorities of their powers, under the 
1947 Planning Act, to control outdoor advertisements. Under 
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the regulations issued in 1951 there are two different 
procedures: ordinarily advertisements can remain unless 
the local authority specifically objects to them ; but the 
authority can also, with the Ministex’s approval, “designate 
areas of “special control” where no outdoor advertising 
at all is allowed except by its special consent. The adver- 
tiser has the right to appeal against its decision to the 
Minister. 

Mr Sandys finds that many authorities have used these 
powers too sparingly. Others, it should be added, have 
used them too officiously. One reason for this, perhaps, is 
that the charming country town or rural beauty spot is often 
in the area of a conservative council which may be too 
tender with local business interests; whereas smoke- 
blackened industrial towns, which would look no worse—if 
not rather better—with a few more neon signs, are more 
likely to be under the control of socialist councillors whose 
pleasure is to say no to private enterprise. But, with so 
many other media available to advertisers, and in view of 
the advertisers’ right of appeal to the Minister, disuse of the 
powers is probably a greater problem than occasional abuse. 
In particular, there seem to be too few areas of special 
control. The Minister believes that one reason for this 
may be that the power of special control is rather too 
drastic. He is going to discuss with local authorities and 
advertisers whether the Act should be amended in any way, 
and later will issue some definite guidance. 


Signor Togliatti Joins In 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S secret speech was loaded with 
dynamite. The delay in its explosion in the western 
communist world has not deprived it of its force. After the 
Anglo-Saxon strictures and confessions, the big Communist 
battalions of France and Italy could no longer avoid the blast 
by-_hiding their heads in the sand. Signor Togliatti was first 
to break the silence in a lengthy interview which may mark a 
date in the history of world communism as the end of 
Stalinist ventriloquism and the beginning of open discussion. 
He did not limit his criticism of the Russians to the manner 
in which they have handled the document, releasing it-first 
to the “ bourgeois press ” ; he also assailed the substance of 
Khrushchev’s argument, It is not enough, in his opinion, 
to explain everything away by reference to one giant scape- 
goat ; a Marxist explanation must be provided to show how 
“such errors could have crept into the evolution of Socialis: 
society.” Nor can Russia’s present rulers disclaim their 
complicity by arguing that they had no choice in the regime 
of terror. They must shoulder their share of responsibility. 
From all these shocking “ revelations” about Stalinism, 
Signor Togliatti firmly draws the lesson that “the Soviet 
model is no longer compulsory for the Communist parties 
outside the USSR.” 

No doubt these criticisms are valid. But if Mr Khrushchev 
and the rest cannot really plead fear as a sufficient excuse, 
Signor Togliatti himself is certainly not entitled to plead 
ignorance. This veteran leader played too important a role 
in the early Comintern to feign lack of knowledge now about 
the makings of Stalinism. The fact is that there are no men 
with clean hands throughout the Communist leadership, 
not only in Russia. Stalinism with its rigid structure and 
its witchhunts is being buried by its own favourite sons ; 
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and the burial is the beginning of new discussions and, 
maybe, of new men. 

In the immediate future the Italian Communist party 
may pay quite a heavy price for the fresh wind. Only a 
narrow frontier separates it from the leftist Socialist party 
of Signor Nenni and many disgruntled members, shocked 
by the revelations, will be tempted to cross over. The 
leaders are now hotly debating how to use their newly 
gained independence to save the day. Some are apparently 
in panic, while others think that the shock will in the long 
run prove salutary. 


Rearguard Action by M. Thorez 


RENCH Communists are not confined to L’Humamité 
F exclusively for their newspaper reading. The publica- 
tion of the Khrushchev version by Le Monde provoked such 
a stir in the party cells that the leaders were forced to face 
the music. A statement issued this week by the Political 
Bureau blames the Russians for withholding the official text, 
and demands a “ Marxist explanation.” Where Signor 
Togliatti, however, speaks of stagnation and bureaucracy, the 
French insist more on Stalin’s achievements as Lenin’s 
successor and “ in the formation of all Communist parties.” 
Thus M. Thorez, the French secretary-general, even while 
attacking him, pays a posthumous compliment to his bene- 
factor. For months now it has been noticeable that while 
Italian Communists were swimming with the tide, the 
French leadership was desperately clinging to any Stalinist 
hold which still offered. 

In this rearguard action it may temporarily succeed. The 
party congress is to-be held in less than a month ; there is 
not much time for spontaneous discontent to concentrate. 
Everything is being done to stifle discussion. Demands that 
the anathemas pronounced on “ deviationists ” should be 
reviewed, that the French party should look at its own 
“cult of the individual,” that leading bodies should be 
elected by secret ballot, have been curtly dismissed. Plans 
are laid for re-electing the followers of M. Thorez into all 
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key posts. It is easier, however, to score a Pyrrhic victory 
than to control permanently the resentment accumulated by 
thousands of devoted party workers who for years had 
swallowed the slogans now admitted as lies. A wide gap 
separates the Communists and socialists in France; the 
leaders need not fear mass defections, but the pressures 
released below will, sooner or later, find their way to the top. 

How long can Moscow remain silent ? It couid ignore 
the publication of Mr Khrushchev’s secret speech by the 
“ bourgeois press,” its dissemination through the Voice of 
America, and even the stirring appeals of Anglo-Saxon 
Daily Workers. It cannot remain deaf to the voices now 
coming from Paris and Rome. Should the Kremlin accept 
the challenge, however, it will reveal the list of Stalin’s 
crimes to the broad Russian public much earlier than was 
intended. There are difficulties in destalinisation by instal- 
ments. After the dissolution of the Cominform communist 
parties were supposed to consult on all important matters. 
In this case something must have gone wrong with the 
wires and the situation has got out of control. The Russians 
themselves sowed the seed, urging the foreign parties at 
their last congress to speak with their own voices. They 
have now to gather an unexpectedly early harvest. The 
Cominform is dead ; the national communist movements 
are beginning to show signs of life of their own. 


Plans for Premium Bonds 


HIS week’s debate in the Commons on the premium 

bond scheme was a disappointing affair. Labour found 
itself committed to opposing the bonds against its better 
political judgment ; Mr Wilson was an embarrassed man 
and therefore, as so often when in that position, a wild 
one. The church and chapel spokesmen, who had a case, 
made a hash of it. They are a sad shadow of their pre- 
decessors, who so brilliantly debated the Prayer Book thirty 
years ago ; when members of this House talk religion their 
tone is so often that of a dull parish magazine and never 
redolent of the quality of, say, a university sermon. 

Mr Macmillan, for his part, lacked the full courage of 
his new convictions. Of the impediments that he has 
deliberately accepted to the scheme’s chances of success, 
there is probably a good social case for keeping the unit 
price of each bond as high as £1 and for setting a maximum 
limit of {£500 (it was once going to be £250) on individual 
holdings ; there may also be an economic case for saying 
that the bonds must be held for-six months before they 
will qualify for drawing—although some members wanted 
this cut to three months, so that the first draw could take 
place before the next Budget. But the other encourage- 
ments to sales resistance in the scheme—if the principle 
of the lottery be accepted—seem as unnecessary as they 
may be unprofitable. Mr Macmillan has permitted himself 
one easement: to hold draws monthly instead of quarterly 
will help to sustain interest, especially in the vital first 
year or two. But the top price remains a chance of winning 
only £1,000 for £1, which may not prove much counter 
to the pools’ offer of £75,000 for 6d.; at the other end of 
the scale, the man who holds £500 regularly in these bonds 
should have an even chance of getting some sort of prize 
(most probably of £25) about once every two years, but 
this sort of investor, with this sort of luck, should be-capable 
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of working out that he would get a higher return from more 
orthodox securities. This, however, is an essay in logic ; 
and the bonds are an appeal to excitement. 


Inflow from Ireland 


ur correspondent in Dublin writes : The result of the 
partial Census of Population taken in April this year 
has given a severe shock to Irish opinion. It shows that in 
the five years since 1951, the population has fallen from 
2,961,000 to 2,895,000. This is the lowest figure ever 
recorded for the area comprised in the Republic. The loss 
in these five years also represents by far the heaviest annual 
rate of decline since the 1880s. The impact of this fall is all 
the greater because it comes after a long period of compara- 
tive stability. Between 1926 and 1946 the population fell 
by only 15,000, which contrasted favourably with any period 
since the decline in population began in the 1840s. The 
census of 1951 showed a small increase, the first recorded 
since the census of 1841. There appeared therefore to be 
some ground for hope that numbers had at last become 
stabilised. It did not appear that emigration was declining ; 
indeed it was increasing in the later forties and the Com- 
mission on Emigration carefully abstained from holding out 
false hopes. But it was thought that an expanding natural 
increase would counter-balance its effects. These nape 
have been spectacularly belied. 


Differences with America 


Since we addressed our readers last week on the subject 
of our pending differences with America, two decisions 
have been taken, both of first-rate importance. Our 
Government have determined not to retaliate for the 
dismissal of Mr Crampton by visiting their natural 
displeasure on the unoffending American Minister at this 
Court, Mr Dallas; and Mr Buchanan, the late Envoy, 
has been selected by the Convention at Cincinnati as the 
Democratic, and therefore probably the successful, candi- 
date for the next Presidency. . When to these 


considerations were added the further ones, that the con- 
duct of the Government at Washington was condemned 
by many of the best and soberest men of their own 
country both in the Senate and in private life ; that that 
Government had only a short remaining tenure of office, 
and might probably be succeeded by more moderate, more 
decorous, and more just men. . 


. that we cannot expect 
from the American people the amenities or decorums of 
language and proceeding which prevail in the intercourse 
of more settled States ; and that this sending away of 
objectionable or unacceptable foreign ministers appears 
to have been by no means an uncommon practice among 
the Americans, and to have been usually passed over by 
other States as a breach of manners pardonable enough, 
perhaps, in rough Republicans—and finally, when it was 
noticed that an opening seemed to be offered, by the 
published instructions to Mr Dallas, for an accommoda- 
tion of the Central American controversy,—we see not 
only that there may have been sufficient grounds for the 
pacific decision at which our Government has arrived, but 
that in all likelihood that decision was a righteous and a 
wise one. The result will show whether our forbearance 
will be appreciated as it deserves, or misconstrued as 
perhaps it may be, ~ 


Che Economist 


June 21, 1856 
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It is notable, however, that the expansion of the rate of 
natural increase has continued ; it is now greater than at 
any time since the 1880s. (Compared with most other 
countries with its age structure, however, Ireland still breeds 
very few children—not because the average family is unduly 
small, but because so many. Irishmen remain unmarried.) 
The reason for the latest loss of population must therefore 
lie in increased emigration ; and this, of course, is a direct 
function of the quite exceptional opportunities for employ- 
ment in Britain in the last five years. 


South China Sea Bubble 


IVE governments have now claimed one or other of two 
disputed groups of islands in the South China Sea. An 
enterprising Filipino recently announced that the Nansha 
islets, which lie between the southernmost tip of Vietnam 
and the Philippines, and are scattered in the area of the 
eight-feet high Itu Aba,»were his private property. He 
argues, surprisingly, that he surveyed them first, though 
Itu Aba itself has been marked on maps for some time ; 
but the Filipino government has decided to support his 
claim, if necessary before the United Nations. The Vietnam 
government has 
reasserted its own 
claim both to the 
Nanshas and to 
the Paracel 
islands further 
north, on the 
ground that they 
were formerly 
French and auto- 
matically became 
Vietnamese when 
France handed 
over power. The 
French agree that 
they handed over 
the Paracels, but 
insist that the 
transfer did not 
include Spratley—an outpost of the Nanshas—which they 
say is still theirs. The Chinese Communists and Nationalists, 
for once speaking in unison, say that Chinese explorers and 
cartographers got to the islands long before anyone else ; 
but they are naturally less agreed as to whether they are 
Peking’s or Taipeh’s property. 

The Paracels, equidistant from Vietnam and China’s 
Hainan island, would advance Peking’s power uncomfort- 
ably far south if they fell into its hands. If present occupa- 
tion is the test, the Vietnamese claim to have a garrison in 
the Paracels, and the Chinese Nationalists’ are also said to 
have sent a force there. Both have been outdone in the 
Nanshas by the private enterprise of another Filipino, who 
has already issued his own set of stamps in the name of 
the “ Kingdom of Humanity.” It seems a pity that so many 
governments, all of which have more urgent matters to think 
about, should waste their energies on island-hunting. Asia’s 
young nationalists may well feel the old Kiplingesque urge 
to plant their flags beyond their shores ; but when too many 
countries start chasing too few islands, eveni islands as 
insignificant as these, the results may be explosive. 
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grapes than any other district in South Africa, and 


now making tremendous strides in developing its 





vast industrial potential. We have played our part 


GREAT all-rounder, jute. In the West Indies even test in the town’s development for over 75 years, r 
matches have been played on wickets of jute matt- 
ing. When a young cricketer wins his cap the chances are 
that there’s jute in the lining of that. And jute helps his 
footwork—because there’s probably jute in his boots as 


: 
/ 
: 


well. 
But jute is no ‘flannelled fool at the wicket’. It’s one of 
the world’s most versatile workers. When you’re on the & 


carpet you’re on jute. Get the sack—and you get jute. If 
you know the ropes you know jute. If you’ve a roof over 
your head you’re under jute’s influence there. 

Jute, in fact, is all over the place—yet seldom in the 
public eye. Look closely where the work is hardest, where 
the job is unglamorous but vital—and you’re pretty sure 


to find jute. Honest, tough, down-to-earth, indispensable TH E ST AN D AR D B ANK 


@ jute. Well played, Daisee! 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. | 
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— makers of jute bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; yarns for HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST, EC4 


woven carpets; cloth for tufted carpets and needlefelts, for backing 
linoleum, for tarpaulins; roofing felt, damp-courses and plasterers 
scrim; webbing; and cotton belting. 
Over 725 Offices in Africa Our 94th Year 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us :— § 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LID * MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS * DUNDEE 





MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 

most efficient way is to fit a Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 

engine power output goes up by more than 50%, A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a lower 
specific fuel consumption. 
The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A Pp J E R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC err gs 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON 
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Letters to the Editor 





Britain’s Trade Defences 


Str—The article in your issue 6f June 
2nd is a diaphanously disguised plea for 
free trade. 

You put up, as wobbly skittles, the 
imaginary case of those who take a 
contrary view and then proceed to 
knock it down. Those of us who sup- 
port a different policy do not wish to 
restrict special favours to a “sterling 
Commonwealth club,” as he suggests. 
We should wish to see the whole of 
the Empire and Commonwealth, com- 
prising both. sterling and dollar terri- 
tories, included in a comprehensive pre- 
ferential area. It has never been our 
belief that Commonwealth trade should 
even attempt to be exclusive. But such 
a preferential area should be maintained 
in order to provide a basis of stability 
on which its members could rely during 
good times and ill. 

You suggest that those who take this 
view are saying “that since the trade 
of the sterling area ... is especially 
vulnerable to American recession, we 
should during an American reces- 
sion rely more exclusively upon it.” 
What we in fact say is that by a de- 
liberate policy we should build up the 
trade of the Commonwealth area, so as 
to make it less vulnerable to American 
recession when it comes, less dependent 
upon the United States even in good 
times, and thus less precariously. poised 
upon a too small balance of gold and 
dollar reserves. 

We do not invite protection merely 
for declining industries, though there is 
much to be said for doing so in the 
case of an industry which has a good 
chance of recovery. We desire protec- 
tion for all industries which need help 
both here and in the Commonwealth. 
Protection in the past has not only 
helped declining industries to recover 
and prosperous industries to keep their 
place, but has been of particular value 
in helping to establish young industries 
—such for example in their earlier days 
as the chemical, glass, motor car and 
rayon industries, to mention only a few. 
Furthermore, when competing with the 
weight of dollar exports (often subsi- 
dised) from the United States on the 
one hand and with goods made by cheap 
labour in worse conditions on the other 
hand, it is clearly necessary for our 
Governments to look after their own 
people, both at home and abroad. 

The fallacy behind your ideas seems 
to be the old free trade one, which, to 
put it crudely, is that all countries are 
alike, or, if they are not, that they should 
be made or considered to be so.—Yours 
faithfully, M. PETHERICK, 

Chairman 
Empire Industries Association 
and British Empire League, S.W.1 


The Copyright Bill 


Sir—The Note in your issue of June 9th 
contains certain passages which as they 
stand might possibly give rise to mis- 
understanding. They are as follows: 

(1) Infringement.—The implication is 
that Clause 5 (5) (not 5 (2)) introduces 
a new principle in providing that a 
person who lets premises for a perform- 
ance of a work may infringe copyright. 
This is not so; under section 2 (3) of 
the 1911 Act a person who lets a theatre 
or other place of entertainment for the 
public performance of a copyright work 
may in certain circumstances commit a 
breach of copyright. In fact, Clause § 
(5) does little more than clarify the 
wording of the 1911 Act. 

- (2) Fair Dealing —The reason for the 
provision about “ ephemeral ” recording 
is not that performing and recording 
rights may be in different hands but 
that such a provision is essential for the 
convenience of artistes employed to give 
performances for broadcasting and for 
the efficient conduct of the broadcasting 
services ; as often as not the artiste will 
not be available at the time when. the 
broadcast is to be made. 

(3) Licence of Right to Record.— 
“Rights ” in the second sentence of this 
paragraph seems to be a misprint for 
“ rates.” 

(4) Component Rights.—The explana- 
tion of Clause 13 (film copyright) is not 
entirely accurate. The fact that a copy- 
right exists in a film version of a novel, 
for example, does not mean that the 
owner of the copyright in the film can 
prevent another, different, film of that 
novel from being made with the consent 
of the owner of the copyright of the 
novel. The comment, in the same para- 
graph, about the Harry ‘Lime Theme 
seems to overlook the fact that, even 


when the copyright in the film has- 


expired, a musical work ferming part of 
this film but enjoying its own separate 
copyright can be freely played only as 
dert of the film. 

(5) “ Copyright in the Copy Book.”— 
“Clause 39,” not Clause 16, is the 
Clause dealing with the educational use 
of copyright material.—Yours faithfully, 
Board of Trade M. L. G. BALFouR 


Letters from Prison 


Srr—Your references on page 980 of 
your issue of June 9th to letters from 
prisoners shows a lack of “inside” 
knowledge. I am not at the same dis- 
advantage. Every prisoner knows from 
bitter experience that every official (with 
rare exceptions) from the Secretary of 
State downwards is in fact engaged in 
repression. I know the atmosphere of a 
prison, both the closed and open 
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variety. I have spoken to a man who 
has presented twénty-six petitions to the 
Secretary of State during three years of 
imprisonment, and in them made serious 
allegations against police officers, includ- 
ing charges that they “ railraaded ” him ; 
and everyone of these was answered by 
means of the stereotype form “sees no 
reason.” 

The whole system whereby 7.000 odd 
petitions by prisoners disappear in a vast 
paper chase into the Home Office is 
scandalous. As the convict says, “ who 
cares?” 

Make no mistake, prison officers are as 
a rule reactionary domineering bullies. 
Those who are not shine like lamps in 
the dark world on the other side of prison 
walls. They are not harassed and cer- 
tainly not overworked men. They are 
underpaid, I think, and yet many whom 
I saw manage to run motor cars—Yours 
faithfully, 


Nottingham Rosert S. SMITH 


Students on the Red Carpet 


Sir—You rightly point out the need for 
more hostel accommodation for overseas 
students, and the need for them to 
make more intimate contact with our 
“cold, grey people.” But you do not 
link these two objectives. When will 
the authorities realis¢ that to crowd 
students from Nigeria or India together 
in special hostels is to aggravate their 
sense of separation from English people 
and English life? Rockefeller built 
hostels in New York, Chicago and 
Berkeley, but he insisted that half of 
the student residents should be Ameri- 
can and half from overseas. Cannot this 
admirable principle be extended to 
whatever hostels are in blueprint in this 
country ? The African who lives for 
three years with other Africans in Lon- - 
don has missed an opportunity. Such 
hostels would also overcome the tradi- 
tional English student’s shyness in be- 
friending his colleagues from overseas. 


—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.2 ° R. G. Witson 


Pyrrhic Banking Victory ? 


Sir—The article on. page 896 of the June 
2nd issue of your magazine pays well- 
merited tribute to Mr Allan Sproul, but, 
in my opinion, it is offensively and 
unnecessarily derogatory to Mr Alfred 
Hayes. I feel that your “New York 
correspondent” is highly unjustified in 
referring to Mr Hayes as “a mild and 
inexperienced man” who will “do the 
bidding ” of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D.C. i 

Mr Alfred Hayes, a man of unques- 
tioned intellectual integrity and 
character, has been a_ well-respected 
member of our international banking 
fraternity and a deep, thorough student 
of the various aspects of economics and 
finance. I know that many others here 
share my own indignation at this 
unwarranted and unseemly article.— 
Yours faithfully, 

REW L. Gomory 

Manufacturers Trust Company, 

New York 
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Quotes—but Votes? 


Stevenson has always done his home- 
work. A sense of historical perspective 
gives breadth to what he says on foreign 


WHAT I THINK. 
By Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Hart-Davis. 228 pages. 18s. 


N OTHING surely is more unread- 
able than yesterday’s political 
speeches. Those delivered by the poli- 
ticians of other countries would seem to 
enter a special category of unreadability. 
“Selected speeches of Herr Finanzrat 
Stompenhauer ”—“ pages culled from 
the addresses of M. Hercule Dubonnet ” 
—who picks them up eagerly or feels 
compelled to read further? And, it 
must be admitted, there is often a par- 
ticularly resistant. quality in American 
political speech-making. The magic of 
Lincoln’s oratory has created—as 
Gibbon did for English writing—a 
tradition of forced grandiloquence, of 
July the Fourth prose, totally unlit by 
its inspirer’s sagacity, humanity and wit. 
A collection of political speeches by an 
American politician has, therefore, nine 
chances out of ten of being unreadable 
—unless the politician happens to be 
Mr Adlai Stevenson. 

His coilection of recent 
triumphantly represents the tenth 
chance. He cannot apparently write 
anything that is not merely possible, 
but a positive pleasure to read. There 
is, it is true, a trace of repetition 
in this volume, since some of the 
themes were bound, by their very 
urgency, to recur. But this fact detracts 
little from the hold each separate essay 
—for essays they often seem, rather than 
speeches—maintains on the attention of 
the reader. Here is politics, other 
people’s politics, in fact, largely Ameri- 
can campaign politics. Yet one reads 
on. Why ? 

For one thing, Mr Stevenson does not 
confuse eloquence with pomposity. 
Much that he says is truly eloquent and 
moving, but the mood springs from 
sincerity, not the desire to impress. 
The reader never seems to catch the 
author’s unspoken thought: “Now I 
will have a little purple passage "—or if 
he does, Mr Stevenson is a split-second 
ahead of him (as, at one point, in the 
touching address to the -students at 
Princeton, he begins: “There is a 
wonderful passage in Emerson” and 
characteristically adds: “and happily I 
couldn’t Jay my hands on it”). For an 
English audience, particularly, Mr 
Stevenson’s mastery of wit, irony and 
understatement is most  satisfying— 
besides being a useful reminder that 
intelligence lightened by humour is no 
English monopoly. 

These speeches are not, however, 
belles lettres. They are not carried by 
style. Beneath the verbal ease, Mr 


speeches 


relations. His knowledge of American 
history brings depth to his comments on 
the local political scene. The Lincolnian 
echoes are not oratorical flourishes, but 
expressions of his central thought. Yet 
history does not overload or exclude 
contemporary judgment. As early as 
1954 Mr Stevenson was warning his 
countrymen of the switch in Soviet tac- 
tics from the military to the economic 
offensive—a switch which seems to be 
taking the Administration by surprise in 
1956—and in his speech on the American 
economy delivered in Texas last year at 
the height of the boom, he pointed to the 
over-expansion of the automobile indus- 
try as a prelude to the dislocation 
suffered by Detroit today. 

But perhaps the abiding interest of 
the speeches lies in the fact that they 
explore, with wit, with learning and 
with eloquence, the great issues of free 
society and the liberal tradition. The 
relationship between government and 
the individual, the possible conflict 
between  state-provided welfare and 
personal liberty, the role of government 
and opposition in a system of ordered 
liberty, the duties and limits of free 
speech, the reconciliation of belief in 
truth with the acceptance of empiricism 
and diversity—on all these issues, Mr 
Stevenson not only speaks finely in the 
great western tradition of humanism. 
He does so with an urgency and 
fire made necessary by the McCarthy 
episode. What might be no more than 
the statement of principle in normal 
times of free thought and inquiry has 
become something more moving—a pro- 
fession of faith. 

Wherever, therefore, these speeches 
are read by freedom-loving men, the 
image of America will be the brighter 
and the leadership the nation exercises 
through sheer power will seem justified 
by generosity, reason and vision as well. 


Great Campaigner 


COOTE BAHADUR. 

By E. W. Sheppard. 

Werner Laurie. 247 pages. 25s. 

1° all but a few, Eyre Coote’s name 
means nothing. Yet he belongs to 

the great company of Clive, Wellington, 

Nicholson, Colin Campbell, and Have- 

lock. He was prominent in the conquest 

of Bengal, wrested the supremacy of 

India from the French, and in the winter 

of his life saved Madras Province. He 

has been underrated because the career 


_of Clive, his senior by one year, out- 


shone his in immediately spectacular re- 


-alive. 
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percussions. His new biographer asserts 
that Coote should be regarded as third 
only to Marlborough and Wellington, 
and he makes out a strong case. 

Coote was the first British general to 
cite by name in his dispatches the non- 
commissioned officers and privates 
{Indian and British alike) who distin- 
quished themselves in battle. He was 
the first to adopt the two-deep line of 
infantry as a battle formation, the credit 
for which is usually given to Wellington. 
He fought many sternly contested battles 
and did not lose one: a distinction the 
more remarkable in that he was simul- 
taneously conducting a paper war against 
an unco-operative and hostile Madras 
governor in his rear, was normally in 
straits for men and supplies, and was 
opposed by the ablest military leader 
that India ever put in the field against 
the British—Hyder Alli. 

Major Sheppard’s book is a scholarly 
study of a series of eighteenth century 
Indian campaigns, important in their 


‘ultimate results, but obscure and devoid 


of the glamour shed by romantic 
episodes or jlities. Its appeal 
must largely be to the student of military 
history. Since Major Sheppard dedi- 
cates it to the officers and men of the 
armies of India and Pakistan, whose 
ancestors Coote so often led to victory, 
it is a pity that he refers to European 
troops as “ Whites” and to Indians as 
“Natives,” long discarded terms, which 
keep unhappy associations needlessly 
There are nine maps (including 
seven excellent sketch maps of battles) 
and twelve illustrations, but one regrets 
that Major Sheppard was unable to in- 
clude the portrait (of which he gives so 
attractive a description) of Coote’s loyal 
and charming wife. 


Semi-Disqualified Money 


THE ECONOMICS OF REPRESSED 
INFLATION. 

By H. K. Charlesworth. 

Allen and Unwin. 126 pages. 13s. 6d. 


ere discussing inflation 
during the first decade following the 
first World War’s object lesson had a 
comparatively simple job. It is true that 
they dealt already with a double-edged 
concept ; on the one hand the process 
of expansion of the monetary supply, 
on the other the consequent fall in the 
value first of the monetary unit and then 
—in extreme cases—of the total, inflated 
supply itself ; and analysis, classification, 
and the working out of causal connec- 
tions and eddy-effects presented a for- 
midable enough task. But at least they 
did not have to concern themselves with 
a money supply not merely depreciated 
but partially disqualified ; with an accu- 
mulation of buying power dammed off 
from its holders’ chosen outlets by a 
more or less leak-proof barrage of 
physical controls. At the commonsense 
level much has been written, since the 
aed oe _ this oe ; 
at the leve pure theory, surprisingly 
little. Mr Charlesworth’s essay is indeed 
the first attempt to treat the problem 
rigorously at book length. 

It. is. an ingenious, indeed brilliant 
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treatment. In a situation where, the 
measuring-rod of money being by defini- 
tion only partly effective, economic 
behaviour might seem to be a matter of 
guesswork, Mr Charlesworth succeeds 
in disclosing the underlying rationale of 
behaviour by consumers, owners of 
factors of production, and entrepreneurs. 
Damped or distorted, economic motive 
can still be analysed. There is, never- 
theless, a weakness in his book con- 
sidered as a whole. His analysis pro- 
vides, inevitably, no means of judging 
the point at which, or the extent to 
which, these damping or distorting 
effects of repressed inflation pass from a 
marginal and unimportant to a central 
and governing réle in any particular 
field ; and he seems unaware that his 
practical prognostications—such and 
such effects “ will” follow—derive from 
commonsense judgment, not from logical 
rigour. Nothing in his argument would 
permit a statesman to distinguish be- 
tween the plights of, for instance, 
Western Germany before the monetary 
reform and Great Britain at the same 
period. 

In the realm of propensities, habits, 
psychological discsunts and elasticities 
of demand for income and leisure, saving 
and consumption, the empty algebra 
must be given a working value by social 
observation and insight. Mr Charles- 
worth’s social observation and insight 
are nowhere near up to his analytical 
ability. He has, however, made an 
original and thoroughly genuine contri- 
bution towards the understanding—with- 
out which social observation and insight 
too easily flounder—of the mechanics of 
inflation in the mid-twentieth century 
style. 


Social Vistas 


THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS. 
By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 

Cassell. 436 pages. 42s. 

BEFORE VICTORIA. 

By Muriel Jaeger. : 

Chatto and Windus. 222 pages. 18s. 


reasons history has never been the 
special province of academic 
historians, and these two volumes bear 
little resemblance either in style or 
approach to monographs on similar sub- 
jects produced inside the universities. 
Mr Wingfield-Stratford, who has 
written a great deal about English 
politics and national way of life, by- 
passes in his latest work all the impor- 
tant historical controversies of the last 
twenty-five years. He is so anxious to 
dispose of what he considers to be the 
two main popular myths—that the squire 
is a cheery but insipid old buck or that 
he is a sinister and hard-faced tyrant— 
that he has no time left to face the pres- 
sing questions which modern historians 
have raised. He adds nothing to our 
understanding of the place of the squire 
in English history, never says very clearly 
just what a “ squire ” is, and stops short, 
for reasons of space, at one of the most 
interesting points in the story. His 
choice of what he admits in his introduc- 
tion to be an “ ambitious task” has not 
been followed up by the necessary re- 





search. At best his book is genial and 
warm-hearted, sprinkled with literary 
allusions, and distinguished by some 
attractive turns of phrase. After reading 
it, most of his readers will no doubt join 
with him in proposing Dickens’s toast, 
which he uses as a motto, “Bless the 
Squire and his relations.” 

Miss Jaeger, who deliberately concerns 
herself with a narrower social vista, is 
far more informative and suggestive. 
She became interested some time ago in 
the process whereby “ the sweetness and 
light of the Age of Reason passed into 
the sombre earnestness of the Victorian 
Age,” and as a result of what at first was 
“desultory ” investigation has produced 
an agreeable and well-written study of 
Victorianism before Victoria. She shows, 
much in the same way as M. J. Quinlan 
did in his “ Victorian Prelude,” a work 
she does not quote, how English society 
under the influence of evangelicalism 
and Scots philosophy became more 
“ serious ” and “ morally superior.” The 
young began to rebuke their elders for 
frivolity, and there was something in the 
nature of a revolution in both manners 
and taste. 

Miss Jaeger’s themes are carefully 
selected and well-documented, but her 
artistry is more elegant than her analysis 
is complete. She has not looked suffi- 
ciently hard, for example, at the 
eighteenth-century ancestors of the 
“ Society against Vice and Immorality ” ; 
she has not searched deep enough into 
the roots of evangelicalism ; and, above 
all, in directing attention to the lectures 
of Dugald Stewart she diverts attention 
from the far more significant treatises 
of Jeremy Bentham. Three somewhat 
casual references to utilitarianism in a 
book on the subject she has chosen are 
quite inadequate. When the deficiencies 
are taken into account, however, much of 


real value and considerable entertain-’ 


ment remains in her pages, and she has 
certainly succeeded in disproving one of 
Mr Wingfield-Stratford’s aphorisms, 
that history can seldom be at the same 
time both objective and readable. 


The Old Firm 


MINDING MY OWN BUSINESS. 
By Percy Muir. 
Chatto and Windus. 224 pages. 21s. 


HIS rambling, happy, gossipy book 

is called an autobiography, but Mr 
Muir is too modest to make it so. There 
is nothing at all about his personal life ; 
this is the story of the antiquarian 
bookshop which he joined in_ the 
twenties, and which he still conducts. 
He sketches in the background of the 
firm before he knew it, and a strange tale 
it is, illustrating the psychological truth 
of the maxim that a company is a 
different person from any of its share- 
holders. The firm starts as a bookshop 
of the old style in Exeter, doing a little 
dull publishing on the side; then it 
comes up to London ; joins up surpris- 
ingly with John Lane and publishes the 
Yellow Book ; splits off in horror from 
its strange associate, who goes his own 
prosperous way ; jogs along till it loses 
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its eponymous owner, and is then taken 
over by a brilliant and scholarly clergy- 
man, who likes business too much to 
Stay in a parish, and launches the firm 
on to new and bold courses of first 
edition selling. 

This is where Mr Muir comes in, 
and he casts himself modestly as the 
one professional bookseller and quiet 
business man in a strange, talented and 
delightful crew of amateurs. And, 
though he is much more, it is true that 
he is a professional ; he was then, and 
is now, interested in what makes a firm 
solvent and what does not. The result 
is that, after many crises and changes, 
much capital pumped in and lost, and 
the death or departure of all the brilliant 
amat¢ ars, the firm still survives and Mr 
Muir with it. 

The_opening of trade to the gentry 
provided fine new outlets for eccen- 
vicity, and none better than the anti- 
quarian book trade. Mr Muir’s firm, 
in its halcyon days, could show as many 
ripe examples as any comparable sector 
of British life: all his partners and most 
of the customers whom he mentions 
were out of the ordinary. He has a 
sharp and amusing pen, but not a bitter 
one, and his book is a delight to read. 
His story stops at the outbreak of war, 
when he snatches his firm away to the 
country. He drops a hint that he may 
write a sequel about its life and his in 
the salubrious district which they now 
inhabit ; his readers’ will all look for- 
ward to it. 


The Fiscal Field 


READINGS IN FISCAL POLICY. 
American Economic Association ‘Series. 
Selected by Arthur Smithies and J. Keith 
Butters. 


Allen and Unwin. 606 pages. 30s. 


S the list of “Readings” of the 

American Economic Association 
grows, so, necessarily, do the difficulties 
of the compilers. Each volume groups 
under a single heading—to date, theory 
of income distribution, business cycle 
theory, theory of international trade, 
monetary theory, enterprise and secu- 
lar change—a selection of periodical and 
pamphlet literature which students 
“might otherwise overlook or not find 
readily accessible.” The trouble with 
this genuinely invaluable project is that 
the headings inevitably overlap, more or 
less awkwardly ; with this volume, shoe- 
horned -in between cyclical theory, 
money, and the yet-to-be compiled selec- 
tion on public fimance, the _ overlap 
threatens to be very awkward indeed. 
The editors solve their problem, as the 
change in title indicates, by stressing 
for the most part policy rather than pure 
theory. These essays and book extracts 
are as. often footnotes to recent economic 
history as analyses of abstract situations 
or models. 

The initial paper examines “ our intel- 
lectual heritage” in the matter of 
budget balancing ; a section, headed by 
Keynes’s famous open letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on fiscal policy in re- 
covery, is balanced by another on fiscal 
policy and inflation, symmetrically 
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ended by an extract from Keynes’s 
“How to Pay for the War.” There are 
six essays dealing with the fiscal aspect 
of monetary policy, ten on instability 
and stabilising devices, a short section 
on the “burden” of public debt, and 
two papers—one an extract from 
Schumpeter’s “Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy ”—on fiscal policy in 
its relation to economic growth. (One 
may hope that a set of “ Readings ” on 
economic growth is on the Association’s 
agenda ; but its editors will have a ter- 
rible job.) 

Inevitably, the predominance of con- 
crete policy confronts the English reader 
of these mainly American essays with a 
stiffer task of translation, into terms of 
English conditions and experience, than 
do earlier volumes. The comprehensive 
bibliography (some 800 titles) should, 
however, make it possible for any serious 
student to find English counterparts 
whenever they are felt to be really neces- 
sary. 


Pupil’s Tribute 


TEACHER. 
By. Helen Keller. 
Gollancz. 224 pages. 15s. 


T= story of Helen Keller’s meta- 
morphosis from a phantom without 
will or intellect into a young woman of 
cultivated tastes, high social conscience, 
and a radiant awareness of beauty, has 
become part of the bible for the handi- 
capped and those who work for them. 
Yet all through her public career she has 
been saddened and exasperated that her 
own freak value overshadowed the vital, 
unwavering devotion and constructive 
labour that had made possible the 
restoration of a truncated life into form 
and comeliness. Her book is a tribute to 
the “ Teacher ” who “ lent her humanity 
to create mine”; it is a plea to the 
public to disregard the phenomenon of 
a deaf-blind mute who graduated at 
college with normal contemporaries, 
spoke on public platforms and travelled 
all over the world to further the cause 
of deaf-blind sufferers, and to consider 
how the miracle was accomplished. 
Anne Sullivan Macy came to the 
Keller homestead when she was twenty- 
one and the child was seven. At her 
own request she was segregated in a 
nearby annex with the little being 
“ governed by animal impulses, not often 
those of a docile beast,” and by dint of 
patience, determination anc even 
physical force—in one battle witiiher 
wild charge she lost two front teeth— 
she brought her to the first stepping- 
stone, the cognisance of water, and 
instead of an amtagonist she became 
“Teacher.” But she remained a task- 
mistress, requiring more, not less, effort 
from her handicapped pupil. She was 
not over-protective, and was adamant in 
her veto of pity, the greatest stumbling- 
block to the sightless. But in addition 
to her method of teaching she brought 
to the task an inquiring mind, a vivid 
sense of beauty, a love of English litera- 
ture and a fascinating personality. In 
her boundless ambition for her pupil she 


absolutely disregarded physical limita- 
tions, including her own, squandering 
her failing sight freely to promote 
Helen’s mental vision. 

Almost every page of this loving 
appreciation reveals the breathtaking 
achievement of the venture. Helen 
Keller speaks casually of herself as a 
careless, happy and positive young girl ; 
describes a colourful trip to Hawaii ; 
revels in the immensity of earth.and sky, 
the good fellowship and laughing talk of 
visitors, and “the memory pictures in 
my fingers.” As the depth and ampli- 
tude of the experience gained by three 
senses are revealed, one is humbled at 
the paltry use one makes of five. 


Naturalist’s Odyssey 


PELICAN IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By F. Fraser Darling. 
Allen and Unwin. 380 pages. 25s. 


f lsc is an expert’s book that can be 
greatly enjoyed by a layman. The 
writer has not only an encyclopedic 
knowledge of natural history, but a good 
sense of humour which he couples with 
a pleasant style. 

He has sub-titled his book “a 
naturalist’s Odyssey in North America.” 
All odysseys have a purpose, and his was 
not only to see the variations of co- 
existence between man-and nature and 


to study birds and beasts, but also to see - 


what life was like in the virgin wilder- 
ness which man has, as yet, had no 
opportunity to spoil. His travels took 
him from the United Nations, at Lake 
Success, through the south west to 
Mexico, and then north to Alaska. 

Like all wise men, he collects people 
and places, but as an ecologist he is 
most interested-in the effect of the people 
on the places and the places on the 
people, and is as interested to analyse 
the structure of life of the gamblers of 
Las Vegas as of the Eskimos of Alaska. 
His writing is always good, but 
amusingly variable ; sometimes in lyric 
vein, sometimes staccato and sometimes 
he trudges in the footsteps of Samuel 
Pepys. 


Shorter Notices 


BRITISH NATIONALITY 
Revised edition. 

By J. Mervyn Jones. 
Oxford University Press. 


LAW: 


333 pages. 45s. 


This book is very heavy going, even for 
lawyers. This is less the fault of the 
author than of his subject, but he has con- 
tributed to its difficulty by concentrating a 
vast amount of erudition into a very small 
space. The subject is involved, because for 
many years before 1948 some Common- 
wealth countries had been formulating their 
own nationality laws without regard to the 
common code, and in the end the British 
Government had no option but to face the 
fact. The upshot has been that the United 


Kingdom is in the position of the long- 
suffering mother who welcomes to her arms 
all those, prodigal and otherwise, whom no 
one else will take. 

The British Nationality Act, 1948, in 
conjunction with legislation and constitu- 
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tional changes elsewhere, resulted in sub- 
stantial numbers of irate Empire builders 
from Burma and India being required to 
prove their .British nationality for the 
benefit of passport officials, who, it must 
be recorded, were tolerant, amused and 
very helpful. Mr. Mervyn Jones in the 
second edition of a book originally pub- 
lished shortly before the Act of 1948 was 
passed has written an admirable guide to 
this legislative maze, although it is not one 
which can be readily understood by those 
without a knowledge of the subject, 


* 


LIFE SINCE 1900. 
By Charles Furth. Allen and Unwin. 
172 pages. 15s. 


This is- evidently a large subject, but 
she author it not overwhelmed by it; he 
remains alive and recognisably human al! 
the time. “ This is on the whole an un- 
pleasant book, and we come now to its most 
unpleasant part.” When a chapter begins 
like that the reader is conscious of a fellow 
human being at the writer’s end. It is a 
book for the uninstructed reader, and its 
spiritual home is a shelf in the school 
library, from which it should be frequently 
removed ; but anyone might find it good 
reading and learn things he did not know 
before. In spite of the unpleasantness, cheer- 
fulness breaks in towards the end with an 
account of improved conditions in Britain, 
fortified with a multitude of statistics. For 
example, only 20 per cent of those earning 
£10 a week or more take a bath daily—or 
did so in 1947-48. We live in a statistical 
age, but one continues to be surprised at the 
confidence with which statistics of this sort 
are produced. 


Books Received 


SELECTED LETTERS OF SYDNEY 
SMITH. 
Oxford University Press. 353 pages. 6s. 
The latest addition to the publishers’ 
“The World’s Classics” has been edited 
by. Nowell C. Smith. In a preface he says 
that in making a selection from 1,038 letters 
he has tried to present the course of Sydney 
Smith’s life, his friendships and _ his 
interests. 


THE PAKISTANI WAY OF LIFE. 

By I. H. Qureshi. 

Heinemann. 92 pages. 12s. 6d. 

PRIVATE CAPITAL FORMATION IN AUSTRALIA: 
Estimates 1861-1900. 


By N. G. Butlin. The Australian National 
University, Canberra. 172 pages. 20s. 


Yuan Boox oF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
STATISTICS, 1954. 

United Nations, New York. Lendon: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 556 pages. 
36s. $5.00. 


YEAR Book OF THE UNITED Nations, 1954. 

oe how sec" New York. London: 
er Majesty’s Stationery Office. 666 pages. 

70s. $10.50. ” i 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1955: 
issue. 

Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 


seventh 


New York. London: Her “Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 792 pages. Paperbound 
50s. $7.00. Clothbound 60s. $8.50. 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT DU TOURISME. 

By A. Mariotti. 

Imprimerie Corbez, Montreux. 144 pages. 


No price given. 
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@ For new ideas in business... 
a 





YOU SWITCH ON HERE 


and the copy comes out here 


When you want to circulate copies of anything — written, 
typed, printed or drawn — to a lot of people or depart- 
ments, hand it to the office boy and tell him to get it done 
on the REMFLEX. He will turn out copies at the rate of one 
in less than two minutes: each of them perfect, taking a 
fraction of the time and costing far less than is possible by 
any other method’ 

REMFLEX brings the advantages of modern photo-copy- 
ing right into your office, with all the fuss and mess of 
photography eliminated. So, when information ‘hot from 
the press’ must be brought to the attention of all con- 
cerned, anyone in the office can turn it out on REMFLEX 
in practically no time at all. 

REMFLEX is merely one of the many modern methods 
devised by Remington to streamline the day-by-day effic- 
iency of business operations. The Man from Remington 
Rand will gladly call upon you to discuss their appli- 
cation to your own problems without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Memington. Fiand 


Tick which you prefer 


Tell me more about Arrange for your representa- Send me informa- 
mflex tive to call by appointment tive literature, free 
Cj O) ‘= 

PUT TINci i dc ivndoudpucvacelincesonnaicenassnncasttinnsimiceesneess POSETION..........cccrsccersccresserersees 
POU S anna. ncocereosccnsee secvseeeseoseonseccessccteorsnnarsoncenensneeesssscsscsascnseonsnanonnenecs 
sn dicnddabcebebisfeesviigesdhkatgeiqssqneuebestaeemeqrnouhdanecundbtyaensssesstoqcermatscessteoneseenqes RX3 


REMINGTON RAND LTD - 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - WCI 
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A distinctive qnixibution to 


the art 0 gracious living 





PLAYER’S 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” 


‘PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 15 100's 3i/- 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 1246 100's %/- 
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This particular Cyma 
is NEW! It is the “avystar 


watertight ... yet slim and so elegant 





It is one of the 60 CYMA 17-jewel lever models for ladies 


. and gentlemen, from £15 in chrome/steel and from £25 to £85 
in solid gold. 

CYMA MAVYSTAPL _, masterpiece of Swias 
craftsmanship. Its ultra-slim stainless steel case is se 
designed that faultless.watertight sealing is achieved 
without the bulk usually associated with watertight 


watches. 17-jewel precision lever movement. 
Anti-magnetic, Anti-shock * Price £24. 10.0 


Other watertight models from £21.2.6 





A unique spring The main sealing *Cymafiex — the 
system, designed material, a new world - famous 
to counteract metal alloy, anti-shock device 
wear, perman- retains its elasti- fully protects the 


ently seals the city. balance staff. 
winder. 


CYMA 


* ONLY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex anti-shock 
device—but every CYMA has it. 


€é From Good Jewellers everywhere. 
Ask for a CYMA Catalogue. 


Cyma for particular people 


SEE HOW SLIM THIS == WATERTIGHT WATCH [S 
a =. 
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BP FUELS NORWAY’S FISHING FLEETS 


THESE NORWEGIAN fishing boats are often 
out in the fishing grounds for weeks on end, 
covering many hundreds of miles during their 
stay at sea. On their return to their home 
fiords, the catch is landed, nets are repaired, 
and at places all along Norway’s coasts BP oil 


fuel is pumped into the boats’ fuel tanks. 
The BP Shield is a familiat sight from 

the Arctic to the Antarctic. At sea, on land 

and in the air, BP makes an ever-growing 


contribution to the work and well-being of 
mankind. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Motor Spirit and BP Energol ! Visco-static' Motor Oil 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Labour Goes Slow 


Washington, D.C. 

HE new federation of American trade unions has put 

off until after the party conventions its decision on 
whether to endorse a presidential candidate this year. This 
is only to a slight extent a gesture to the two Republicans 
on the federation’s executive council. The postponement 
was chiefly the result of a combination between the politic- 
ally timid, who are afraid of exposing labour’s leaders to 
repudiation at the polls by the rank and file—the Gallup 
survey has said that 56 per cent of union members now 
support Mr Eisenhower—and the politically bold, such as 
Mr Walter Reuther, who want to jolt the Democrats into 
realising that labour’s support is not to be taken for granted 
this year. 

The merger of the two great labour groups has raised 
again in a more dramatic form the much debated question 
of whether trade unions really have much influence on 
political elections. It is often argued that they do not, 
and cannot, because America is not a class conscious coun- 
try, because union members resent being told how to vote 
by people whom they hire simply to get better working 
conditions for them, and that an industrial worker’s life is 
so much fuller in America than elsewhere that union 
membership is only one among the many group loyalties 
which may determine his politics. By contrast, other critics 
of labour’s political aspirations hold that the merger has 
produced a wealthy monopoly, able to manipulate a for- 
midable urban “ block vote,” mainly to the advantage of 
the Democrats, despite the wishes of the many trade union 
members who are Republicans. 

The only thing certain about the coming election is that 
it will prove neither point conclusively. The new federa- 
tion may turn into a political giant, but as yet it is a most 
unco-ordinated one. The merger has so far taken place 
only at the top ; except in five states it has not yet reached 
down to the state and local labour councils which are the 
effective units for most political purposes. It is possible 
that after this stage has been completed the more politically 
dynamic spirit of the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
may prevail. But many. states are still far from this. 
Californian labour, for example, is siill divided between Mr 
Haggerty’s state council of the American Federation of 
Labour, which has a long record of co-operating with Re- 
publican state governments, and the smaller CIO, which is 
helping to revive the Democrats. 

It is obvious that a union leader cannot “ deliver” his 
members’ votes like a sack of potatoes. Mr John L. Lewis 
proved that when he called on his miners to vote Republican 
in 1940 and West Virginia, where there is the largest con- 


centration of them, gave Roosevelt his usual thumping 
majority. The CIO’s experience in recent years suggests 
that, while a union may come to grief by plunging into a 
political vacuum, it can be very effective if it can find a 
suitable framework in which to act. While Michigan is 
always cited to prove the unions’ political strength, the 
neighbouring industrial state of Ohio is the prize example 
of their political impotence. It is worth comparing the 
circumstances. 

At first sight they have much in common. Both are 
expanding industrial states, with a Republican political 
tradition, and Democrats who have seized the Governor- 
ship and held on to it. But there are historical and 
geographic contrasts—Michigan, unlike Ohio, has only one 
major industrial complex, Detroit, one preponderantly 
strong union which is the most politically conscious in the 
country, and a relatively recent history of bitter industrial 


strife. Moreover there is a striking difference in the 


political setting. In Michigan the unions were. able to 
achieve success under the banner of Governor Mennen 
Williams, who is an outstanding political leader in his own 
right and first captured the governorship more or less on 
his own. The CIO burst into politics to help him hold it 
for a second term by the narrowest possible margin ; this 
gave the Democrats the breathing space they needed to 
build a modern party organisation, so that in subsequent 
campaigns the unions have been able to operate more’ cir- 
cumspectly as its auxiliaries. 

In Ohio, on the other hand, so far from the Democratic 
Governor, Mr Lausche, turning to the unions for help, he 
takes regular electoral credit for being against the “ labour 
bosses.” Since he controls what little Democratic organisa- 
tion there is and does practically nothing to help other 
Democratic candidates, the unions felt obliged to lead 
openly the campaign against the late Senator Taft in 1950. 
In these circumstances, with the Governor barracking from 
the sidelines, and with only an exceptionally feeble Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidate to run against a famous and 
widely respected incumbent, the Ohio CIO showed itself 
incapable of controlling the labour vote and Senator Taft 
was re-elected by an enormous majority. 


* 


In any comparison with British conditions it must be 
remembered that, out of a labour force of sixty-four million, 
well under twenty million are trade union members. Of 
these only a minority belonged, before the merger, to the 
CIO and not all the CIO unions were as politically com- 
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mitted as Mr Reuther’s automobile workers. A recent study 
by Wayne University on the behaviour of the Detroit 
autoworkers in the 1952 election suggests that 
members of this advance guard are at least as loyal to union 
leaders as are British trade unionists. Mr Stevenson 
received 75 per cent of their votes, while the union-backed 
candidates for Governor and Senator both received over 
8 > per cent. 

Of course this does not prove how many votes were 
decided by the union leaders. Perhaps the most that can be 
said is that there are two outstanding ways in which union 
resources can be used to help the Democratic candidates 
whom the trade unions endorse: registration drives and 
financial contributions. Since lower income families tend 
to be well above the average in Democratic sentiment and 
well below in registering to vote, it follows that an energetic 
campaign to get them on the electoral roll is likely to improve 
Democratic chances. This approach has added merit in 
that it avoids “telling workers how to vote” and that it 
can be represented to the world in general as a disinterested 
public service. Moreover, trade union funds are often the 
only major source to which Democratic candidates can turn 
to counterbalance the usual Republican financial advantage. 
This is becoming more important than ever in that the most 
expensive item of ail, television, is rapidly becoming the 
most influential. 

There is no contracting out of political dues for trade 
unionists in the United States. Except in a handful of 
states, of which Wisconsin is the most important, the unions 
have free use of ordinary dues to help candidates for state 
and local offices. This is forbidden for federal elections, 
so that voluntary contributions are raised by separately 
organised political action committees. But since a political 
party runs candidates for both types of election on the same 
ballot the distinction is rather narrow. Moreover, the 
federal law applies only to the campaigns of individuals. 
Union funds can be spent on lobbying and on “ political 
education,” which includes registration campaigns, regular 
union television programmes and magazines, and the circu- 
lation of voting records which show the issues on which 
incumbents voted “right” or “ wrong.” 

This power of the purse, linked to the considerable power 
of publicity controlled by the unions, is increasingly giving 
labour leaders influence over the selection of Democratic 
candidates and the wording of their platforms. In his speech 
to last week’s CIO state convention in Michigan Mr Walter 
Reuther made it abundantly clear, as he has done before, 
that he hopes to use this power to force a realignment of 
political parties, so that Democrat should always mean liberal 
and Republican always conservative. 


Rounding Up Democrats 


T is not yet certain, for all the wide publicity given to 

his satisfactory progress, how soon the President will 
Jeave hospital. But the Republicans are eagerly counting 
on the earliest possible announcement that he feels able 
to run again, to dispel a nightmare they publicly ignore 
and to deflate the question of his health as a political issue. 
The lessons learned the hard way at Denver last autumn, 
when for a few days uncertainty ran riot, have been 
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smoothly applied. By securing the President’s signatures 
to bills and access to him for Dr Adenauer and M. Pineau, 
the White House staff is studiously fostering the illusion 
that Mr Eisenhower is still in full command and that no 
government business is being held up by his illness. 

The ablest stage management, however, will not convince 
the Democrats that their chances are not the brighter for 
the reasonable doubts about the President’s ability to play 
his full part during the next four years. As the Democratic 
contenders manceuvre to round up the uncommitted dele- 
gates to the nominating convention which begins on 
August 13th, it should become clearer whether the party’s 
reaction will be to unite behind Mr Stevenson in order to 
make the most of their better prospects, or whether a more 
glittering prize will simply sharpen the appetites of his 
rivals. Of the 1,372 votes which will be cast at the conven- 
tion, Mr Stevenson has 264 in his bag, compared with the 
6864 needed to win ; 94 are pledged to him either volun- 
tarily or by law, the remainder are known to favour him. 
The runners-up are Senator Kefauver, with 173 votes (only 
62 pledged) and Governor Harriman with 102. Another 
190 votes are scattered, at present, among “ favourite sons,” 
the leading political figures of individual states. 

Beaten by Mr Stevenson in the primaries, Senator 
Kefauver has taken to the olive branch, although he dis- 
avows any interest in the Vice Presidency ; he has publicly 
regretted his intemperate attacks on the victor. Mr Harri- 
man, on the other hand, has set up a western campaign 
committee patently free of the taint of the eastern, city 
machine which is one of his national drawbacks. He hopes 
to convince enough of the uncommitted delegations from 
the large states that only a campaign based on the radical 
pattern set by Mr Truman can defeat Mr Eisenhower. Mr 
Stevenson’s task is to corral enough delegates to force an 
early decision. He has shown that he can win in a rough 
and tumble with Senator Kefauver. What is now wanted is 
a reassertion of the moral and intellectual leadership he dis- 
played four years ago. , Moderation is Mr Stevenson’s great 
attraction to such influential Democrats as Senator Lyndon 
Johnson and Mr Rayburn, who want to prevent any 
southern walkout. But it is no substitute for the ability to 


find issues worthy of his talents and make it clear where be 
stands on them, 


Foreign Aid Under Fire 


HEN the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
recommended that Congress should authorise the 
expenditure of $4.5 billion to carry on the foreign aid pro- 
gramme, the Administration won a preliminary round in 
what has been, and continues to be, a difficult fight. Origin- 
ally, President Eisenhower had asked for an authorisation 
of $4.9 billion for the fiscal year beginning on July 1st. 
After a prolonged tussle, which included attempts to stop 
all aid to Marshal Tito, the House of Representatives cut 
the President’s figure to $3.8 billion. From his hospital bed, 
Mr Eisenhower set all his lieutenants in motion to persuade 
the leaders of both parties in the Senate that such a reduc- 
tion would be a severe blow to American foreign policy. By 
a vote of 13 to 2, the Foreign Relations Committee restored 
some $700 million—including ‘$100 million for a special 
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fund for Asia—of the $1.1 billion sliced off by the House 
and thus arrived at a figure which the Administration had 
qualified as “ tolerable.” 

But despite the large majority that backed the President 
in the committee room, the foreign aid programme is in for 
a rough time when the Senate as a whole debates it next 
week, The reasons for congressional opposition are various 
and complex. Many Senators believe that the United States 
must devote more money to strengthening its own military 
defences and somewhat less to bolstering allies, many of 
whom are showing increasingly neutralist colours. The 
Senate committee recognised this sentiment when it stipu- 
lated that $1.6 billion of the total authorisation must be 
spent on weapons for American forces replacing arms of 
equivalent value which can then be sent to allied armies, 
Meanwhile, however, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
was independently voting an increase of $1.2 billion in 
domestic military expenditure and many Senators feel that 
they should not call upon the tax-payer to bear the burden 
both of greater defence spending and of increased foreign 
aid. Other Senators, including such “ internationalists ” as 
Mr Fuibright, oppose the present plans for foreign aid on 
the ground that they are too heavily laden with military 
commitments and that the new Russian “ line” has made 
them obsolete. To meet this argument, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee voted to spend $300,000 on an “ exhaustive 
study ” of the entire subject. 

But the Administration itself is responsible for much of 
the opposition. In presenting the case for foreign aid, it 
spoke with conflicting voices and showed that deep con- 
fusion reigned over such fundamental issues as neutrality 
and the best forms of military and economic action. More- 
over, many Democrats who have loyally supported Mr 
Eisenhower against his own party feel that, if the Adminis- 
tration has been as successful as it claims in securing peace, 
the case for costly foreign aid needs new and more convinc- 
ing justification. 


Security out of the Wood ? 


N June 11th, the Supreme Court delivered a ruling 
which is expected to have important consequences on 
the entire security programme. By a vote of 6 to 3, the 
court held that only those government employees in posi- 
tions concerned “ with the nation’s safety” could be sum- 
marily suspended and dismissed without the right to have 
their cases reviewed. Expressing the opinion of the majority, 
Justice Harlan said that “in the absence of an immediate 
threat of harm to the ‘ national security’ . . . the justification 
for summary powers disappears.” These powers originated 
in 1950 when Congress stipulated that employees in eleven 
government agencies should be liable to immediate dis- 
missal on grounds of security. Congress also gave the 
President the authority to apply this Act to any other agency 
as he thought fit. In 1953, in his notorious Executive Order 
10450, President Eisenhower extended it to the entire 
government and did away with most of the safeguards which 
Mr Truman’s loyalty programme had provided for govern- 
ment employees, especially those in “ non-sensitive ” jobs. 
One of the many men dismissed by virtue of this order 
was Mr Kendrick Cole, an employee of the Food and Drug 
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Administration. He was accused of associating with persons 
“reliably reported to be Communists” and of attending 
meetings of the Nature Friends of America, a group alleged 
te be subversive. He appealed to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but was informed that security procedures barred 
a review of his case. Thereupon, Mr Cole took to the woods 
and became a tree-surgeon while his lawyers hacked their 
long and weary way towards the Supreme Court. Now, 
after a legal battle lasting three years, Mr Cole will be re- 
instated and receive back pay. The Department of Justice 


also announced that seventeen other government employees, Ns 
, Suspended from non-sensitive positions on security charges, 


would be reinstated immediately, and that there would be 
no further proceedings against persons in this category until 
the Court’s decision had been studied further. 

Although the verdict has marked a formidable victory 
for those who argue that the Administration’s security 
programme has been indiscriminate and unjust, the fight is 
by no means over. The dissenting Justices declared that 
their colleagues had “ stricken down” the government’s 
best weapon against subversion and had usurped the Presi- 
dent’s executive functions. Moreover, a group of reactionary 
members of Congress, led by the traditional unholy alliance 
of Senators Eastland, Mundt and McCarthy and Representa- 
tive Walter, promptly introduced legislation which would 
extend summary procedures on security to all government 
jobs. 


Steel Showdown 


EGOTIATIONS between the United Steelworkers 

and the “big three” in the industry—the United 
States, Bethlehem and Republic Steel Corporations—were 
broken off sharply last week. Union negotiators are now 
bargaining separately with eleven major steel producers, 
but the threat of a strike, beginning at midnight on June 
30th when the present contracts expire, is again looming. 
After two weeks of preliminary sparring, the employers 
made their offer, insisting on the desirability of a five-year 
contract barring strikes and allowing renegotiation only 
in the event of a national emergency. Such a contract 
would be a factor for stability in the American economy 
and would prevent stoppages such as have taken place 
seven times in the past twelve years. The steel producers 
offered an increase of six cents an hour on July 1st and 
on the same date during each of the next four years, with 
an extra rise of 6 cents an hour for some 15,000 workers 
in the lowest wage group and increases in the differentials 
for skilled work. Furthermore, the “ big three” met the 
union by putting forward a supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan, covering fifty-two weeks. The industry’s 
proposals also contained an unexpected, although small, 
concession on the question of premium pay for Sunday 
work. 

After examining this contract, Mr McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworker¢, declared: “The Titans of 
industry have laboured and brought forth a louse! ” 
In particular union leaders are determined not to commit 
themselves for so long a period as five years. Moreover, 
as is traditional in such negotiations, mathematicians for 
both sides came up with flatly contradictory estimates of 
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what the proposals would actually cost. Mr McDonald 
and the 170 members of his wage policy committee rejected 
the whole offer with the derisive comment that it repre- 
sented only a 2 per cent wage increase for workers who 
had increased their annual productivity by 11 per 
cent. Spokesmen for the industry answered with pained 
decorum that their proposal was “final” and repre- 
sented the “ceiling” of what they could offer. But on 
doth sides, finality is a time-honoured prelude to renewed 


. Negotiation and steel users are keeping their fingers crossed. 


if the strike does break out, customers such as the manu- 
facturers of automobiles and appliances will begin living 
off stocks accumulated for just this eventuality. It is 
estimated that they could carry on for a 30- to 60-day 
period, but some other important users of steel, in the con- 


struction industry, for example, are already living almost 
from hand to mouth. 


Coal in the Black 


N “ unprecedented partnership ” between the American 
A coal companies, the mineworkers’ trade union and 
the principal coal-hauling railways has been formed to 
acquire ships for the export trade in coal. The organisers 
of the new corporation, which is to have an initial capital 
of $50 million, point out that the foreign demand for 
American coal is no longer on a spot basis, but “ permanent 
and expanding,” with three- and five-year contracts already 
being signed. They note with relish that the OEEC expects 
the European demand for American coal, which accounts for 
over two-thirds of all American coal exports, to rise from 
27 million tons in 1955 to 40 million tons in 1960 and 
50 million tons in 1975. Partly as a result of the growth 
in coal exports there has been for some time am acute 
shortage of tramp tonnage, and ocean freight rates have 
risen to the highest point since the Korean war. It now 
costs more to send a ton of coal across the Atlantic than 
to mine it and transport it to the American port of shipment. 
The new coal shipping company hopes to mitigate this 
shortage either by acquiring ships from the government’s 
reserve fleet, or possibly by building its own colliers. 

The growing European demand for American coal is one 
of the main reasons for the present exuberance in the coal 
mining industry, almost moribund two years ago ; it hopes 
to produce over 500 million tons this year compared with 
392 million in 1954: But economic expansion in the 
United States shares the responsibility for this revival, Not 
only are the requirements of steel and aluminium producers 
and other industrial users of coal steadily rising, but more 
and more. coal is needed for the generation of electricity. 
Both these trends are expected to continue, especially the 
second, for there are only limited possibilities for further 
expansion of hydro-electricity and coal owners look for no 
serious competition from atomic energy for at least twenty- 
five years. As a result the indystry has stopped crying over 
the markets for railway fuel and household heating which 
it has lost to the oil industry. 

The coal companies’ chief concern today is with finding 
not hew markets but new capacity. However, coal ‘is still 
handicapped by its heavy transport costs, at home as well as 
abroad. The domestic counterpart of last week’s shipping 
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scheme is the coal pipeline now being built in Ohio, If i: 
proves satisfactory, this type of facility should develo; 
rapidly. Coal costs will, however, probably be threatened 
from another traditional quarter as soon as prosperit, 
seems firmly re-established. Mr John Lewis, recognising 
the community of interest between coal owners and coa! 
miners, has been most co-operative while the industry’: 
accounts have been in the red. But now he may well argue 
that it is the owners’ turn to recognise the community of 
interest and to give the members of his union a share in the 
new profits. The wage contract between the miners and 
their employers comes up for renegotiation this autumn. 


Tax Cut on the Way 


HE Secretary of the Treasury is about to ask Congress 

to keep the ceiling on the national debt above the 
statutory limit of $275 billion for yet another year. This 
will again be necessary, even though the budget is expected 
to show a substantial surplus when the fiscal year ends on 
June 30th, because the concentration of tax receipts in the 
spring and early summer means that later in the year the 


‘ government cannot avoid spending more than it takes in. 


But this year, thanks to the surplus, a rise of only $3 billion. 
to $278 billion, is probably all that will be needed, rather 
than the increase of $6 billion which has recently been usual. 
This will be the first time the ceiling has been lowered for 
ten years and Congress is therefore unlikely to make any 
difficulty about granting the Administration’s request. But 
the combined effect of a reduction in the national debt, a 
surplus in the budget, and the Democrats’ need for an 
appealing election issue, may be to inspire a last minute 
effort in Congress to over-ride both the Administration and 
the Democratic fiscal expert, Senator Byrd, and to cut taxes 
before the adjournment. Such a move would be stimulated 
should the present disturbing signs in the economy become 
more serious in the next few weeks ; but, if the automobile 
industry is any guide, it looks as if the worst of the readjust- 
ment might already be over. 

The possibility—it is still far from a probability—of a 
tax reduction was encouraged by a report earlier this month 
from the Committee for Economic Development, a research 
group of respected business experts, who support: govern- 
ment action to stabilise the economy.and who once argued 
that in times of prosperity any surplus revenue should be 
devoted to reducing the national debt. Now, however, they 
believe that tax reduction is more important, since the 
increase in the national income means that the national debt 
no longer weighs so heavily as it used to de on the economy. 
The group believes that the best way of ensuring that this 
economic growth should continue is by tax reforms which 
would put budget surpluses back into the “ stream of private 
income where they can be an incentive to enterprise and a 
source of funds for venturesome investment,” The CED 
report therefore advocates a reduction in taxation, to. be 
approved ‘before Congress adjourns and to take effect next 
January, provided a surplus of several billion dollars ‘is 
really in prospect for next year. The details of the CED 
proposals, however, are much less politically attractive than 
is the general principle, for the tax ‘cuts are to benefit mainly 
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“IMAGINE ME WITH REAL pEeaRLs?” (' 


Not too long ago a string of pearls like this would 
have cost a small fortune. Today however... 
thanks to the cultured pear! process. ..their price 
is much more practical. Developed into a fine 
art by the Japanese, pearls are now produced 
in assembly-line fashion by placing small shell 
Particles into live oysters. Returned to the ocean, 
each oyster will form a pearl around its ‘‘nucleus” 
within 3 to 4 years. Such pearls, when of top 
quality, are detectable from natural pearls only 
through the aid of special laboratory equipment. 


Serving the 15 million dollar Japanese Pearl 
Industry... financing the importers and exporters 
of cultured pearls... has long been a specialty of 
Bank of America’s International Department. 
By providing on-the-spot service through our 
branches at home and abroad, Bank of America’s 
International Department gets the job done 
quickly, with a minimum of red tape. We think 
we could similarly serve your business or indus- 
try. Why not ask us about it? 
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B Sen k of America 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, Manite, Totye, 
Vokohame, Kobe, Croke, Bonghok, Guam «+ REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: New York, Mexico City, Milen, Poris, 
Zurich, New. Dethi, Hevene, Rie de jonsire, Beirut 
BANK OF AMERICA International —(@ wholly wood 
websidiery) New York, Overseidort, Singapore. Poris 





Stopping the bus 


A hand is raised, a foot goes down. Seven tons of 
loaded bus come swiftly, surely, safely to a stand- 
still. It happens thousands of times a day, almost 
without a thought—yet not without considerable 
assistance from Cape Asbestos. 

CAPASCO moulded brake linings, which are 
fitted to London buses and coaches as well as to 
a high proportion of all British heavy commercial 
vehicles, are made by The Cape Asbestos Company. 

“Cape” today is a group organisation embracing 
factories in many countries and owning more than 
250,000 acres of asbestos-producing properties. From our own South African mines 
come Amosite and “‘Cape Blue” Asbestos whose special qualities contribute to the 
outstanding efficiency and durability of the range of “Cape” manufactured products. 






THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD. 
114 & 116 Park Street - London W.1 





Cape 





WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND BLUE ASBESTOS 
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“To save a life 


Portable packages of electricity help make our lives safer and more enjoyable 


THE BRIGHT BEAM of a flashlight in the hands of an airman 
down at sea...the untold comfort of an almost invisible 
hearing aid...the pleasure of listening to your favorite 
music over a portable radio. 


THESE INGENIOUS DEVICES have one thing in common 
—they all get their electric power from dry-cell batteries, 
Each day millions of us depend on these portable packages 
of power for greater safety, comfort, and pleasure. 


LARGE BATTERIES furnish power for signalling and com- 
munications systems. Hearing aid batteries are now so 
tiny that they can hide under a dime. Other dry-cells supply 
power to everything from toys to Geiger counters. 


OVER 60 YEARS AGO, the people of Union Carbide pro- 
duced the first commercial dry-cell. From this beginning, 
they developed the great variety of Evereapy batteries that 
now serve dependably in so many applications. 


SCIENTISTS of Union Carbide are constantly working on 
new, improved methods of producing packaged power. 
Their goal is to make dry-cell batteries do even more work 
for all of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALtoys, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Wevvine Equipment, and Piastics mede by Union Carbide, Ask for 
booklet [E-6-1. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 

PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 

PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, $. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S$. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Lid. 


Union Carbide’s Products include 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Union Carbide’ Ltd. and its 
Divisions, Gemec Chemicals Company, 
British Electro Metallurgical Company, and 
Kemet Products Company. 
British Acheson Electrodes Ltd. , 
Bakelite Ltd. 
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corporations and people with high incomes, in order to 
stimulate saving and investment rather than consumer 
spending. But consumer spending comes mostly from the 
low income groups where the majority of voters is to be 
found and in which Congress is naturally more interested 
than is the CED. 


New Guard in Maryland 


Washington, D.C. 

FTER the recent Democratic primary election in Mary- 

land came the wholesale slaughter of the victors. In 
the subsequent party convention everyone who had sup- 
ported Mr Millard Tydings, the successful candidate for the 
senatorial nomination, was proscribed. The people who 
have replaced some of Maryland’s most distinguished 
Democrats as the members of the staté’s delegation to the 
party’s national convention are mostly unknown, small-time 
politicians who chose the right moment to desert their old 
leaders. The two most rapidly expanding counties, Prince 
Georges and Montgomery, which contain some of the 
suburbs of Washington, were punished for giving large 
majorities to Mr Tydings by being left unrepresented 
altogether. 

Perhaps only in Maryland, which has one of the oddest 
political systems in the country, could there have been such 
a rapid and paradoxical revetsal of fortunes. Geographic- 
ally, the state is a monstrosity: on the map it looks like 
a snake which has been chopped into three and is still 
wriggling. The central and eastern portions form the 
opposite shores of the Chesapeake Bay. These, and 
especially the eastern shore, where until recently the 
descendants of early settlers lived a placid, backwater life, 
are northern projections of the American South. The 
western portion, a beautiful triangle in the Alleghany 
Mountains, is only connected with the rest by a narrow 
strip. 

These geographic peculiarities of Maryland help to explain 
why power is dispersed among the counties and why politics 
are almost entirely a matter of personalities. The urban 
section of the state, which consists of the city of Baltimore 
and the Washington suburbs, and in which an increasingly 
high proportion of the population is living, has generated 
no liberal movement. The trade unions, for instance, are 
politically ineffective. Apart from the western counties, 
which are traditionally Republican, conservative Democrats 
control almost all local offices and invariably dominate the 
state legislature at Annapolis. Nevertheless, not only did 
the Republicans carry Maryland in the last two presidential 
elections, but both of the incumbent Senators are Republi- 
cans and so is the Governor, Mr Theodore Roosevelt 
McKeldin, who is in the middle of his second four-year 
term. 

The reason for this paradox and for the recent tumultu- 
ous Democratic convention is the factional rivalry in the 
Democratic party. In the course of four elections since 
1950 the party has been reduced to a shambles by the 
unquenchable ambition of one man, Mr George Mahoney, 
a wealthy paving contractor with a large smile, a hearty 
handshake, and no discernible political principles. He has 
never won an election but usually comes so close that it is 
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impossible to dissuade him from having just one more try. 

Under the Maryland constitution each county has the 
same number of electoral votes in a primary election as it 
has representatives in the two houses of the state legislature 
and in each county the winner takes all. As the apportion- 
ment of seats in the legislature is quite out of date, it 
can easily happen that the candidate with the majority of 
popular votes loses the nomination. This is precisely what 
happened to Mr Mahoney in his first effort to become 
Governor in 1950. The bitterness generated in the Demo- 
cratic primary delivered the governorship to Mr McKeldin 
in the November election. The story was similar in 1952, 
when Mr Mahoney won his party’s nomination for the 
Senate but lost the election. In 1954, Mr Mahoney fought 
Mr Curly Byrd for the gubernatorial nomination in .an 
unsavoury campaign which was so close that recounts of 
the poll dragged on through weeks of agony. The disgusted 


voters rather naturally made Mr McKeldin the first 


Republican Governor of Maryland ever to be re-elected. 


* 


This year, some members of the Democratic “ Old 
Guard,” notably the State Controller, Mr Millard Tawes— 
who wishes to run for the governorship in 1958—conceived 
the brilliant idea of getting Mr Mahoney safely out of that 
race by giving him a clear run for the Senate. But at the 
last minute, the gorges of many of the Democratic elders 
rose simultaneously at the thought of treating the Senate 
as a dumping ground for unwanted politicians. Pressure 
to run again was therefore brougut to bear on Mr Millard 
Tydings, an old-fashioned southern gentleman who had 
been in the Senate as long as anyone could remember until 
his defeat in 1950. During most of his service he had a 
reputation for extreme conservatism. But he went out with 
the unlikely halo of a liberal martyr, having headed the 
Senate committee which contemptuously rejected Senator 
McCarthy’s notorious allegations of subversion in the State 
Department. As a result Senator McCarthy’s most 
unpleasant henchmen helped to elect the present Republican 
incumbent, Mr John Marshall Butler, in one of the nastiest 
political campaigns of modern times. Surprisingly, the 
campaign for the senatorial nomination in last month’s 
Democratic primary was the politest ever known. Mr 
Mahoney stressed his devotion to party unity and his resolve 
to do nothing that would deliver the November election 
into the hands of Senator Butler. Once again he came 
within an eyelash of victory. He and Mr Tydings got 
the same number of county unit votes. In the event of 
such a tie, the actual number of individual votes is decisive. 
On that count Mr Tydings was nominated. 

But because Mr Tydings’ intervention was a last-minute 
improvisation, the Old Guard had neglected to organise a 
campaign for delegates to the state convention. Mr Tydings 
himself went off for a rest and failed to negotiate with his 
defeated opponent, who emerged with a clear majority at 
the convention. For all the soft words about party unity, 
Mr Mahoney and his ally, Mr Tawes, laid about them with 
a vengeance. Some Marylanders claim that the revolution 
has improved Mr Tydings’ chances of being elected to the 
Senate in November, since the Mahoney forces, having at 
last captured the Democratic organisation, will -want to 
prove themselves efficient party workers. But it seems 
much more likely that Maryland Democrats will once again 
show their skill at snatching defeat from the jaws of victory. 
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Banking Anachronism 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HEN President Eisenhower signed the Bank Holding 
Act last month he observed that it “ falls far short of 
achieving its objectives,” since it contains many exemptions 
and special provisions which will limit its application to a 
very few firms. He might also have added that, even if it 
achieved its objectives, it would fall far short of effecting 
any important change in the country’s banking industry. 
The new law is a significant political victory for the 
defenders of the traditional American system of local single- 
office banks, and demonstrates the strength of the forces 
which oppose today’s steady trend towards branch banking 
and the concentration of bank capital. But the targets of 
the legislation—the bank holding companies—have not been 
responsible for the rapid extension in recent years of multi- 
office branch banking. Furthermore, the one firm which 
the new law most affects, the Transamerica Corporation of 
San Francisco, has anticipated its passage by counter-moves 
to minimise the curbs on the company’s operations. 

The Act itself is a relic of the days immediately following 
the collapse of many vast holding companies during the 
1929 crash. Stringent restrictions on public utility holding 
companies were enacted in 1934, but similar legislation 
against bank holding companies, although introduced 
annually, did not pass the House of Representatives until 
1955 ; by then the importance, and political influence, of 
bank holding companies had diminished considerably. 
Much weakened from its earliest versions, the Act was 
further diluted by the Senate’s insertion of exemptions. 


e 


As passed, the Act requires the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board before a bank holding company may take 
control of additional banks, and prohibits the company from 
acquiring or retaining subsidiaries whose activities are “ not 
related to banking.” However, a bank holding company 
is defined as a firm which controls “ two or more ” banks ; 


' this exempts the many holders of single banks and a number 


of religious, charitable, educational or family trusts are also 
specifically excluded. 

The Act adds to the broad supervisory powers now 
exercised by the Federal Reserve Board over bank holding 
companies, but it does not direct the board to prohibit their 
further expansion, as some wanted it to do. The board is 
merely given two new conditions which must be satisfied 
before it approves acquisitions of banks. First, it must 
consider whether a proposed acquisition would expand the 
holding company which is applying for permission “ beyond 
limits consistent with adequate and sound banking, the 
public interest, and the preservation of competition in the 


field of banking.” Secondly, a bank holding company © 


cannot take over a new bank in a state other than its own 
domicile unless it has specific authority from the legislature 
of the state where the bank is. 

Freely translated, the first condition means that the 
Federal Reserve Board will measure the pressures within 
the banking fraternity for and against a proposed acquisition 
by a bank holding company, and the second that certain 
state legislatures will be the scene of additional lobbying 
by competing banking groups. The actual effects which 
either condition will have on future expansion by bank 
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holding companies can be determined only in practice. Th: 
requirement of formal approval is significant, however, « 

a token of the political potency of the opponents of branch 
banking, which cannot be carried on across state boundari: 

and is restricted or entirely prohibited in many states. In 
years past, bank holding companies have antagonise: 
advocates of single-unit banking because they have been 
able to escape restrictions on branch banking by acquirin, 
a number of unconsolidated banking subsidiaries in sever: 

states and throughout states where branch banks are for 
bidden. Branch banking on an interstate basis is seldom 
seriously advocated, since it would require extensive federal 
and state legislation. The continuing opposition to branch 
banking on a limited local scale shows that interstate 
operations are still very far in the future. 

This victory of the “independent bankers,” as the 
advocates of single-office banking are called, may tend to 
strengthen their hand in those states where there is growing 
sentiment for a relaxation of the long-standing restrictions 
on branch banking. But it was a victory won without 
opposition (and perhaps with some covert assistance) from 
most of the country’s large banks, whose activities are 
completely unaffected by the new law. In any direct contest 
over branch-banking, however, the independents would find 
many influential banks in the opposing camp. 


* 


While the concentration of banking capital which is so 
much feared by independent bankers used to be fostered 
solely by bank holding companies, it is now developing 
largely through direct mergers of separate banks (some of 
them former “ independents ”) into huge systems with such 
portmanteau titles as the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and the Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank of San Francisco. The merger method will doubtless 
be utilised henceforth by the Transamerica Corporation, 
the aggressive western bank holding company. In a whirl- 
wind campaign undertaken> when the new law appeared 
imminent, Transamerica in the first four months of 1956 
purchased 20 new, banks in six Rocky Mountain states 
where it previously had. no bank holdings. As a result, 
further expansion there, and in the five far western states 
where the corporation already owned banks, need not be 
subject to the new Act, since it can be achieved through 
mergers with these subsidiary banks, which are subject only 
to the existing regulations of the several states. 

The requirement in the new law that bank holding com- 
panies divest themselves of non-banking interests will apply 
in practice almost solely to Transamerica, which owns about 
$1 billion in real estate, insurance, consumer finance and 
industrial subsidiaries ; other banks with large industrial 
interests have relied on less formal methods of control than 
ownership by a parent holding company. Transamerica 
kas intimated that any such “ divestiture ” will be achieved 
by the common practice of creating two companies from 
the single existing one and spinning off the new one by a 
distribution of shares to the present stockholders. Such a 
device would assure a continuing community of interest 
between Transamerica’s banking and non-banking interests, 
and would mean that Transamerica’s subsidiaries would 
then be freer than at present to engage in transactions with 
each other. It would thus thwart the intent of the new law, 
which reflects another tenet of independent bankers—that 
banks should not dominate industry and commerce. 
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Once or twice in a century, the curve of pro- 
gress takes a sudden upward sweep. 

Today, titanium— at last harnessed to 
practical needs —opens up vast new fields of 
development for the progressive engineers. 

Aircraft designers have been among the first 
to employ titanium’s special properties, par- 
ticularly its high strength-to-weight ratio and 
its outstanding resistance to corrosion. They 
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Titanium 
is to the 


metals of today 


have found in it the answer to some of their 
most exacting problems. It may provide the 
answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from titanium 
and its alloys. For full technical information 
about this remarkable new metal, write for the 
booklet “Wrought Titanium ’’. 
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For the construction of a large reservoir at Plessey, 
Northumberland, the civil engineering contractors, 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Ltd., use the most 
modern type of oil-flooded rotary air compressor. 
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Because this plant 
has no pistons, valves, 
crankshaft or clutch... 


it gives the kind of really long-term trouble-free service that puts it far ahead of the conventional 
type of compressor. Those moving parts which normally require frequent servicing are replaced by a simple 
"> two-stage vane type rotary compressor. The entire unit runs in oil and is oil-cooled. And new design features 
such as fully automatic control, centralised instrument" panel, and non-detachable radiator doors are incorporated 
to make the CP Power-Vane the most important advance ig.design since the portable compressor came into 
general use. Certainly, this is something every Plant Engineer should know about... 
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ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


in capacities of 120, 175, 210, 365, and 600 cu. ft. 


MANUFACTURED BY CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. LTD., 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON s.w.6 
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World Overseas 





_Diem’s Shaky Foundations 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


‘CERTAIN complacency appears to have settled on 
the West about South Vietnam’s future. The belief 
seems to be. gaining ground that everything is going swim- 
mingly south of the 17th parallel, that President Ngo Dinh 
Diem has communist infiltration well in hand, and that, 
now the Anglo-Russian talks in London have got round 
the snag of the elections originally scheduled for this July, 


the Vietnamese problem can be quietly shelved. The ulti- 


mate fate of the country depends, however, not on confer- 
ence tables in distant capitals, but on the internal ferment 
in Vietnam itself—and particularly in. the south where, 
despite the simplification caused by the defeat of the rebel 
sects and the departure of the French expeditionary corps, 
much is still fluid. ‘ 

The drama of South Vietnam lies in the fact that it 
provides the most immediate test of whether the American 
aid programme can do what it is intended to do—to 
diminish and finally master communist infiltration in 
poverty-stricken Asia. Unfortunately, to arrive at the truth 
about the present situation in South Vietnam is almost as 
difficult in Saigon as it is in London or Paris. Almost all 
sources of information in South Vietnam are tainted, in the 
sense that they are divided between those who are deter- 
mined to be optimists and those who are equally determined 
to be pessimists.. With exceptions, the optimists consist 
of the government and civil service, the entire Vietnamese 
press, the American aid missions and the Americah and 
British embassies. ‘The péssimists comprise the French, 
together with the enemies of the present regime and (it 
must be admitted) a considerable number of independent 
observers. It is extremely difficult even to get answers to 
questions of fact—how many refugees have actually been 
settled on the land, how well advanced the agrarian reform 
programme is, how much the pacification in west Cochin- 
China has improved the rice-growing prospects, and, most 
important of all, what the real degree of communist infiltra- 
tion is in the south. 

The optimists maintain that the problem of dealing with 
infiltration is now well in hand. They claim that 
purges in the Army and civil service have been 
thorough ; that recantations or arrests of Viet Minh have 
been numerous and that the people are steadily rallying 
to the government; and that victory over the sects has been 
a conclusive blow to the Viet Minh, who were using them 
for their own ends. The pessimists reply that infiltration 
in the high plateaux of Central Annam via the Laotian 
frontier has never been more serious ; that areas such as the 
Camau in the far south have never really abandoned their 
allegiance to the Viet Minh; that the defeat of the sects has 





profited the Viet Minh, since the latter have taken over the 
rank and file abandoned by their leaders, thereby replacing 
open rebellion by clandestine subversion ; that the admini- 
stration is riddled, if not with communist agents, at best 
with. timeservers who would work for any régime ; and, 
finally, that the peasant in the ricefields tends to regard 


Uncle Ho rather than Mr Diem as the architect of national 


independence. 

It must be remembered that the only press agency in 
Saigon, from which a large proportion of the news from the 
south originates, is not independent but an almost open 
organ of governmental propaganda. Furthermore, , no 
Opposition newspaper exists in South Vietnam there 
are few foreign correspondents left in Saigon. result 
is that most of the information now going out—especially 
to London and Washington—tends to have an optimistic 
note. To say this is not to deny the striking successes 
gained recently by Mr Diem. His principal achievement 
has been to defeat the sects, and the names of Bao Dai, 
Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyen no longer burden the inter- 
national telegrams. It is very easy to underestimate Mr 
Diem. This time last year he had very few convinced 
backers ; now he has won prestige and authority, even 
among his critics: He is known, and feared, in his country. 
He combines the skilful ‘inactivity of Baldwin with the 
obstinacy of de Gaulle. He is as incorruptible as 
Robespierre. 

Yet those who have watched him closely are beginning 
to doubt whether he has enough of ihe qualities of a popular 
leader. His ceremonial tours in the provinces are full of 
formal speeches and presentations and docile village depu- 
tations upon whom he confers his benediction, in the 
manner of pope or emperor rather than of revolutionary 
leader. He has been compared to Dr Salazar of Portugal, 
but the comparison fails in two important ways. Dr Salazar 
is a professor of ecoriomics ; Diem is very much not. And 
Salazar does not have a crafty, ruthless and long-sighted 
enemy immediately across his frontier. 

Certain political aspects of Diem’s regime are unsatis- 
factory. There is too little freedom, and it is doubtful 
whether this is justified by any corresponding increase in 
efficiency. But the crux of the matter is the economic situa- 
tion. Until now the government has tended to recline 
upon the easy sofa of American economic aid. The fact 
that almost the entire import programme of South Vietnam 
is financed by this aid is not surprising; it can be 
regarded as an inevitable aftermath of the long war 
which devastated the rich ricefields on which Vietnam’s 
prewar export trade depended. The cumbrous mechanism 
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by which the aid process functions, adding about four 
months to normal delivery periods, is perhaps difficult to 
improve. More serious, and presumably more avoidable, 
are the abuses—the sales of foreign currency, the illegal 
traffic in licences, the indirect marketing of goods to the 
Viet Minh, the stocking or hoarding by undesirable inter- 
mediaries which prevents essential things from reaching 
the people who need them, and other practices which have 
diminished the efficacity, and also the reputation, of this 
great experiment. But far the most pungent criticism of 
the programme as it stands is that it seems calculated to do 
little more than supply the consumer goods which the 
Vietnamese, lacking foreign currency, cannot buy for them- 
selves, instead of helping them to restore their productive 


apparatus at a rate which can compete with communist- 
aided North Vietnam. 


The principal items of the aid programme to South 
Vietnam for the next six months are condensed milk, flour, 
sugar, petrol and oil, bicycles and motor scooters, textiles, 
tobacco, and cement. It is sometimes forgotten that if 
South Vietnam does not compete, economically and socially, 
with the north, it is in the long run doomed. Admittedly, 
it is difficult suddenly to start importing industrial mach- 
inery, schools, hospitals, trained technicians, skilled labour 
and foreign capital ; and it is only too easy to criticise what 
is being done in these countries by American aid admini- 
strators, whose enthusiasm and skill in their difficult job 
are perhaps the most important contribution under their 
own aid programme. But the problem facing Mr Diem 
is urgent. 


Mr Tho into the Breach 


The steadily falling value of the southern piastre reflects 
the economic malaise of South Vietnam. Inflation is ram- 
pant, transfers of capital out of the country have reached 
indecent proportions, and unemployment is calculated at 
300,000 out of a population of 11 million. Much, however, 
may depend on the performance of the new minister of 
economics, Mr Nguyen Ngoc Tho, an able man who 
recently served as ambassador in Tokyo. Mr Tho has made 
an excellent first impression and has already shown that he 
is willing to take the kind of drastic measures the situation 
demands. On June 13th, for instance, he announced new 
import regulations which should reduce the volume of 
unnecessary imports and discourage illegal use or transfers 
of import licences. Admittedly the overriding problem 
for Vietnam is not an economic but a political one— 
unification—and this is never long absent from the 
conversation of Vietnamese intellectuals. It is indeed 
doubtful how long a policy which practically slams the 
door on unification can be maintained. But if, as now 
seems possible, division is prolonged, it is highly desirable 
that the economic aid programme to the south’ should no 
longer be limited to a light sprinkling of useful commodi- 
ties, but should start the process of reconstruction. 


It has to be remembered that the Viet Minh enjoys the 
lustre of having fought for and achieved national indepen- 
dence, and of having defeated the French army in the field. 
Radical changes, both economic and political, are needed 
if the south is to hold its own. President Diem may be a 
big enough man to carry them out. But if he does not, 
then it is to General Chiang Kai-shek in the fateful days 
of 1947 and 1948, rather than to Dr Salazar, that he will 
one day be compared. 
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Who Runs Syria ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SYRIA 


HEN the Syrian government fell last month as the 

result of a wrangle over the propriety of exporting 
wheat to the French forces in Algeria, there began a jockey- 
ing for portfolios that lasted for over a fortnight. The 
share-out; which was completed last weekend, once more 
produces a nearly-all-party coalition. But it is one in which 
pro-Egyptian jostles with pro-Iraqi, and pronounced left- 
winger with sedate member of the old aristocracy. It would 
be difficult to make head or tail of such a conglomeration 
without knowing one essential fact about current Syrian 
politics: they are dominated by two pressure groups, strong 
enough to bend any combination of the old parties to their 
will. 

Syria’s political history in the years since the Palestine 
war began with a revolution against the inefficiency of the 
old nationalist first families and an acceptance of military 
dictatorship. But, by 1954, this too had palled, and a wobble 
back to parliamentary democracy took place. As its result, 
the old parties are back in the saddle and a mixture of town 
aristocrats, tribal leaders and industro-commercial magnates 
is keeping a hold on government. But that hold is precari- 
ous. No matter what the grouping, the right-wing and 
centre factions that form the majority in parliament seem 
unable to overcome their personal differences in the way 
that would be essential were they to dominate the two 
pressure groups, which are the army and the Baath (Socialist 
Resurrection) party. 

The army, in the five years of military dictatorship under 
General Shishakly, acquired a taste for public affairs and 
the administrative experience necessary to indulge it. 
Today, its voice is heard most clearly through its junior 
officers, many of whom hold pronounced left-wing views. 
These young men have an importance which extends far 
beyond their regimental duties. The head of the Deuxiéme 
Bureau—or internal security forces—is a captain. A major 
heads the Military Police. A naval lieutenant commands 
the Troisiéme Bureau, or propaganda division, which not 
only publishes the best and most widely read weekly in 
Syria—The Soldier, with a circulation of about 20,000— 
but also runs mobile libraries and a translation bureau, 
monitors radio programmes, co-ordinates anti-Israel propa- 
ganda and administers a vast education programme for an 
army which is said to number over 2§,000 men. 

The Baath, uniformed, saluting and well-led, go part 
of the way with the communists, but rival them in their 
organisation throughout the country. A combination of 
support by the army and the efficiency of their own propa- 
ganda department, street-mob machine and general cohesion 
makes the Baath a powerful political force. They draw 
their membership both from the peasantry, to whom they 
promise land distribution, and from the urban intellectuals, 
lesser officials, clerks and students. 

With minor qualifications, both these forces are in favour 
of the closest possible links with Egypt. Not from any 
natural affinity to that country—far from it—but because 
Colonel Nasser has concentrated in his person the whole 
Arabic-speaking world’s desire for unity, for freedom from 
foreign interference and for release from the evils of a 
landed ruling class. It is little use talking economics to the 
Syrian, telling him that in a generation Iraq may well be 
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strong and prosperous, and Egypt possibly bankrupt. A 
gigantic, wounded amour propre seems to crowd out all 
other considerations and Colonel Nasser looks like the only 
man capable of healing the wound. In contrast, Nuri es 
Said in Iraq symbolises for most Syrians a hated policy 
ot military alliance. with a foreign power and, at home, a 
feudal, illiberal regime (moreover, he spends little outside 
Iraq to dispel this impression, while the Saudis spend plenty 
to foster it). In Syria, there is little doubt that, man for 
man, the Iraqi is preferred to the Egyptian, but this natural 
sympathy towards Iraq, fostered by racial and commercial 
ties, is at present far outweighed by the violent opposition 
to Nuri’s policies. 

Once these facts are known, it becomes clear why a coali- 
tion government, whose main parliamentary constituents 
were allegedly pro-Iraqi, last October signed with Colonel 
Nasser a Syrian-Egyptian defence pact and has since pur- 
sued a generally pro-Egyptian line. 

On both the home and the foreign fronts, army and Baath 
seem to run fairly easily in harness. For instance, it is the 
army, with an eye to its fuel needs in the event of war, that 
has been pressing for a domestic oil refinery to free Syria 
from dependence on imported refined supplies, and it has 
ne objection to the current urging by the Baath that the 
refinery contract be immediately placed with Czecho- 
slovakia, which was first in the field with a “ bargain ” offer. 
At the time of writing, the choice has not been made 
between tenders from Japanese, British, Italian, Czech and 
French firms. When cast, it will give some indication of 
the way the struggle is going inside the country. 

The first incontrovertible sign that the Baath were likely 
ts be the party to shape Syria’s future came in April last 
year. Colonel Adnan Malki, the deputy Chief of Staff, 
was assassinated by a sergeant at a football match. Malki 
belonged to the Baath and his brother was one of its party 
leaders. His assailant was identified as a member of an 
all-out Fascist group, bitter rivals to the Baath, known as 
the PPS (Parti Populaire Syrien). The murder provided 
the Baath with a long-sought opportunity to rid themselves 
of the only opponents who had a catchy appeal to the public. 
It prevailed on the then coalition to gaol the PPS leaders 
and to outlaw the party, destroying at one- blow the chief 
organised support for the so-called Fertile Crescent project 
—a union of Syria with Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq. The 
distinguishing mark of the PPS is that they were a Syrian 
as opposed to an Arab nationalist party, seeing themselves 
ae citizens of a vast greater-Syria. 


The Whole and the Part 


What makes “ Fertile Crescent ” plans wildly impractical 
today is not only the personal antipathy felt in Syria towards 
Nuri, but also the fact that their basis is Syrian, as opposed 
to pan-Arab, unity. No Arab politician will today admit that 
the “ Arab nation ” is divisible. Every Syrian party, along 
the whole political range, proclaims this unity as the first 
article in its manifesto. Nasser draws his popularity from 
it. To all, it feels like a comfortable barrier against Zionism. 

The real dilemma in Syria today is that these active 
strivings for Arab unity, which Colonel Nasser has mobilised 
under Egypt’s leadership, conflict both with the deep, latent 
sympathy for Iraqi brothers and with the old territorial 
dream of the PPS. It is a dangerous simplification to see 
this conflict as a straight fight between a left-wing Nasser 
and a right-wing Nuri—dangerous because it enables the 
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communists to harness Arab nationalism securely to their 
bandwagon. 
No great originality can be expected from the new Syrian 


government. The active forces in the country—army, 
Baath, Moslem Brotherhood, students, trade unions—are 
all for the moment caught under the Egyptian spell. But, 
as hitherto, active pro-Egyptian feeling is diluted by the 
more traditional centre parties who are still the majority in 
parliament. How long these relatively static elements can 
continue to neutralise the young revolutionaries of the army 
and the Baath will depend on the tide of Nasser’s fortunes 
more than on any other factor, 


Black Session in South Africa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE South African parliament has concluded a session 

which will long be remembered for the volume of 
highly contentious and authoritarian legislation passed. It 
started with a joint sitting of the two Houses to take the 
Cape Coloured population off the common voters’ roll ; 
went on to deny the Coloured people the right to sit in the 
Cape Provincial Council ; abolished the franchise entrench- 
ment in the South Africa Act and “established the 
sovereignty of Parliament”; gave the Minister of Native 
Affairs or a public servant unfettered discretion, under the 
Bantu Education Act, to refuse to register African schools ; 
introduced apartheid and job separation and reservation in 
the Industrial Conciliation Act ; and moved the onus of 
proof of nationality from the state to the individual in the 
Population Registration Act. It also gave a minister the 
right, under the new Immigration Act, to expel any alien 
whenever he feels like it, and to expel any citizen by regis- 
tration or naturalisation who has committed an offence ; it 
extended the Natal Native Code to the Cape Province, 
giving the authorities the right among other things to jail 
any African for three months without trial; and, in the 
Natives (Prohibition of Interdicts) Act, denied Africans the 
right of seeking an interdict against a government order 
before the execution of the order, thereby establishing one 
law for black people and another for whites. 

The session ended with the Natives (Urban Areas) 
Amendment Act, giving over 500 local authorities the right 
to banish Africans from their areas if they consider their 
presence undesirable. This is probably the cruellest item 
on the list for, in theory at least, it places over 3 million 
Africans at the mercy of municipal officials and Jeaves them 
entirely without redress. The government’s defence is 
that these immense powers will be used “ reasonably.” They 
are aimed at “agitators” and “trouble makers,” it is 
argued. 

But opponents of the measure point out that these are 
terms capable of infinitely wide interpretation. It may be 
true that the powers will be used sparingly, but the Act 
means in effect that any African who criticises the authori- 
ties or voices a protest can be exiled by an official without 
explanation or justification. Legislation previously in force 
gave urban local authorities the right arbitrarily to turn out 
of the areas under their jurisdiction any native who could 
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not prove that he was born there, that he had lived there 
continuously for 15 years, or had worked for the same 
employer for ten years. The new Act gives still more 
drastic powers to municipalities. 

Officials are now allowed to banish without inquiry or 
explanation any native whosé presence in the area they 
consider to be “detrimental to peace and order.” The 
Act is clearly aimed at African politicians, and provides that 
if they defy municipal banishment orders they may ulti- 
mately be committéd to work colonies. The Act does not 
specify where such exiles are to live once they have been 
expelled. 

The Minister of Native Affairs justified the méasure on 
the grounds that many local authorities had asked for such 
powers. They claimed that a dangerous situation existed 
in some of these locations, and asked the state to use its 
powers under the Native Administration Act to “remove 
the leaders of the agitation.” But the state, replied Dr 
Verwoerd, would be in an extremely difficult position if 
the idea got abroad that it would remove every native about 
whom a local authority complained. 

The new legislation, he added in a memorable phrase, 
was designed to counter the state of disorder existing in some 
locations in as gentle a way as possible, and to place greater 
responsibility on town councils. He thought there might 
be fewer bannings under the new law than under the old, 
because local authorities would think twice about removing 
African agitators “if they had to contend with public 
epinion themselves, and could not simply throw the onus 
on the state.” The tragic fact, of Course, is that as often as 
not white public opinion could ‘not care less about such 
matters ; and African opinion is largely inarticulate and 
tends to subside into bitter and lasting resentment and 
anger. 

Critics of the new Act emphasised its inhumanity. They 
said that if a dangerous state of affairs in fact existed in 
urban areas, as Dr Verwoerd alleged, then the way to over- 
come it was not to take draconian powers and banish the 
leaders of the people. The government should rather try 
to win the co-operation of the African people, and seek to 
encourage the emergence of a responsible leadership among 
the more moderate elements. These people would be on 
the side of law and order ; but the Minister was estranging 
the leaders and driving the irresponsible elements under- 
ground. The resentment which legislation of this nature 
produced could be very dangerous. 


France’s Hopes of Enrichment 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ESPITE the rumbling of inflationary pressure as the 

Algerian crisis strains the French economy, the 
government economists evidently remain optimistic. They 
have just set the ball rolling for the preparatory work on 
the third Monnet five-year investment plan (for 1957 to 
1961) with two reports that mark new departures in French 
economic planning. One, on Brittany, is the first of a 


series of regional development plans designed to combat 
the tendency of France’s production to accumulate in a 
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few places like Paris or Lorraine, with the result that the 
advanced areas are congested and the backward on 
depressed. The second is an exercise in forecasting the 
course of the French economy during the next ten years. 
It predicts an increase in the national output of between 
48 per cent and 63 per cent by 1965, according to which 
hypothesis is accepted about the increase in productivity. 


In the seven fat years since 1949 the national product has 
grown by a third, slightly less than the slower rate of the 
forecast ; so this may fairly be called optimistic. But the 
report’s value lies less in its predictions, for which the 
experts themselves make limited claims, than in its clear 
indications where the effort will have to be directed if any- 
thing like the progress of recent years is to be maintained. 


Though ‘today there is a renewed threat of rising prices 


‘and trade deficits, the planners assume, as they must, a 


steady growth of the economy, with full employment, a 
stable franc and a balanced trade account. The background 
is completed by the likely changes in the working popula- 
tion. France’s teeming postwar children will probably stay 
two years longer at school, so the labour force will grow 
only moderately, 600,000 workers joining the present 
19.2 million. But industry is likely to gain a million workers 
at the expense of agriculture, so that by 1965 there will be 
twice as many people in factories as in fields. This implies 
only a slight intensifying of the current migration towards 
the factories. The balance of population between agricul- 
ture and industry, which has long been one of the basic 
facts of French society and politics, would decisively shift. 


Optimism on Productivity 


The main assumption of the economists is their estimate 
of the annual growth of productive efficiency. They put it 
at 3-4 per cent annually, lower than the exceptional growth 
of the last two years but higher than the British average 
over the last ten. They think these rates reasdnable for ° 
agriculture because the falling number of rural workers will 
be matched by a big extension of the use of machinery on 
the farms (large-scale mechanisation began only two years 
ago). They hope for equally high rates in industry, mainly 
on the score of recent performance and of the big investment 
programmes of a few leading industries (motor cars, 
chemicals) where productivity is growing particularly fast. 

The economists have estimated how such an expansion 
might change the shape of consumption, foreign trading and 
investment. First, the demand for domestic appliances and 
vehicles would about double, outpacing the growth of 
demand for other things by several lengths. The engineering 
industries would have to expand accordingly. 

Second, though France’s dependence on foreign trade 
would in general continue to fall (from 11.5 per cent to 
10.5 per cent of a rising national -output—a low proportion 
compared with Britain’s, and a safer one) exports of manu- 
factured goods must more than double and agriculture must 
find new ways of disposing of large surpluses of cereals 
and meat. 

Third, to meet all these requirements (and to build the 
essential 320,000 houses a year), investment must be raised 
from 18 per cent today to 19.4 or 20-per cent of the annual 
national product. In particular, investment in machinery 
must be raised by anything from 60 per cent to go per cent. 
This means a returmto at least the rates of investment which 
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Site clearance at Padiham, September 1954 








From site clearance to 
production in 14 months 


INCREASED PRODUCTION essential to National pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living can only be 
accomplished through efficient team-work backed 
by modern methods and equipment. 

Cubitts built this factory bt Mullard Blackburn 
Works Ltd. and are pleased to acknowledge the 
successful efforts of their own team and their sub- 
contractors, who jointly enabled cathode-ray tube 
production to commence 14 months after site 
clearance started. 


Architects : Messrs. Ormrod €» Banister, FF.RI.BLA., MM.T.P.I. 


Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Hoare, Lea C” Partners. 
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With the experience of the past 


CUBITTS 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 








HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 
ST. MARY'S ROAD + GARSTON + LIVERPOOL 19 wane 
HEAD OFFICE: ONE QUEEN ANNE'S GATE * WESTMINSTER * LONDON + SWI + ENGLAND + SCOTLAND * OVERSEAS 
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Keep it off the floor! 


In the production line of a factory every 
component has a value which increases 
as it. passes through each process. But 
while it’s lying about idle, waiting to be 
moved by hand from one place to another, 
its cost starts to catch up with its value 
until it ceases to be an asset. 


Components must be kept on the move and 
off the floor, not by costly and incon- 
venient manual methods, but by one of 
the many types of mechanical handling 
equipment that occupy little or no floor 
space and can move parts horizontally 
or vertically to any part of the shop. 


It’s a fact that mechanical handling 
can do more for production than any 
other factory technique. This is only one 
of the many ways in which Electricity is 
playing .a vital part in the drive for 
greater productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and 
information, or get in touch with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the 
uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity 
and Productivity. Titles now available are: 
Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Produc- 
tion, Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, 
and Resistance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- 
post free. 


issued by the 


British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance. 


COAL AND ATOMS 


Simon-Carves have long been closely concerned with coal, and 
today in many countries Simon-Carves coa! washeries, coke 


ovens and power stations contribute to efficient coal production 


and utilisation. 


In the new field of nuclear energy as a source of heat and power 
Simon-Carves enterprise and resources are being brought to bear 
on the design and construction of atomic power stations. A 


stride into the future is already being taken by the GEC Simon- 


Carves Atomic Energy Group. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 


power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD ~ 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN &\CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME JRON CO LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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existed before M. Pinay’s anti-inflationary cuts in 1952. 
The one major problem on which the report gives no clear 
lead is the need for engineers and skilled workers. Yet 
France has only 90 engineers per million inhabitants, against 
237 in Britain. 

The planners’ forecast is, in theory, reasonable. Though 
the projected rise in productivity is high, France is behind- 
hand in many sectors, especially those with a future, like 
engineering. Unfortunately, the necessary “ massive 
industrialisation ” is handicapped because the government’s 
share in the financing of investment has fallen since 1949 
with@ut private firms having invested more heavily instead. 
The government can Still direct investment in the 
natiOnalised industries and, to a lesser extent, in agriculture 
to meet long-term needs. But, to take a single instance, it 
is disconcerting that, in a period of expansion, the industries 
producing capital goods seem to havé expanded less than 
the average—a sign of the government’s problems in setting 
private industry on the required road. 

Though, during 1956, industrialists have shown greater 
eagerness for government credits, the govérnment’s power 
to direct investments is unlikely to increase considerably. 
In any case, investment is not the only key to transforming 
French agriculture so that it can compete with the Danish 
and Dutch on the British market, or the engineering indus- 
tries so that they can double their exports in the teeth 
of British and German competition. Agriculture must be 
“ industrialised ” and industry itself grouped in fewer, 
larger and more effective units. The prosperity of the last 
two years has helped to spread notions of productivity 
which most Frenchmen thought of as American barbarisms 
five or ten years ago. But these still represent only inroads 
on old habits, not a new attitude. 

The barriers set up to protect a high-price economy tend 
to perpetuate the inefficient producer. Lowered gingerly 
in prosperous times, as during the last two years, a new 
alarm sends them up again. This is one of the insidious 
dangers of the Algerian crisis. For until France is opened 
to foreign competition, the odds are heavily on her falling, 
in the long run, further behind her more industrialised 
neighbours, especially Germany. France might gain more 
benefit from a European common market than many 
Frenchmen at present suppose. 


The Capricorn Answer for Africa 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


ae Capricorn Africa Society’s concept of a com- 
munity stretching over a vast area of Africa south of 
the Sahara, free of race discrimination, with a common 
citizenship, a common voters’ roll and one loyalty to the 
Crown, has posed a question to all’ Africa. Can this ideal 
be translated into practical politics and gain the active sup- 
port of the peoples of Africa, or is it only a desperate and 
forlorn attempt to withstand the powerful forces of racial 
natiOnalism which threaten to engulf Africa today ? 

Such is the intensity of racial feeling on the African 
continent that every serious proposal for improving the 
situation merits the most careful scrutiny. The Capricorn 
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contract is a case in point. The contract, composed over a 
number of years by citizenship committees of the Capri- 
corn Africa Society in Kenya, Tanganyika, Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was ratified 
last weekend at a convention at Salima, in a beautiful setting 
on the shores of Lake Nyasa. To this convention came 150 
delegates of all races, from East and Central Africa and 
from the United Kingdom, to meet under the chairman- 
ship of Capricorn’s founder and president, Colonel David 
Stirling. 

The contract consists of six precepts and five provisions. 
The precepts define “the basic and permanent principles 
which shall be written into the new constitutions of any of 
the (Capricorn) territories on their attainment of full self- 
government.” They say inter alia that all men are born 
equal, that the rule of law and the system of private property 
should apply equally to all, and that there should be one 
common electoral roll ; and they go on to affirm that “ the 
vote is not a natural right, but a responsibility to be exef- 
cised for the common good.” 


The provisions embody “ our conclusions on the means 
by which statutory effect can best be given to the precepts 
in the fields of electoral law and land reform, and on some 
considerations which should govern policy in the fields of 
labour relations, education and immigration.”. Universal 
suffrage is rejected in favour of a qualified franchise, and 
the principle of the multiple vote is firmly upheld. The 
decision to stand by multiple votes for those who can earn 
them is already being strongly challenged on many sides 
in East and Central Africa, and is certain to prove a thorny © 
issue for the Capricorn Society. At least one prominent 
member and observer at Salima declined to sign the con- 
tract because of a fundamental objection to multiple voting. 

So far as the convention was concerned, some of the 
liveliest discussion centred around the proposals for land 
reform and labour relations. In terms of the final decisions 
taken, individual land tenure is to be the general rule for 
all races, but where tribes wish to maintain their present 
systems of landholding the state is enjoined to move gradu- 
ally and with great care. All land at present occupied by 
Europeans would gradually be thrown open to all races 
and land at present occupied on a communal basis by 
Africans would gradually be made available for purchase— 
by Africans only in the first place, and thereafter by persons 
of any race. The contract concedes that legislation 
to carry out the proposed land reforms will in some 
cases involve the abrogation of treaties and solemn pledges 
to various communities (the Barotse are a case in point), 
but it is silent about how this delicate matter is to be 
handled. 


Provision 3, on labour relations, affirms that reforms in 
the field of labour relations should depend primarily on 


' negotiations between employers and employees. If the state 


is to intervene, it should do so in such a way as to ensure, 
for example, that there is equality of opportunity of trade 
apprenticeship and training, that membership of trade 
organisations is not denied to anyone on grounds of race, 
and that there is equal pay for equal work. This clause 
was inserted despite the contention of certain delegates from 
the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt that “equal pay for 
equal work ” was a bogey often used to mislead the African 
worker. 


Many impressions remain of this remarkable gathering. 
The note of urgency of the “ keynote ” speeches preceding 
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the formal business (“ this is not only a unique opportunity 
for Africa,” said Herbert Chitepo, the first African in the 
Rhodesias to become a member of the Bar, in a speech read 
for him, “it is also the last; for if we cannot succeed 
together, Africans will be driven to adopt open racialist 
nationalism ”) ; the fervent loyalty of the Africans to the 
Crown ; the unanimous decision that English is to be one 
official language in Capricorn territories—all these were 
notable. At a press conference at the end of the proceedings, 
Colonel Stirling set forth his programme. The present 
membership of 5,000 is to be augmented by a campaign 
for “ mass membership ” in all the territories. The society 
will not enter politics itself, but its members are free to 
do so in their private capacities. It hopes that one or more 
political parties will embrace its principles. Priority will 
be given to Kenya, where an intensive six weeks’ campaign 
on behalf of the. Capricorn Society will precede the 
European-Asian elections in September. Colonel! Stirling 
thought there was a fair chance that the United Tanganyika 
Party might adopt the Capricorn contract and was confident 
that the society could put a better foundation to federation 
in Central Africa than “ partnership.” 


The Crossed Spoon and Fork 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT’S WIFE 


ROM Whitsun onwards, France is a-shuffle with foreign 
tourists, heading mostly for their annual beakerful of 
the warm south, and bringing it nowadays about £30 million 
a year. France is the world’s greatest beneficiary from 
the age of popular tourism. The Swiss in their smaller 
country earn more per head from tourists ; but then, one 
can see them making the effort. France accepts its 
£30 million more regally as tribute from captive, migratory 
tribes. Until recently the French, always inclined to think 
that the proper study of a Frenchman is France, used— 
understandably enough—to travel little outside their own 
country, and evolved a magnificent set of instructions about 
how best to look afte: *temselves there. These instructions, 
endless practical permutations about modest or luxurious 
sleeping and eating, are bound up in the fat, red, rather 
dowdy volumes of the Michelin guide to hotels, restaurants, 
and (more casually) places of.interest, which thousands of 
Frenchmen carry as a matter of course, and which is perhaps 
the only guide a travel-snob should. carry publicly. The 
Michelin is one of the few French institutions that 
immediately make common ground between the Frenchman 
and the foreigner. Two of its categories—* excellent cuisine, 
worth a détour” and the supreme “ one of the best tables 
in France, worth a special journey "—confirm at once for 
the Englishman, year after year, that he is in another world 
Where Brillat-Savarin’s become 
The priest, the prophet and the book 
That kills the Worm by being its cook. 

The Michelin has long since transcended its origins in 
publicity ; many of its foreign devotees are quite surprised 
to learn that Michelin also make tyres. The guide began 
in 1900 as a free publicity leaflet for France’s 3,000 car 
owners ; in those days it listed hotels, mechanics and 
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grocers (where one bought the petrol). Its originator, André 
Michelin, claimed also to have invented the folding map, i: 
1913. By 1939, the guide was printing 100,000 copies ; 
this year, 255,000; next year there will be 300,000. |i 
enjoys what is probably the best-run deficit in France: 
its production costs are twice its selling price, and it: 
calculated scarcity-value means that it is always unobtainable 
by September, so that the market is cleared for the next 
edition. : 

The compilers receive about 15,000 letters annually from 
tourists. Most of these are commiendatory, arguments for 
adopting or upgrading some ‘little place whose virtues the 
writer feels he has discovered. The British (with an 
admixture of Americans), havirig a much stronger tradition 
than the French of “letters to the editor,” write as many as 
one-fifth of them, and those among the most detailed. Like 
everyone else, the British are apparently moved to write 
chiefly about food; and then about the nature of the welcome 
they receive in a place. (With philosophic resignation 
they do not, it seems, complain much about lavatories, and 
there is no likelihood of an addition to the guide’s cabalistic 
signs about hotel appointments.) 

All these letters are filed against the name of the establish- 

ments involved, and used as basic terms of reference by 
the guide’s seven inspectors. The inspectors each take a 
different region of France every two years ; thus the guide 
is revised for the whole country every twc years, and in 
theory an inspector returns to a hotel only once in fourteen 
years. The Francophile’s vision of these seven men, 
eating their way round a virtuous Cockaigne in an interesting 
incognito, is dispelled on discovering that they inspect, on 
average, ten establishments a day. At many they announce 
themselves, and make a quite overt, humdrum inspection. 
At others, they eat or stay the night discreetly and, in cases 
of doubt about grading up or down, may call in second 
opinions from their colleagues. In this way between three 
and four hundred hotels and restaurants change rank every 
year. 
The compilers are aware that their verdict may make or 
break a patron’s prosperity, and that their responsibility is 
greater because their list. is, inevitably, selective. Of the 
80,000 places claiming to be hotels and restaurants in 
France, about 15,000 reach tourist standards and the 
Michelin lists some 9,000. Since 1945, it has recorded, 
experts say, along with an improvement in hotel amenities, 
a decline in restaurants, where prices of the truly haute 
cuisine go beyond today’s average tourist, overheads are 
heavy, staff wages low, and young men disinclined to 
apprentice themselves as chefs. The decline is relative, of 
course ; many foreigners may not notice it. Paris and Lyons 
remain the great gastronomic centres ; others, notably the 
Landes and Normandy, which has never recovered from the 
invasion, have fallen off. 

Since 1945, even the French have succumbed to curiosity 
and are travelling abroad much more. The Michelin has 
followed them. There is now a good small guide to Spain, 
one to Belgium and Luxemburg which next year is to be 
extended to the whole of Benelux ‘and, at the request 
of the Italians, a Northern Italian edition which next year 
will be expanded to cover all Italy. Next year there will 
also be a Swiss guide, but to restaurants only—the® em- 
barrassment of choice among Swiss hotels was apparently 
overwhelming. These are signs of the times. When will 
the Michelin’s compilers embark on the self-flagellation of 
an English edition ? 
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BATH AND WEST SHOW. ‘ Leading pigs 

exhibited in all classes of Large Whites,’ 

reports the Farmers’ Weekly,‘ showed good 
type, with length, clean shoulders and well filled hams.” 
Such pigs, when small, are reared under B.T.H., 
Metrovick or Ediswan infra-red heaters. On the 
farm, machinery is powered by electric motors, 
cowsheds lit by Mazda and milk cooled by Coldrator. 
Tractor batteries are made by Ediswan, and Birlec 
heat treatment hardens the ploughshare. 


every day 


THIRD-CLASS TRAVEL. Third-class rail 

travel is abolished as from today and the days 

of the steam train itself are numbered. As 
part of the plan for the modernisation of British 
Railways important orders have been placed with 
Metropolitan-Vickers and B.T.H. for diesel-electric 
locomotives and power equipment. 


every way 


cyprus. Field Marshal Sir John Harding, 
the Governor, returned to London last night 
in one of the many aircraft of Transport Command 
to be fitted with B.T.H. magnetos and invertors. 
Cyprus relies almost entirely on electricity generated 
and distributed by Metropolitan-Vickers equipment, 
while Siemens Brothers have supplied the bulk of the 
trunk telephone equipment on the island. 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
ewned by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races ... so many needs ...so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) , 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 
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Icrc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 
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Please ask for our booklet —“‘ Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 





HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Chemicals from Oil 


HEN labour politicians talk of taking “ relevant 

sections” of the chemical industry into public 
ownership, they do at least admit that it is an industrial 
complex impossible to define. What “relevant” 
means they do not say ; and indeed this vast, amor- 
phous set of processes is easier to classify not by what 
it makes, or how it works, so much as by the raw 
materials that its different sections use. The group of 
chemicals that get their basic materials from oil is one 
such, and it is now in an unusual state of ferment. 
A second major round of investment is in progress, 
calling for a substantial expenditure by a variety of 
companies, some in the chemical business, some in the 
oil business, and some in both. 

Petroleum chemicals cover a spectrum that takes in 
fertilisers, farm chemicals, textiles, plastics, paints, 
solvents, synthetic rubber and detergents ; they provide 
the basic raw materials for many of these products or 
intermediate chemicals for their production. The 
main products of the petroleum chemical industry 
can be narrowed down, at the risk of over simplification, 
to the more complex plastics, synthetic textiles (which 
are plastics in the form of yarns) fertilisers and synthetic 
detergents. Many operations have for technical 
reasons to be carried out under one roof, yet the manu- 
facture of petroleum chemicals, in economic terms, is 
a sequence of clearly defined steps. At the end of each 
step a manufacturer can, if he chooses, bring his own 
operation to a halt and market the chemicals in the 
particular form that they have then reached. The 
margin of profit becomes steadily higher with each step 
from the raw material towards the complexity of the 
ultimate product ; but the marketing hazards increase 
at each successive stage and the manufacturer has the 
choice between a small unit profit and few selling diffi- 
culties or.a larger profit per unit and the headaches of 
marketing to final consumers. 

The development of petroleum chemicals in Britain 
mirrors two sharply conflicting views about this choice 


between alternatives. On the one side stand Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Shell, two companies that 
start their operations with crude oil fractions and carry 
them through to the final product—textile yarns, 
insecticides, plastics.and detergents, ready for use. Both 
sell substantial quantities of intermediate chemical 
products from the intervening operations but neither 
company has hesitated to follow the products of their 
laboratories into the final markets, however\ foreign 
these might be to their normal operations. 

On the other side are companies like British 
Petroleum, Distillers and Esso, giants in their own 
fields, which kave decided not to undertake the com- 
plex operation of producing petroleum chemicals from 
start to finish, but instead have formed associations 
among themselves using partly or wholly owned sub- 
sidiary companies to carry out different steps in the 
sequence of production so that each operation is kept 
compact and concentrated. An association of this kind 
centres around the British Petroleum refinery at 
Grangemouth where gases and feedstock from BP’s 
refinery pass to a chain of chemical plants wholly or 
partly owned by at least five companies—British 
Petroleum itself, Distillers, Monsanto, the Oronite 
Chemical Corporation (a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
California) and Union Carbide. 

A similar partnership is now developing around 
Esso’s Fawley refinery. Until this year, Esso concen- 
trated on the completion of Fawley as a refinery, not as 
a source of chemicals. In the spring, Esso announced 
that a £9 million plant was being put up to provide 
chemical raw materials, much of which would be fed 
to the neighbouring plant to produce 50,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber a year that the International Synthetic 
Rubber Company (itself owned by the four major tyre 
manufacturers) is to build. Some of the Fawley refinery 
gases will also be fed to new plants that Monsanto will 
build by the refinery, details of which are still being 
worked out between the two companies. 
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These developments at Fawley open up the last 
source of petroleum chemicals of real size. The 
chemicals are made from oil fractions like naphtha and 
kerosene. At a primitive stage the refinery burns 
these for power or even to waste; at the 
sophisticated stage, gases from them are separated, 
purified and converted into chemical raw materials. 
One other way of getting these gases is to 
instal a gas cracker at the chemical plant, as ICI has 
done at Wilton ; but a company below the biggest size 
often prefers to leave these operations to an oil com- 
pany which can carry them out at the refinery. The 
Shell Chemical complex at Stanlow has been built up 
on the use of Stanlow’s refinery by-products. Esso 
does not intend to go as far as this. The Fawley scheme 
in substance involves a highly flexible arrangement to 
extract and prepare refinery gases as raw materials for 
subsequent chemical operations—and it could offer a 
wide range of gases for making chemicals if the demand 
arises. To go beyond this first stage would involve Esso 
in much heavier capital expenditure than the {9 
million now contemplated ; the petrochemical tech- 
nicians have a rough rule of thumb that for every £ 
invested in plant to recover the gases at the refinery, £3 
to £4 must be invested in plant to transform them into 
chemical intermediates, and the 3 to 1 ratio..holds all 
the way down the chain. 


* 


Thus the Fawley scheme will bring a basic expansion 
in the capacity of the petrochemical industry calling 
for further extensions by companies taking its products, 
but it is far from being the only expansion now in 
progress. The exact scale is difficult to measure. Much 
of the expansion is devoted to getting one major 
raw material—ethylene. Two other gases, propylene 
and butylene, also give chemicals ; but “ethylene is 
gold ”—the coveted gas that yields all the high profit 
earning chemicals: industrial alcohol ; tetra-ethyl lead ; 
styrene for synthetic rubber, paints and plastics; 
acrylonitrile for new synthetic yarns ; ethylene glycol 
for Terylene and anti-freeze compounds ; and that 
fabulous plastic, polyethylene. There is a distinct 
scarcity of ethylene. 

Fawley’s plans are flexible enough to provide an 
output of between £0,000 and 40,000 tons of ethylene 
a year (the rubber plant will take butadiene made from 
‘butylene gas). But ethylene capacity at Grangemouth, 
feeding the Distillers-Monsanto complex of plants, is 
being doubled from 30,000 to 60,000 tons a year. ICI’s 
capacity at Wilton is expected to be doubled by the com- 
pletion of a new cracking plant to between 50,000 and 
60,000 tons a year ; in this specialised field of petroleum 
chemicals ICI is one among several big producers. 
The biggest expansion of all appears to be planned 
by Shell Chemicals, which became a major producer of 
ethylene products following its purchase of Petro- 
chemicals last year ; very little ethylene has been 
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worked up at Stanlow, where operations were based 
largely on propylene and butylene, 

Petrochemicals, like Wilton, had its own gas cracker 
and this has opened a source of ethylene to Shell 
Chemicals and brought it for the first time into the com- 
plicated field of plastics, which it has not previously 
made in this country. At the same time, Shell Chemicals 
has also gone into a large-scale venture in fertilisers, 
where the resources of Fisons are linked with those of 
the Shell Haven refinery to produce nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers. Again, the large production of ammonia at 
Shell Haven puts Shell Chemicals only a step away from 
production of quite a different type of plastics—the 
ureas and melamines used for hard and durable mould- 
ings which are a far cry from petroleum chemicals as 
usually understood. Shell now plans, by extending 
partly at Petrochemicals and partly at Stanlow, to 
produce more than 80,000 tons of ethylene a year, an 
ambitious figure. 3 


* 


This simultaneous expansion by four big groups in 
roughly the same products shows remarkable confidence 
in the continuing buoyancy of the market. But it is 
based at least in part on knowledge of the remarkable 
technical properties of the products that ethylene can 
yield. The ICI patents on the plastic, polyethylene, 
have just expired. Some of the new plastics introduced 
since the war have proved less successful than was 
hoped. Polyethylene, however, goes from strength to 
strength. One or two washing bowls have come to 
sticky grief because) their users ignored the fact that 
the temperature limits of polyethylene are something 
below boiling point, but apart from these misunder- 
standings, polyethylene is bouncing successfully from 
flexible bottles to insulated cables and from cables to 
water pipes and from pipes to buckets. The chemical 
industry holds the view that polyethylene and plastics 
like it can be built into major construction materials. 
Plastic pipes that neither freeze nor need joints could 
take the terrors out of plumbing and provide a start 
for much wider applications. ICI’s huge plant at 
Wilton, sole producer while the patents lasted, will be 


‘ supplemented, now the patents have expired, by a poly- 


ethylene factory that Union Carbide is building at 
Grangemouth ; Monsanto’s discussions with Esso at 
Fawley centre round the same subject. 

Much interest in ethylene has been created by a new 
““low-pressure ” process for producing polyethylene 
that will have a higher melting point than today’s stan- 
dard. This is the Ziegler process, bought in this country 
by Petrochemicals and now owned by Shell. Ziegler 
polyethylene can resist boiling water so that it could be 
used, among other things, for hot water pipes where 
ordinary polyethylene can only carry cold, or for 
milk bottles which must be sterilised between use. 
Shell Chemicals will have about a thousand tons 
to sell by next year and the improved properties are 
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expected to command a higher price. A comparable pro- 
cess developed by Philips is owned in this country by 
Distillers, who have not yet shown their hand. 

The fight for the polyethylene market promises to be 
as fierce as the battle for detergents has been, although 
less highly publicised. With consumption now run- 
ning at 200,000 toms a year, the chemical industry 
tends to regard the detergent market as satisfied. Syn- 
thetic textiles it regards as an inevitable development 
but one that may be some time coming ; hence there 
is no serious challenge as yet to ICI in this field, 
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although Monsanto have American-developed synthetic 
yarns in reserve for exploitation when the market looks 
promising. The unbounded optimism that seems to 
characterise the petrochemical industry may surprise 
the layman who can see no visible scarcity of plastic 
materials in every guise on every counter. But these 
are not the markets that will matter in the end. The 
big prospect is that plastics should become accepted 
heavy-duty materials. They are well on the way to this 
in the electrical industry. The building industry may 
be the next target. 


Business Notes 





Hot Ice on the Plateau 


N one important sense, perhaps, the Central Electrical 
Authority’s request to area electricity boards “not to 
increase their tariffs despite the latest substantial increase in 
the price of coal” deserves approval ; it appears to be the 
independent act of a nationalised industry. The fact that it 
plainly runs counter to the price policy that the Minister of 
Fuel and Power has applied with marked courage and 
economic good sense in the case of coal is another matter. 
That inconsistency is only mitigated by the fact that large 
electricity consumers whose charges vary with the price of 
coal will pay more. The CEA has reserves, which it 
expanded last year by nearly £19 million, amounting to {60 
million at March 31, 1955. Presumably it will have a smaller 
surplus for the year to last March, and in the current year 
its surplus is bound to be lower still. So the policy on which 
the CEA embarked of providing more of its capital needs 
from current earnings is frustrated—at a time when the 
Exchequer has undertaken direct responsibility for the 
whole of them. Consumers pay less than they should to 
meet the true costs of power, and public funds have to 
invest more than they should in the industry. Here is a 
double jeopardy for a genuine campaign against inflation. 
It is a macabre joke that three of the twelve area boards 
are forgoing increases in electricity charges that they had 
already announced, not to cover the latest coal increase, but 
the increase that was made in the summer of last year. 
Among the gas undertakings, the South Eastern Board 
has promised not to raise its charges before March next 
year. The North Thames Board has announced an increase 
of 2d. a therm from August Ist and a number of other boards 
(all of which, it will be recalled, are largely autonomous, 
unlike the area electricity boards) have increased their 
charges or have made known their intention to do so. 
Finally, the coal board (anxious, perhaps, to get a good 
mark after being blamed for all the trouble) has announced 
that it will do exactly what it promised a month ago—not 
inerease pithead prices in the next twelve months “unless 


something quite unexpected or exceptional happens.” The 
increases in coal prices made at the beginning of this month 
were intended to cover their full costs this year and next 
and to recoup part of the board’s accumulated losses. 

It remains to be seen whether these stabilising gestures, 
which are bad economics and dubious psychology, will have 
any real effect in countering inflation and abating wage 
claims. To make a thing too cheap in relation to its real 
costs multiplies the distortions that inflation causes ; it does 
not correct the disease at the root. It is frightening that, 
over such a large area of the economy (for railway charges 
are being similarly kept down at the Government’s behest) 
the real costs of these staples of industry are not fully felt 
by consumers. 


Waiting for the Government 


ALL STREET has been holding its own ; sterling has 
has been less than steady against the American 
dollar, weakening in the week ended Wednesday from 
2.80% to 2.8076 but gaining fractionally against the French 
franc and the guilder. Commodity prices have shown no 
clear evidence of trend. It has not -been a week in which 
the Stock Exchange could be expected to show new signs 
of life, nor has it done so. The Financial Times industrial 
share index has slipped away from 179.6 to 176.9, while 
gilt-edged have dragged slowly downwards with only small 
selling but with plenty of evidence that money is still by- 
passing the market into local authority mortgages. 

No other behaviour could be expected on the eve of a 
substantial refunding operation, for the line that the 
Treasury, the Bank of England and the Government broker 
take over the replacement of the £824 million of 2} per 
cent National War Bonds 1954-56 must have an important 
bearing on the future of interest rates. Such minor enter- 
tainment as has been provided for the investor in this dull 
period has still been instructive. Trinidad Oil has been in 
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the process of changing from the most speculative counter 
of the oil share market into a money stock. Speculative 
money has therefore been coming out from it and going 
mainly into other oil shares, while another sort of money— 
the kind to which a quick tax-free profit of a net 2s. on 
a share costing 76s. is attractive—has been climbing in. 
That is one type of investment for which there is still a 
demand. The start of dealings in 5s. ordinary shares of 
Norcros, the iron ore company, showed also that investors 
still have a taste for the small industrial share that seems 
to have possibilities. The shares, placed at 5s. 3d., opened 
on Monday at 11s. 9d. They have since reached 19s. 

But the most significant of the week’s operations, small 
though it is, is the placing by J. and A. Scrimgeour of 
£1 million 54 per cent Warwickshire County Council Stock 
1964-65 at {98}. The stock with a gross redemption yield 
of 54 per cent has an appeal to certain gross funds, though 
not to insurance companies. The cost to the Council is 
approximately £5 12s. per cent. Warwickshire thus borrows 
advantageously compared with the 6 per cent for 7 years that 
it might have had to pay. Two points of interest are that 
the 54 per cent level in gross redemption yield has now been 
reached (though there is no indication that any large sum 
could be raised at that price), and that Warwickshire has 
been allowed to come forward while the queue of borrowers 
has been held to make way for the Government. That per- 
mission has obviously been granted because the loan is 


small and because no disturbance will be caused to the 
market. 


Trinidad Oil Debated 


INCE the Chancellor announced on Thursday last week 
S that the Government would not oppose the offer by the 
Texas Company for Trinidad Oil shares (subject to the 
furnishing of the specific undertakings he then outlined) the 
promised white paper has been published and the Govern- 
ment has survived, by 315 votes to 247, a motion of confi- 
dence. The Chancellor’s speech on Wednesday was com- 
prehensive and consistent. He could not bring himself to 
refuse benefits to the people of Trinidad on grounds of 
what he called “ the old colonialism ” ; there was no practi- 
ca! alternative that other instrumentalities could be found to 
do what the Texas Company had undertaken to do for the 
island ; the obvious attraction to Texas in the deal, he 
thought, was the development of business in the British 
market through the Regent org2nisation, and that implied 
more competition in the British market. 

Having admitted to “a sense of regret, even dismay ” 
when he heard of the proposal, he argued effectively for 
the largest flow of American investment into the sterling 
area—though with a touch of complacency, surely, on recent 
achievements in providing British capital to the outside 
world. That inadequacy of overseas investment is the crux 
of the Trinidad Oil deal ; it can be partly blamed on taxes 
but even more on the shortcomings of economic policy that 
make savhig absurd or impossible. If other people are pre- 
pared to do what the British peoplé and their governments 
are not prepared to do, it is ill-mannered (and might be 
dangerous) to hold up these benefactors to public insult. 

There is a postscript to all this. Mr Macmillan, two days 
earlier, took occasion to compare the gains made from a 
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premium bond with the rise in Trinidad Oil shares follow- 
ing the Texas Company’s offer. There is, with respect, a 
considerable difference. The Trinidad Oil undertaking was 
no doubt fairly valued by the transactions in its shares 
before the offer was made, on what investors then knew and 
have since had confirmed. But Trinidad is not the only 
company whose shares have been undervalued in relation 
to its potential worth in the hands of another holder pre- 
pared to invest nore money in it. The capital profits, which 
in the Chancellor’s view carried an element of a lottery 
which he prayed in aid to support the morality of his 
premium bonds, are in truth a demonstration of the slowness 
of investors to recognise the real value of particular shares 
in an age of inflation and inadequate savings. 


Reliefs for Pioneers 


N rejecting some new clauses about the taxation of over- 
seas profits that were introduced towards the end of 

the Committee stage of the Finance Bill the Chancellor 
threw important light on the future. He committed himself 
and his advisers to making a decision by 1957 on the Royal 
Commission’s proposal for exempting the profits of overseas 
trade corporations and specifically promised action on 
“Pioneer Industries Concessions” if the major proposal 
was found unacceptable. It was on the working of these 
concessions that Mr Butler asked the Royal Commission 
on Taxation in 1952 to furnish an interim report as a matter 
of urgency. Many overseas countries, particularly the 
Colonies, seek to attract new capital by granting some form 
of tax holiday, but the system of double tax relief nullifies 
the incentives they are trying to give, and the net result for 
the pioneer is that he has to pay more British tax at home. 
The Commission advised that the relief granted by the 
overseas government should redound, as intended, to the 
advantage of the taxpayer and not to the Inland Revenue. 
The point is simple and the grievance clear, but the legisla- 
tion would be complicated. Should relief be limited to the 
Colonies, or to the Commonwealth, or extended to the world 
(and especially undeveloped areas)? How would the United 
Kingdom credit be calculated ? Should the relief be given 
only when the exempted profits were left to fructify abroad? 
Mr Macmillan has now given a firm promise that the delay 
shall be ended and the knots unraveled next year and, 
further, that the relief will be available on profits earned 
after April 5, 1956—which is not normally the same as say- 
ing the relief will be available against 1956-57 assessments. 
The cost cannot be estimated but it will not be large ; the 


benefit will, however, be valuable and the Chancellor’s 
undertaking is welcome. ' 


Taxing Overseas Profits 


O* the larger problem of exempting the profits of over- 
seas trade corporations, the Chancellor accepted, as 
sensible people must, the strength of the case of British con- 
cerns operating abroad in competition with other businesses 
that do not have to bear the full impact of British rates of tax. 
But he advanced two reasons why he could not grant relief 
at present: the cost of the concession, £75 million, would 
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completely overthrow the balance of his budget and the 
effect on the balance of payments would be serious. Whilst 
therefore he had great sympathy with the arguments behind 
this “tremendous recommendation” he would not go 
beyond a promise that it would find a firm place for con- 
sideration on his agenda for next year. 

When he returns to the subject he will have to resolve 
a most difficult conflict. Do the practical advantages of 
exemption outweigh the fundamental objection that it would 
give preferential treatment to British residents who employ 
their capital abroad ? Is he prepared to give a bonus to 
the export of capitat? Taxes have no friends and a Chan- 
cellor is constantly faced with compelling arguments in 
favour of well-justified reliefs, but with each claim admitted 
the tax base is further eroded and the burden on what 
remains becomes heavier. The trouble is not that there 
are fundamental defects in our tax system but that the 
burden of taxes is too high. These truisms cannot be 
repeated too often, but, having been stated, there can be no 
doubt that British concerns operating abroad have staked 
a powerful claim ; the emigration of companies which can- 
not afford to pay United Kingdom taxes is too present and 
painful a symptom to be ignored. When tax burdens are too 
heavy, sound, fiscal principles have to give way to 
expediency. 


“World Bank and Kariba 


HE tenth birthday of the International Bank coincides 

with news of its collaboration in two substantial Com- 
monwealth projects—the financing of the Kariba dam 
scheme in Rhodesia announced this week and the Tata steel 
development plan in India.of which details are due in a 
few days. Ten years of active life have passed and so far 
the shadow of default has been avoided in every enterprise 
the Bank has financed. Since its total loans exceed $2,500 
million in 41 countries, this record speaks well for the vision 
and hard-headedness with which the business has been run. 
A hint of this commercial spirit is provided by the recent 
announcement that the Bank is raising its rates from 4} to 
4% per cent for new loans of up to 15 years and from 4} to 
§ per cent for longer periods. These rates include the 1 per 
cent guarantee commission. The necessary increase of 4 per 
cent reflects the recent tightening of rates in most of the 
world’s capital markets. 

The first of the Bank’s loans to bear the higher 5 per cent 
rate will be to the Federal Power Board of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland towards their finance of the first 
stage of the Kariba Hydro Electric scheme. The loan will 
amount to the equivalent of $80 million of which {10 
million is being made available in sterling from the United 
Kingdom’s subscription to the Bank’s capital and the United 
Kingdom Government as well as the Federation Govern- 
ment stands in as guarantor of this 25 year loan. The first 
stage of the Kariba scheme is expected to cost £80 million 
(though the total cost of Kariba will be much greater). Of 
the initial £80 million, £28.6 million will come from the 
World Bank. The remaining contributions will come from 
the Colonial Development .Corporation—{15 million ; the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Company—£3 mil- 
lion; the Northern Rhodesian copper. companies—{20 
million ; the British South Africa Company—{4 million ; 
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Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) and the Standard Bank of South 
Africa—{2 million each. The balance will be made up by 
the Federal Government. Rhodesia is fortunate in that it 
has already arranged with the Copper Companies to borrow 
their £20 million contribution at 44 per cent. 

British firms are already deeply engaged in providing the 
housing and road works and foundations necessary for 
Kariba. But British competitors are reported to have 
emerged poorly from the competitive tendering for the 
project itself. The basic civil engineering contract for the 
building of the dam itself is expected to go to an Italian 
group. The transmission work, worth about {£12 million, 
is also likely to go to Italian firms that have been bringing 
power transmission lines down from the Congo to the 
Northern Rhodesian copper mines. It will be disappointing 
but not unexpected, to British electrical manufacturers that 
they are understood to have been beaten by Continental 
competitors in bidding for the heavy equipment—turbines, 
generators and converters—despite their advantage of duty- 
free entry into Rhodesia as against the 10 per cent import 
duty which non-Commonwealth imports have to pay. A 
substantial part of the total expenditure will still be in 
sterling and should suffice to absorb the proportion of 
loan facilities made available in sterling. But this does not 
wipe out the sense of defeat that surrounds the poor per- 
formance of the preferentially placed British firms in tender- 
ing for equipment. : 


Tactical Victory for Mr Clore 


R CHARLES CLORE, aided by his two staff officers Mr 
Leonard Sainer and Mr John Gardiner, is a formid- 
able tactician. He possesses single-mindedness, a nice sense 
of timing and an ability to read the minds of his opponents. 
He always holds something in reserve and he takes the 
initiative and holds it. To these qualities can be attributed 
the success he claims in securing acceptances of his offer 
for Scottish Motor Traction from the owners of about 
§3 per cent of its issued ordinary capital. This figure 
excludes the shares that Sears Holdings already has in SMT. 
Mr Clore went into this battle fully prepared and forced 
his opponents to conform to his moves. Just before the 
offer of one 5s. “ A” share in Sears for every §s. ordinary 
share in SMT was made, Sears Holdings had made a free 
scrip issue and increased its authorised capital. Before the 
offer, too, the price of the SMT shares had been creeping 
up ; presumably Mr Clore was following the usual tactic 
of buying in front of a bid. The board of SMT, with the 
exception of Sir Andrew Murray, fought back until finally 
Mr Hugh Fraser made a counter offer, worth at the time 
of its making a few pence more than Mr Clore’s. The 
worth of the two offers turned on the market price of the 
shares of Sears and the House of Fraser. At first Mr Clore 
stood pat on his original offer and the price of the Sears 
shares rose, tilting the balance slightly in his favour. 

To put the matter beyond doubt, Mr Clore a day later 
said that if sufficient acceptances were received to make the 
offer unconditional Sears would pay a cash premium of Is. 
on every SMT unit assenting to the offer before June 18th. 
Mr Hugh Fraser came back with exactly the same cash 
premium offer. But by June 20th Mr Clore was able to 
announce a victory. He may have won the battle, but he 
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has not yet occupied the territory, and Mr Fraser, who 
has left his offer open, and the SMT directors seem to be 
determined to fight to the last ditch. However long the 
rearguard action, Mr Clore claims effective control of SMT, 
and since he has left his offer including the cash premium 
open until Monday, June 25th, his ultimate holding should 
be better than a bare majority. 

Scottish Motor Traction’s interests in garages may per- 
haps form a natural link with the interests Mr Clore already 
has in oil importing and distributing through British Oil 
Shipping and Stevinson, Hardy. But Mr Clore is perhaps 
most interested in SMT’s large liquid assets. He believes 
in putting idle resources to work. SMT, he has said, 
will remain a Scottish concern and the Earl of Elgin, 
whose directorships cover banking, insurance, shipbuilding, 
engineering and hire purchase finance, has accepted an 
invitation to sit on the SMT board once it is under the 
control of Sears. Thus another company is added to the 
diverse industrial subsidiaries of Sears ; others from across 
the Atlantic may one day come into the fold. But, ulti- 
mately, the success of such a group completely controlled 
by one, two, or three men, whose special skills are financial 
ones,-and covering such a wide range of interests, depends 
upon the loyal support that the subordinate managers, 
skilled in the techniques of their own industries, will give 
the Sears directors. It is a curious empire, more tightly 
controlled than other industrial finance groups. It is born 
of inflation that has made capital assets worth bidding for, 
but it is not necessarily fragile. Its strength will depend 
upon the dexterity of the managing hand. ; 


Standard and Short Time 


r is difficult to see what more the Standard Motor Com- 
pany could have offered the trade union leaders at the 
two meetings that have been held since the Minister of 
Labour first took an active part in their dispute over the 
redundancy at Coventry. At the second meeting on Tues- 
day the company made two offers—to give the 2,640 tractor 
workers already dismissed or under notice the first options 
on jobs coming available as production builds up in the 
autumn on the new tractor line at Banner Lane, and to 
re-examine its present manpower situation to see whether 
still more labour might be absorbed in the meantime at the 
car plant at Canley. Standard would presumably have met 
the first point without formal commitment, and the chances 
that the second offer will lead to any significant change of 
plan must be thin. The company has already transferred 
to Canley 1,200 of the 6,000 workers formerly employed on 
tractors and it is retaining a further 2,000 assembling the 
old tractor model from the stock of parts specially built 
up. The unions’ suggestion that many more workers might 
be reprieved by further rota shift working would appear to 
be quite unrealistic. 

Up to a week ago 300 of the 1,325 workers so far laid 
off had been offered other jobs by the Ministry of Labour, 
and the Minister thought that more might have found jobs 
or expected to do so since he could “ trace ” only 700 claims 
to benefit. The prospects of finding other work in the 
Coventry area seem to have become even better since April 
when all 11,000 workers at Standard came out on strike. 
There are signs that unemployment and short time working 
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have fallen in recent weeks. For manufacturing industry a; 
a whole the number on short time in the middle of June 
is estimated to have been 90,000. This figure is not strictly 
comparable with the last Ministry of Labour estimate of 
65,500 in February ; but in the motor industry the numbers 
have dropped from 52,000 at Whitsun to about 30,000 a 
week ago, and one or two other industries located in the 
Midlands are also working more fully. 


HP Squeezed 


O doubt can now exist that the latest batch of hire 

purchase controls, introduced in mid February, are 
squeezing hard. The latest figures from the Board of Trade 
give the evidence. On the retail side the index number 
(basis December, 1955 = 100) fell just one more point to 65. 
This compares with 69 in January (the latest full month 
before the present restrictions) but with 119 in October 
(the first month for which official figures are available), It 
is now estimated that the volume of hire purchase debt 
outstanding on the retail side (“at least £450 million” at 
the end of 1955) has dropped by 8 per cent since December. 
Hardware, radio and electrical goods shops showed a sharp 
decline, their index falling from 60 to §5; furniture and 
furnishing shops did a steady hire purchase business though 
their total retail sales were declining; and department 
stores record a sharp increase in hire purchase trading. 

On the finance house side of the index the evidence is 
much less conclusive. The index number for new credit 
extended, on the same base, rallied from the low point of 
go in March to 96 in April ; this compares with 125 last 
October, though as a result of the earlier fall the total credit 
outstanding, which moves much less quickly than new credit 
extended, continued ‘slightly to decline. The finance house 
figures are heavily weighted by the motor trade and the start 
of the seasonal buying produced rises for private cars and 
caravans. One present limitation of the Government figures 
is that they are too recent for a seasonal pattern to be 
established, but from other sources it can be inferred that 
the spring rise in hire purchase motor sales has this year 
been smaller than in recent years. 

The latest restrictions have now been in force for four 
months though the official figures show their working for 
only two and a half months. The question naturally begins 
to arise whether traders have yet discovered legal means of 
avoidance, The evidence so far is negative. A conviction 
recently recorded against a motor dealing firm seems to 
establish that the maximum length of hire purchase contract 
cannot be increased nor the burden of payments lightened 
by the expedient of failing to collect the instalments 
regularly and promptly—though it is not suggested that a 
trader who had to leave an instalment outstanding beyond 
the maximum length of the contract because of some sudden 
misfortune to his customer would be prosecuted, Though 
no figures are available traders report a substantial increase 
in the credit sale agreements extending over periods of less 
than nine months. That was a loophole that the regulations 
deliberately left, and no one need be surprised that it is 
used. In general however the evidence suggests that the 
controls are working much more effectively than hire 
purchase traders like. 
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( Adverttiser’s Announcement) 





MAKING 
BRITAIN 


GREATER 


LC. the country needs more electricity, for 
industry, for the home. Within a short span one- 
seventh of the nation’s electric current will be coming 
from power stations fired by — oil. 


Urgently this country needs more gas, in the 
home, in industry. A new gas plant, the largest of its 
kind in the world, now being 
built will use nothing else 
except — oil. 

Urgently this country needs 
faster, cheaper, more efficient 
railways. In the huge modern- 
isation scheme newly-begun by 
British Railways priority has 
been given to dieselisation, and 
that means — oil. 


a 


Big decisions these, high- 
level decisions, long-term 
decisions. They confirm oil in —Res 
its new status. Once used [i 
primarily for traction and no 
more than an auxiliary of coal 
in wider industrial uses, oil 
now becomes complementary 
in the fullest sense to 
Britain’s traditional power 
source, coal. 
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It is an inevitable develop- 
ment. Other power sources, 
notably coal, though stretched to the utmost, have 
been unable to meet the nation’s swiftly-growing 
demands. At this critical halfway juncture of the 2oth 
century, oil is the only power source readily available 
in rapidly expanding quantities. 

Oil is the key because it can meet the new obligations 
thrust upon it and more, much more, without risk of 
over-reaching its resources. 
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Shell-Mex House, on the Embankment in 
London, where decisions are now being 
taken vitally important to our future. 








Britain turns to Oil 


National policy, accepted by all parties, is to use 
more oil. In line with that policy great new refineries 
have been built in this country during the last ten 
years. Oil has taken its place alongside coal as a full 
partner; its permanence is assured. 


Oil has to do more, considerably more, if Britain 
is to withstand the challenge 
of harsh competition from rival 
nations where machine-power 
per man is higher, where 
manpower is cheaper. It has 
to help combat waste, 
wasteful methods, wasted man- 
power. 
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Incredible in thinking of 
oil to recall that within a life- 
time responsible men were 
Ji i i ; disputing the Royal Navy’s 

, plans to convert from coal-burn- 
ing ships to oil burning. Yet 
bitter was the controversy when 
the First Lord, then plain 
Winston Churchill, announced 
the change. That was some 50 
years ago, soon after the first 
vessel to carry a cargo of oil 
to Britain had sailed into the 
Thames. 

How many people appreci- 
ated the significance of that 
first cargo? It was a piqneer 
enterprise, an adventure typical of the men behind it, 
the men who went on to build the giant Shell-Mex 
and B.P. organisation. 


A few hundred tons of oil in that first cargo, that 
was all. A changed picture today when the oil brought 
to Britain is accounted in millions of tons. A changed 
world, too: a world of shortages in which there is no 
shortage of oil. 
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ISSUED BY SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LIMITED, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Down-to-earth protection 


MONTEZUMA, proud monarch of Mexico, like 
many kings before him, was forbidden to touch 
the ground and had to be carried about by 
noblemen. In the olden days, it seems, kings 
were thought to be charged with virtue and they 
had to be insulated from contact with the earth 
to prevent the charge running to waste. 

Today, when it comes to protection, modern 
industrialists have their feet firmly on the 
ground. The surest sign of it is that°so many 
leading manufacturers pick “‘Fiberite’’ cases and 


cartons made from ‘‘Thames Board’’ to protect 
their products and display them to advantage. 
Go into any small shop, any large store, in any 
part of the country, and the goods that command 
your attention are almost certainly packed: in 
cartons made from ‘‘Thames Board’’, They have 
reached their destination safely in ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases. 

Through long-range planning, and the enthusi- 
asm of experienced technicians, Thames Board 
Mills are building up their productive capacity 


to meet the ever-growing needs of industry. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES 


IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


**THAMES BOARD”? for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, ctc, ‘‘FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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Trade in May 


tS increase in British exports last month to a record 
value of £283.8 million fob was widely spread. The 
detailed trade returns show that exports of engineering 
products rose to over {119 million ; even when the value 
of the Empress of Britain (£54 million) is excluded the total 
remains a record. For the two months April and May 
engineering exports amounted to {£112 million a month, 
eight per cent more than in the first quarter. Shipments 
of machinery other than electric, at £44 million a month, 
were 4} per cent higher than in the first quarter, and ship- 
ments of electric machinery, at nearly £19 million a month, 
were 64 per cent higher. Exports of cars and chassis con- 
tinued to recover, and the April-May average of {10.2 
million was 10} per cent higher than in the first quarter, 
though still much below that of the first quarter of last 
year. Commercial vehicles and chassis, at £84 million a 
month, were five per cent higher than in the first quarter, 
and for the first five months of the year were as much as 
13} per cent higher than in the same period of last year. 
Exports of metals rose further in May, and the average for 
the two months of nearly £38 million was 54 per cent 
higher than in the first quarter ; a big increase in shipments 
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of iron and steel accounted for most of the rise. The total 
value of British exports in the first five months of 1956 was 
63 per cent higher than in the same period of 1955, when 
the figures were inflated by the overspill from the dock 
strike of the previous October. Allowing for that distortion, 
the Board of Trade estimates that the real increase in value 
was probably about 10 per cent, and the increase in volume 
about 6 per cent. 


Imports in May, at £329.1 million cif, were almost the 
same as in the previous two months. Over the first five 
months imports have been just 14 per cent higher in value 
than in the same period of last year (and one per cent above 
the average monthly value for the whole of 1955); but 
import prices have risen by about 13 per cent, so that the 
volume is unchanged. But there have been big changes 
among the major groups. Imports of manufactures, which 
include semi-manufactures such as steel and copper, 
amounted to {78.8 million a month in January to May, 
104 per cent more than in the same period of last year ; 
over two-thirds of that increase was attributable to higher 
prices. Imports of coal and petroleum, at £35.6 million a 
month, were 11 per cent higher, half of that rise being the 
result of higher prices. On the other hand imports in the 
food and tobacco group fell by three per cent to {121.7 
million a month, thanks largely to lower prices. In May, 





Shipping Liquid Gas Across the Oceans 


Va natural gas occurs in oil waste.” Venezuelan by-production of 


Design of refrigerated tankers to 


deposits, one cannot get the oil natural gas, similarly,‘is far more than carry liquid gas from the Middle East 


out of the ground without producing 
the gas as well—whether or not there 
is a nearby market for it. In the Middle 
East, more gas 
than Britain uses 
is produced as an 
unavoidable by- 
product and has 
to be “flared to 




















can be marketed ; and this actually limits 
the profitable production of oil there, 
since the oil law is designed to penalise 
oil production which wastes’ this 
“ valuable Venezuelan resource” of gas. 

It is not surprising that the oil indus- 
try should welcome proposals to make 
use of this wasted fuel in distant markets. 
The latest of these—the idea of shipping 
the natural gas across the oceans in 
liquid form, in insulated tankers that 
could hold it at the extremely low 
temperature of minus 260 degrees 
Fahrenheit—has moreover commended 
itself to the British gas industry, which 
sees_coal prices rising steadily against it 
and is already being forced to make gas 
out of oil. Natural gas is about twice 
as high in heat value as the gas supplied 
through British mains. 


DISTRIBUTION 


“an 


or Venezuela to Europe is stijl in the 
realm of ideas. Mr J. Burns/and Mr 
L. J. Clark of the North Thames Gas 
Board, outlining the possibilities at a 
recent conference of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers (by courtesy of which the 
accompanying diagram is reproduced), 
leaned towards a design in which each 
hold of a tanker would be a “ cold box,” 
containing tanks of liquid gas packed in 
insulating material such as balsa wood 
or foam glass. 

Such tankers would be likely to cost 
twice as much, ton for ton, as normal 
oil tankers: their operating costs would 
depend on the size of the vessel, but 
might be only slightly larger than for 
oil. Costs of liquefaction (which depend 
largely on the percentage of the gas 
fuel consumed in the process) might, 
on the most favourable estimate, be 
rather lower per therm of fuel than the 
refining of oil, and storage costs—in 
specially insulated liquid gasholders— 
markedly more. 

Messrs Burns and Clark guess the 
total costs, apart from the price of the 
raw material, at perhaps 4d. to 44d. a 
therm delivered in Britain: oil costs 
3.3d. a therm over and above the price 
at wellhead. The economics of the 
scheme, therefore, depend largely on 
the price that the oil companies choose 
to charge at source. Meanwhile the 
experiments continue to attract eager 
attention from the British gas industry, 
and more cautious, but not less steady 
interest from the oil companies. 
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however, there was a mainly seasonal rise of two points to 
103 (1954 = 100) in food prices, which was offset by a sharp 
fall of four points to 112 in prices of manufactures (mainly 
in copper), and a fall of one point in prices of basic materials 
and fuels. Prices of all the main groups of exports except 
metals rose by one point in May, bringing the composite 
index of export prices back to 105. With the composite 
index of import prices unchanged at 106, the terms of trade 
improved by one point to 101. 


Bank Advances Rising 


HE upturn in bank advances in these past few months 
i ee is put in a new light by the quarterly figures issued 
by the British Bankers’ Association this week. In the three 
months to May, advances made in Great Britain by all 
members of the association rose by £24 million, to £1,985 
million, showing their first quarterly increase since Mr 
Butler’s “ request” of last summer. The change of trend 
had been apparent from the monthly figures from the clear- 
ing banks, notably those for February and March ; but 
whereas it had been generally attributed to the borrowings 
of the public sector, it is now evident that the total advances 
of the private sector have risen too, though only slightly. 
During the quarter the public utilities absorbed an addi- 
tional £31 million, or rather less than usual, while the local 
authorities made net repayments amounting to {12 million: 
Advances to all other borrowers therefore rose by {£5 
million, to £1,822 million, which is 4.7 per cent below the 
peak reached last August. 

This stopping of the decline does not mean that the 
banks have dropped their policy of reducing limits and 
seeking repayments wherever reasonable, nor have -they 
consciously relaxed their attitude to new borrowers. The 
effect of the continuing squeeze can be seen in the further 
decline, by £12.§ million, in the personal and professional 
group of borrowers (whose total shows a decline of £66 
million over the year, to £335 million), as well as in several 
other groups. Borrowings by hire-purchase finance com- 
panies have dropped by a further £4.8 million, to £30.6 
million, compared with the August peak of £45 million ; 
retail trade has declined by {£2 million, whereas in the 
similar quarter last year it rose by £8.5 million ; agriculture 
and fishing has dropped by over £6 million (up by £8 
million last year) ; and notable declines are also shown in 
wool and in the “unclassifiable” group of trade and 
industry. Increases are shown, however, in twelve industrial 
categories—most notably in engineering (up by. £10 million 
on the quarter and £38 million on the year) and in non- 
ferrous metals (up from £8.3 to £13.4 million). Textiles, 
excluding wool, absorbed an additional £5.5. million, and 
small additions are shown by leather and rubber, chemicals, 
builders and food and drink and tobacco (though this last 
category rose much less than in the similar quarter last year). 
The big “other financial” group, which includes, among 
others, the special finance corporations as well as the insur- 
ance industry, rose by £7.8 million. These increases,. sé 
far as can be judged from the broadness of the classification, 
are not inconsistent with the banks’ claim that the new 


lendings reflect the demands of borrowers important in the - 


national interest—or are otherwise mostly due to a fuller 
utilisation of existing limits. 
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Machine Tools on Show 


HE machine tool industry opened its exhibition at 

Olympia this weekend in an atmosphere that has 
lately become rather critical. Principally it is criticised for 
not expanding its capacity fast enough, particularly its 
capacity to meet the growing demands for more specialist 
tools, transfer machines and various types of control 
mechanisms. The industry may feel that the first argument 
is overdone, since the recent heavy surge in investment 
orders from tool users would appear to have taken everybody 
by surprise. But the bare figures of output do not spell 
much expansion in recent years. Although the value of 
the industry’s output rose from £66 million to £75 million 
last year after remaining virtually stationary for two years 
the prices of many tools were increased substantially during 
1955. The growth in the order book from £81 million to 
£100 million over the same twelve months would also 
reflect some of these price changes. In the first three 
months of the present year the value of output rose by 
about an eighth, and orders by rather less, though they still 
exceed current deliveries and the order book at the end of 
March reached {104 million. But this year imports have 
once again started to exceed exports ; the last time this 
happened was four years ago when the Korean armament 
drive got under way. This time tool users are importing 
the more specialist tools on which home manufacturers have 
been quoting long delivery delays. 

The industry is handicapped mainly by shortages of 
draughtsmen, designers, and certain grades of skilled labour. 
Training, which takes several years, does not meet the 
immediate problem and most firms do not find it possible 
to compete with the high salaries paid by certain other 
industries for the same staff. Sub-contracting helped in 
1952 and 1953 and there has recently been another increase 
in this form of out-work, but not to any really significant 
extent, as most engineering firms able to do this kind of 
work are themselves running at full capacity. The shortage 
of jig-boring capacity is another limitation ; this is hamper- 
ing the development of transfer machines, but there are 
several more firms showing this kind of equipment at 
Olympia. Other exhibitors are demonstrating recent 
developments in automatic handling and electronic or 
hydraulic controls. The industry is showing that it can 
cater for these new demands though its customers may 
still think that it is not doing so fast enough. 


Cheap Atlantic Flying 


HE discussions between airlines-on mew air fares for 
the North Adantic had still not finished when this 

issue of The Economist went to press. In an atmosphere 
of more open dispute between carriers than at any previous 
meeting of the kind, the major airlines have brought them- 
selves to agree to a drastic change in the fare structure. Just 
when he has been banished from the railways, the third-class 
passenger appears in the air. The airlines have agreed to 
introduce third-class flights across the North Atlantic at 
fares that are expected to be about 18 per cent lower than 
the present tourist rates—which remain unchanged. This 
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DIESEL 
POWER 
AT WORK 
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On the farm Perkins Diesel engines offer greater power, easier starting, greatly reduced fuel and 
maintenance cost. This is a Massey-Harris 780 Combine Harvester fitted with a Perkins Lg TA 
type diesel engine. 





Municipalities find Perkins Diesel ee 
engines save up to §-11d. per mile BA 

hamperet wth oaned. tndlum Ae OWER, SPEED AND ENDURANCE are three of 
setulae Mair room - oh | the outstanding characteristics you'll find 
with a Perkins gisgeun 2 i in every Perkins Diesel engine, at work on 
land or at sea. But that’s only part of the 
story. Diesel engines start easily, and their 
thermal efficiency means fuel costs about half 
that of petrol driven engines. Fire risk, 
particularly important in marine application, 
is eliminated. Diesel reliability is a by-word. 
Statistics prove that they outlast any other 
type of engine. Whether you need power for 
vehicles or boats, for farm equipment or 
industrial applications there is a Perkins 
engine to suit your particular requirements. 
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This Royal Naval Midget Sub- 
marine, for which engine reliability 
is absolutely vital, is powered bya 
Perkins P6 Diesel engine. Perkins 
Marine Diesel engines range from ; 
25 b.h.p. to 100 b.h.p. Soa 
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HIGH QUALITY BURRS S355 
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The Diesel Engine with the Clean Exhaust 
FOR VEHICLE, MARINE, AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 






F. PERKINS LIMITED * PETERBOROUGH 
PHONE: PETERBOROUGH 534! 





“By 
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LONDON . ~-BIRMINGHAM SWANSEA . MONTREAL 
TORONTO . VANCOUVER : SYDNEY . PERTH 
MELBOURNE . CALCUTTA . BOMBAY . KARACHI . LAHORE 
JOHANNESBURG . PIETERSBURG . SALISBURY . BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES : 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. of NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
BRAZIL, BOLIVIA AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED. LONDON AND NIGERIA 
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sound-flm PROJECTOR 








The ‘451’ incorporates all that 
is best in the renowned model 
401 plus these outstanding 
addi I features. 








Records and plays en full-, half, and The Group trades in and markets mining and other purposes ani 
edge-stripe magnetic tracks at 24 or 16 * dine - 
frames. Replays from optical tracks on non-ferrous ores, metals and other specialised engineering 
24 and 16 frames. Records from optical : , ‘ . - 
track to magnetic track and mixes in minerals, many kinds of produce, equipment; and it furnishes 
few commentary and music. Plays from , : : er . ' 
optical and magnetic sound tracks timber and other materials; it shipping, insurance, financial 
simultaneously. 2 cee ° — 
At 9 list price of £350 (inclusive of ~ fa provides ventilation plant for technical and statistical services 


loudspeaker, mains unit, microphone, 
and carrying cases) the ‘451’ represents 
the finest value obtainable. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 


Write to BTH for descriptive leaflets and the address of vour nearest suppliers. PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON Telephone ; Telegrams : Telex : 
MONarch 8055 Brimetacor London London 8408 
THE GRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY LIMITED - RUGBY + ENGLAND 
Member of the AE group of companies Anns 








The nation’s standard of living and competitive industrial 
strength depend in no small measure on efficient, lasting 

and economic construetion. With long experience in building 
and civil engineering works, we have Set ourselves these 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 
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We believe in 


HUMAN RELATIONS, watching the special needs and prob- overlapping effort and achieve a faster, smoother flow of opera- 


lems of those engaged on construction work, often on remote tions on site. 
sites and under difficult conditions, without whose willing en- 
deavour no construction project could be brought to successful 
completion. 


TRAINING, securing continuity of standards by systematic 
training schemes at all levels of staff employment—schemes 


designed to develop not only technical and professional skills 
MECHANISATION, cutting the time and cost of construction but a sense of common purpose. 


by making full productive use of modern machines and main- EXECUTIVE ENTERPRISE, always receptive to new ideas 


taining them to give efficient service. techniques and concepts of construction, willing to travel far in 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, calling on the resources search of them and to spare no effort in trying them out. 

of science, to ensure not only the quality of materials but new 

applications of existing materials and the planned development 


of-new ones. 

PRE-PLANNING, saving waste and delay by determining in CEN OE re en PeeITED 
advance, at every stage of a project, the exact requirements in Building and 

manpower, machinery and materials, and seeing that these are Civil Engineering Contractors 
available when required. 


METHOD STUDY, applying scientific standards of work meas- 


urement, to increase productive output, cut out unnecessary or -— GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 
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third-class passenger will fly clasping his cardboard lunch- 
box (which he will have to buy) and the aircraft that carries 
him will serve no meals and have no bar. The elimination 
of the deadweight represented by the bar and the galley 
should make it possible to carry four to six extra passengers 
per aircraft. 

Meanwhile, the first-class passenger is promised a wider 
choice—a de luxe service at today’s fare or a “ normal ” 
service at about 9 per cent less. The tourist standards 
remain unchanged, but reports from Cannes indicated that 
the American carrier, TWA, was likely to get the 15-day 
North Atlantic excursion fare for which it was asking. 

These new rates are more in line with the views of the 
American carriers, and particularly Pan-American, than 
those of most European airlines (except BOAC). The third- 
class fare is designed for the American tourist traffic to 
Europe, which is growing considerably in volume, .and the 
dollar revenue from such tourists is no doubt balanced 
against any revenue problems that the lower fares will raise 
for national airlines less well equtpped than their American 
competitors. The main arguments in the closing stages of 
the conference seem to have turned on the dates when the 
new fares are to be introduced. American carriers would 
like to start the cheaper flights as early as possible, but other 
carriers, who have agreed to them with noticeable lack of 
enthusiasm, do not want them before the summer of 1958. 


Triangular Deals in Cotton 


HE American government is never backward in expound- 
ing the doctrine of multilateralism to other countries, 
but like other governments it often fails to practice what 
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it preaches. In its efforts to get rid of surplus commodities 
the United States has unblushingly adopted expedients 
ranging from barter to complex triangular deals. The latest 
example involving this country is the sale of $21.7 million 
worth of commodities to Burma, for payment in local 
currency. Raw cotton accounts for $17.5 million of the 
total, far more than Burma can consume in its own mills. 
Hence Burma is taking raw cotton to the value of only 
$1 million ; the remaining $16.5 million will be shipped 
in the form of cotton textiles of equivalent value. The 
textiles will be made in “third” countries, presumably 
because the United States does not normally sell textiles 
to Burma, and does not wish to tread on the toes of that 
country’s traditional suppliers. Britain is one such supplier, 
although import restrictions have latterly reduced Britain’s 
exports of cotton textiles to Burma to a mere trickle, 
amounting to only £522,000 in the first five months of 
this year. 

Under the agreement between Britain and Burma 
announced this week, Britain will supply textiles to the 
value of about £940,000, and receive American raw cotton 
to the equivalent value in payment. The textiles will be 
mainly fine printed goods, much of them made in fact 
from Egyptian, not American, cotton. A similar triangular 
contract with Pakistan was recently completed, and another 
is in the offing with Indonesia. The arrangement with 
Pakistan worked quite well, despite the intricate financing 
procedures involved. But the raw cotton due to be imported 
against the Pakistan contract has not yet been fully taken 
up because American cotton has been dearer than other. 
growths. That difficulty no longer applies now that 
American cotton is being sold at competitive prices ; even 
so, the British system of import licencing may have to be 
changed to ensure that American cotton made available 
under these deals is taken up in reasonable time. 


Second-Hand Car Prices 


RICES being asked for second-hand 
- cars this summer are as high, if not 
higher, than those ruling at this time 
last year, but this is a fortuitous recovery 
from the winter’s low levels that has 


The table shows the average price that would have been obtained for a year-old car during 
the past two years, expressed as a percentage of its original cost, including purchase tax. 
The prices ave those ruling at the end of each quarter. 
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little or nothing to do with the state of e 9 
trade. There have been two separate | List 
rounds of price increases for new cars M | J Ss | D Price 
since last autumn ; once when the rate ! 
of purchase tax was increased from 50 % | % inl elaels~| % eilnl»% £ 
to 60 per cent, and again when the Austin A.30....... 9% | 99} 99/} 92] 99] 99] 96] 91] 87 | 102] 574 
majority of manufacturers increased » A.40....... 93; 98! 94] 90} 97 = bo 84 = Zz oe 
their selling prices. The value of Bentley "S’ ...... 83 | 87 | 8 | 84) 87 85 944t 
‘ Ford Popular ..... 95 | 100; 100; 97} 99} 99} 9; 91} 8} 88] 414 
second-hand cars has moved upwards in Anglia ....... vs | ee | 114*| 109*} 107 | 106 | 100} 97] 94] 96] 541 
sympathy, giving a windfall bonus to 3 een ss. ve | ose | 116%) 1134] 110} 108 | 109; 98] 95} 96] 594 
the motorist who has a year-old car to » Consul ...-, 94; 9} 9%} 92} 98) 96; 95| 86) 85} MW] 7T8it 
sell which he bought at the manufac- » Zephyr ...... 88; 911 89; 8} 89; 87) 83; 7} 75 | TO} 87lt 
: 8 Hillman Minx ..... 93; 99/| 95; 92] 95; 99} 92; 85] 84] SBI 748t 
turer’s old price and at the old rate of jaguar M.VII ..... 81} 80; 76| 71] 77| 83| 79| 74] 74] 7241,711 
tax—provided always that he can find a Morris Minor ...... 95 | 104 | 101 | 100} 100; 99| 96; 95} 95; 95] 639 
buyer. Whether because of hire pur- » Oxford ..... 82} 86| 86| 82] 97| 96| 93) 86] 85} 87] 849 
hil ‘oti high prices, buyers Rover 75.......... 78, 89| 87| 84] 82] 83| 78] 74] 83] 84 /1,374 
a ne ee Standard Vanguard | 80| 82| 80| 78] 85| 84| 79| 74] 77] 79] 939t 
are not much in evidence. The garages ss a es 92| 95| 90| 89] 93| 92 89 85 86 92 585 
report an increasing volume of repair a ee ad coe k ek oss a ee. oe 
work, a certain sign that motorists are Vauxhall Wyvern .. ro be = = = = = = = = be 
holding on to their old cars instead of » Velox .... 
changing them as they would have done 
up to a year ago. * Under 12 months old + New model 








More Britannia Troubles 


& less introduction of the Britannia airliner has been put 
off for yet another two months, from August 3rd to 
some unspecified date early in October, while more modifica- 
tions are made, to the cowling round the engines. The 
Britannia has been dogged by minor technical troubles, 
none affecting the basic structure of the engine or airframe 
but each serious enough to cause delays while they were 
put right. In this case, unexplained dousing of the flame 
in the engine combustion chambers led BOAC to stop 
proving flights that had been in progress since the first 
Britannias were delivered early this year. Engines were 
hurriedly modified and a Britannia was sent out to the 
regions in Africa where most of the stoppages occurred. It 
now appears that the trouble is due to small accumulations 
of “dry” ice in scoops and crevices of the engine cowling. 
These break off from time to time, enter the engine and 
momentarily raise the moisture content of the air going 
through the combustion chambers so much that it puts 
out the flame. The remedy suggested is to alter the shape 
of the cowling so that ice cannot take hold, and further 
trials will ‘be needed after this modification. 

The Britannia has been flying since 1952, but this trouble 
was not noticed until BOAC began proving trials early this 
year. Air conditions that lead to “ dry ” ice formation occur 
only in certain regions, at certain altitudes, and during 
certain parts of the day so that it is easy enough to miss 
by chance the particular combination of time and place that 
‘lead to “ flame-out.” When it is left to the customer, in 
this case BOAC, to discover unexplained faults in the 
behaviour of the engines of a fully certified aircraft is there 
not some cause for concern? 


The Plight of Cotton 


F EW things are so disruptive to trading as a lack of 
confidence in prices. The cotton trade in Britain and 
other countries has lacked that confidence for more than a 
year. Buying of cotton and cotton textiles is dominated by 
the policy of the United States in disposing of its huge 
surplus of raw cotton. The precise effects of that policy 
could never be foreseen, and the new directive of Congress 
has aggravated the uncertainty. The Administration is now 
obliged to sell its surplus cotton abroad at prices down to 
25.50 cents a lb, basis middling 18-inch ex-port, and to 
accept lower prices if that is necessary to meet foreign 
competition. So now the cotton trade lives uneasily from 
one fortnight to the next—the interval between the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s sales. 

The results of the first sale since the directive was 
passed were announced this week. The CCC sold 1,587,000 
bales and the lowest price accepted was 25 cents a lb for 
middling 18-inch at average location. That is equivalent 
to about 26 cents ex-port, and it is 10 cents a lb below 
the current spot price in the domestic market. The range 
of prices is not yet known, but a substantial quantity may 
have been sold for more than 25 cents. The volume sold 
is larger than was expected, even though it was known 
that American shippers had made large sales to domestic 
and foreign buyers which would have to be covered from 
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the CCC’s stock. (The cotton can be sold on the domestic 
market, provided that the seller subsequently exports an 
equivalent quantity.) 

A price of 25 cents ex-location is equivalent to about 
263d. a lb cif Liverpool for middling 1-inch. October/ 
November futures in Liverpool at about 25d. a lb thus 
more than discount the CCC’s lowest price so far, but the 
question for Liverpool is whether it has yet seen the full 
extent of American price-cutting. It can be argued that 
the Administration, which accepted the directive of Con- 
gress with reluctance, should be able to hold prices at the 
present level for the rest of this year. Of the five million 
bales which it is hoped to export in the 1956-57 season, 
nearly two million have already been sold ; competition from 
foreign producers will hardly be felt before the end of the 
year ; and the beady eye of Congress will soon switch to 
the elections. But the trader can hardly be blamed for 
taking a less sanguine view. He can no longer hedge his 
risk on the New York futures market, which has now ceased 
to have any value for foreign operators ; nor can Liverpool 
yet offer him a satisfactory hedge. 


Forecast for Rubber 


HEN it forecasts world production and consumption 
W of rubber the International Rubber Study Group 


‘faces more than the ordinary risks of crystal gazing. Figures 


of production in Indonesia, the world’s largest producer of 
natural rubber, are suspect. The absence of Russia, China, 
and all the East European countries except Hungary means 
that the group must estimate likely imports into those 
countries as best it can. Finally, the forecasts for the mem- 
ber countries present do not represent the consensus of 
group opinion ; estimates tabled by member governments 
have to be accepted. Last year the estimated outturn was 
very nearly right thanks to big compensating errors. Given 
the qualifications, the forecasts published by the group this 
week suggest that world production and consumption of 


WORLD OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER 
(thousand long tons) 





1955 1955 - 1956 
Forecast Actual Forecast 
Production: 
DRONE iia cc bcd wea ae 1,845 1,912 1,835 
SYMUAOE oo. 5 sick cede 985 1,085 1,250 
WUD -ocas wee were 2,830 2,997 3,085 
Consumption: 
RE cays eo caeus 1,830 1,868 1,845 
eae ee 955 1,062 1,130 
WE Zdenek antindiee 2,785 2,930 2,975 
Surplus: 
OEE i ees 15 44 —10 
WPRMOUS 66's reek dans 30 23 120 
TOAD Siievicicctnn 45 67 110 





natural rubber will again be closely balanced this year, 
while production of synthetic rubber will exceed consump- 
tion by 120,000 tons. Despite the fall in the price of 
natural rubber, which at about 25d. a lb is now 11d. a lb 
lower than at the beginning of the year, production in 
Malaya is expected to drop by no more than 9,000 tons 
to 630,000 fons, and the drop in output expected in other 
countries is with one exception also small. The exception 
is Indonesia, where output is estimated to fall by as much 
a §4,000 tons to 680,000 tons. 
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some thoughts on fertility... 


The things Wilmot Breeden make (with the 

exception of that old friend, your ignition key) 

are essentially anonymous. And properly so. 

A car, after all, is a car — not just an inspired collection 
of Wilmot Breeden components held 


together by a few extras like a chassis and an engine. 


It is important, however, to realise the extent to 

which certain components — such as bumpers, 

and most decidedly locking mechanisms and handles — have 
become a special study. As manufacturers 

Wilmot Breeden are faithful contributors to an entity 
which does not bear their name. As specialists, 

they are ceaselessly cross-fertilising their ideas with those 
of their customers, with the result that year by year 
Wilmot Breeden research is a factor in the steady 


overall development of the automobile. 
Dramatic development ? Not necessarily. But consistent. 


It helps to explain why virtually every British car on the 
roads today owes some part to Wilmot Breeden. 


WILMOT BREEDEN ARE AT BIRMINGHAM: ALSO AT LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW 






MELBOURNE TORONTO 
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World-wide technical collaboration 





in electrical engineering development 


FORGING ----++-+++- 4am 


Lu bricating and Hundreds of processes— intricate and TH E ; 


simple—in engineering wens a _— 
rti : quickened and improved by the use @ 
par tin g med 1a ‘dag’ dispersions of colloidal graphite. 


Their unique properties provide a low- 
for ALL friction wear-resistant ““graphoid surface” IT ER - H RRIS 
which solves lubrication and parting 
‘ ° problems involving high temperatures, 
engineering extreme pressures and excessive 
friction. Consult us about possible 


oroceiabs applications for “dag dispersions ORGANISATION 
da DISPERSIONS 


>: ACHESON COLLOIDS LTD. 
oa 18 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


Close liaison between the companies of the Driver-Harris 
world-wide organisation is a very real and active policy. It 
continues to yield an impressive dividend of technical 
progress. 


The liaison is expressed in regular communication and 

exchange of visits between technologists, a pooling of know- 

| ledge on every fresh aspect of wire-drawing technique, and 

continuous research along parallel lines between the labora- 

| tories and manufacturing plants in the United Kingdom, 
Un.ted States, Eire, France, Italy, Austria and Spain. 


REET R Een 


The result of that collaboration is a succession of advances 
in the production of nickel-alloy resistance materials of 
profound importance to all development in the electrical 
engineering world. 
















DRY FLY 










SHERRY | 
—. BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD | | 
FOLATE Mca O00 4c MANCHESTER 15 


A gracious welcome to your guests 







20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
“ The greatest name in 






Also Magnums 40/- 


electrical resistance materials” 
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World consumption of natural and synthetic rubber is 
expected to rise by 45,000 tons to 2,975,000 tons this year, 
notwithstanding the recession in the American and British 
motor car industries. American consumption is expected 
to fall by 100,000 tons to 1,430,000 tons ; the brunt of that 
fall is in natural rubber, consumption of which is expected 
to fall by 85,000 tons to 550,000 tons. Estimated consump- 
tion in Britain shows a drop of only 10,000 tons to 257,000 
tons, a fall of 34,000 tons in natural rubber being partly 
offset by a rise of 24,000 tons in synthetic. The expected 
increase of 155,000 tons in consumption in the rest of the 
world largely reflects increased imports by Russia. Esti- 
mates for Russia, the East European countries apart from 
Hungary and China are not published, but the total is 
believed to amount to roughly 250,000 tons ; that compares 
with official estimates of 118,000 tons last year, but actual 
imports are believed to have been some 30,000 to 40,000 
tons higher. 


Copper Prices Ease 


HE most important news in copper this week came from 

the United States. Two major American producers 
have concluded a new contract with the unions and a third 
company has reached agreement in principle. This news 
greatly diminishes the threat of a strike in the American 
industry ; it overshadowed the reduction of £20: to £300 
a ton in the fixed price of copper sold by the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust companies and the news of labour troubles 
in the Rhodesian 
mines. When the new 
wage agreements in 
the United States are 
completed it is ex- 
pected that the 
American producers 
will drop their price, 


450°r- = COPPER PRICES 
€ per ton 


EXCHANGE which at 46 cents a lb 
Lcadoredan (£368 a ton) is far 
SELECTION above the custom 


smelters’ price of 40 
cents (£320 a ton) 
and prices in the rest 
of the world (the Bel- 
gian price has also been reduced this week by about 
£19 to £311 a ton). Cash copper closed in London on 





_ Thursday at £293 10s. a ton, a fall of £9 on the week. 


Thanks to a plentiful stock of copper in Metal Exchange 
warehouses, three months’ copper now commands a small 
premium. If that premium can be maintained the London 
market will at last offer a reasonable hedge. 


Troubled Waters 


NE spring morning in 1949, the whole surface of the 
tanks in one of the country’s biggest sewage works 

was covered with 6 inches of white foam. A new brand 
of synthetic detergent had just been put on sale in the 
district. In the following months, foam as high as 10 feet 
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was reported from various sewage works, a white 

blew in dollops around the sewage works themselves and off 
rivers into which effluent was discharged. In 1953 a com- 
mittee was set up under the chairmanship of Sir Harry 
Jephcott to see what was happening to the new detergents 
once they reached the drains and in its report published this 
week, the committee suggests that there are indeed some 
grounds for concern. The type of detergent now in general 
use is not destroyed by the normal sewage purification pro- 
cess and it is not destroyed by the normal water purifica- 
tion processes. It can therefore travel through the sewage 
plant into the rivers, and from the rivers into the drinking 
water reservoirs, through the purification plant and into the 
domestic drinking water system. Detergents are not 
poisonous but hardened drinkers of water will agree with 
the committee that it is better without them. 

This is the crux of the detergent problem. The mechani- 
cal difficulties at the sewage works themselves are irritating 
because they lower the efficiency of the plant and slow down 
the process of purification. But what is to be done with an 
effluent that resists known purification methods and decom- 
poses very gradually ? Four of the fifteen members argued 
that as consumption of synthetic detergents in this country 
has probably reached saturation without a danger to public 
health, there need be no cause for alarm about the future, 
but the majority of their colleagues felt otherwise. It was 
suggested that detergent manufacturers and the local 
authortities should work together to see if they could find 
a more susceptible active agent for their detergents and that 
a central committee should watch carefully the detergent 
concentrations in water. The onus was put largely on manu- 
facturers, with a hint that the government ought to consider 
arming itself with powers to take rapid action against the 
use of detergents in case it should become necessary. 


Priorities in Road Building 


HE Minister of Transport has now made clear what he 
meant in February when he said that he was “ recon- 
sidering priorities” in road expenditure. But the results 


_of this reassessment are not very startling. The Govern- 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


The whole world is now reported on every three months in our 
54 country reviews of business conditions and prospects. This 
service keeps subscribers up to date on economic and business trends. 
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mcvet’s ¢147 million four-year programme still stands ; so do 
its plans for building new motorways. But since it takes up 
te two years to complete the preliminary procedural work 
in planning a completely new motor road, Mr Watkinson 
intends to concentrate spending in the meantime upon 
works that will produce results more rapidly—that is upon 
removing the more notorious bottlenecks on major traffic 
routes and upon clearing congested approach roads on the 
fringe of the larger cities. The occasion for this long over- 
due explanation was his visit last week to Ilford where he 
inspected progress on the scheme to reconstruct a half-mile 
section of the Eastern Avenue approach road to London. 
This is one of the projects that are now being pressed 
forward under the Minister’s “new” policy, and he 
announced several more of a similar nature on which work 
would start this summer or later in the present financial 
year (among the latter was the Birmingham inner ring 
road). He also gave further details about two items in the 
longer term programme : — 

It is hoped to start work on the London-Birmingham 
motorway at the end of 1957 and to complete the whole 
stretch of 53 miles towards the end of 1960 ; by then, too, 
the connecting roads at both ends will have been completed. 

The Great North Road (A.1) is to be “ turned into a major 
North-South link.” Work to improve this trunk road will 
receive priority over the motorways, apart from the London- 
Birmingham road ; a start will be made “very soon” on 
straightening and double-tracking four stretches of about 
1§ miles. 

There are signs that the Ministry of Transport is begin- 
ning to concern itself with estimates of the economic return 
on investment in highways. Although the growth in traffic 
during a period of net disinvestment suggests that the 
return on these piecemeal projects to improve existing roads 
must be high, there is no reliable yardstick to measure the 
relative merits of two competing schemes. But the Minister 
has now set his advisers to re-examine future road require- 
ments in the light of traffic densities expected, using the 
detailed returns of the August 1954 traffic census. One 
result of this census already is that the Ministry is now 
advising local authorities to design roads that will cater for 
densities two and a half times the 1938 volume of traffic, 
in place of the former general rule of 1938 traffic plus 75 per 
cent. It might, however, be too much to hope that this 
re-examination will lead the Government to increase its 
allocation of resources for road construction. 


Fats in Plenty 


INCE 1950 world production of oils and fats has increased 

by over 4 million tons, an average annual increase of some 
700,000 tons. That has been sufficient to provide for the 
growth in population and for an increase in consumption 
per head to a level that now appears to be higher than 
before the war. Will consumption per head continue to 
grow? Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, thinks not, painful 
though that conclusion may be to one who represents the 
world’s largest user of edible oils and fats. Speaking 
to the International Seed Crushers’ Congress in Lucerne 
this week, Mr Faure said that he expected consumption per 
head to level off for the next year or two, and total con- 
sumption to increase only as population increased. That 
would still require an extra 300,000 tons each year. 
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But Mr Faure estimates that world production will rise 
by nearly 700,000 tons this year to a new peak of 27.3 
million metric tons. Despite the poor olive oil crop, pro- 
duction of liquid edible oils should rise by about 300,000 
tons to 9,330,000 tons ; output of animal fats should be 
260,000 tons higher at 10,380,000 tons and output of 
coconut, palm kernel and palm oils should be 80,000 tons 
higher at 3,550,000 tons. World exports, however, are 
unlikely to exceed the record total of 6,830,000 tons of |ast 
year. An expected reduction in shipments of groundnut 
oil from India, of linseed oil from Argentina and India, and 
of cotton oil from the United States will probably be offset 
by larger shipments of soya bean oil and tallow from the 
United States and of copra from the Philippines. 

How does Mr Faure reconcile this picture of plenty with 
the sharp rise in prices earlier this year ? He considers 
that reports of poor crops in several countries were only 
partly responsible. The American government was offering 
its surplus oils and fats for local currencies, and also making 
outright gifts. The extent of foreign demand for these 
surpluses, he said, was quite unexpected, and a wave of 
optimism swept over the United States. ‘“ Conditions in 
fact became an El Dorado for the bull speculator.” Mr 
Faure believes that this speculation, which spread to many 
parts of the world, lifted prices unjustifiably high, and that 
the reaction which set in early in May was due. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The interim ordinary dividend of Birmingham Smali 
Arms has been cut from 4 to 3 per cent. Trading protits 
for the first nine months of the current financial year (ending 
on July 31st) are lower, partly because of higher costs and 
partly because of unfavourable trading in the motor section 
of BSA ; but the machine tool, steel and heavy engineering 
divisions are still expanding. 


* 


Car production fell again in May to a daily rate of 2,926 
units, from 3,102 in April and 3,128 in March; in the 
corresponding months of 1955 output was 3,656, 3,760-and 
3,726 units respectively. The daily rate of exports was 
slightly lower than in April, and about 18 per cent lower 
than in May, 1955. 

* 


The Government has decided that the proposed additional 
crossing of the Forth should be a bridge and not a tunnel. 
Including approach roads the bridge is now expected (0 
cost between {10 million and £15 million, and the possi- 
bility of levying tolls for its use has not been ruled out. 
It is intended to authorise a start on this scheme within the 


present four-year road programme, that is some time before 
March, 1959. 


* 


A second exchange of visits by teams from the Britis 
and Russian steel industries is to take place this year. Dr 
Colclough, Technical Adviser to the British Iron and Stee! 
Federation, heads a ten-man team leaving for Russia ne«t 


week. The return Soviet delegation is expected in the 
autumn. 
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Company Notes 


ROLLS-ROYCE. The “tremen- 
dous challenge” facing the aero-engine 
manufacturers, which Lord Hives, the 
chairman of Rolls-Royce, discusses in his 
statement to shareholders, is the change 
from piston to gas turbine engines in the 
next ten years. Rolls-Royce has already 
accepted the challenge. The group, Lord 
Hives says, is in “a unique position” in 
having under development four different 
types of gas turbine engines specifically 
designed for transport operations. But 
while the directors see much that is re- 
assuring for the future of the company, 
resources must be conserved to meet the 
heavy capital expenditure involved in 
meeting the challenge and they recognise 
the risks that always attend on new pro- 
jects. Rolls-Royce’s “ formidable technical 
programme” will involve the “spending 
of very considerable sums of money in the 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Profit, after deprecia- 

ee Gear. oh 3h 4,416,315 3,911,369 
PONE < . ov ha cede 787,232 574,887 
Investment income .. 55,271 158,116 
Income before tax..... 5,258,818 4,644,372 
y ap eee 3,290,000 2,515,000 
Netincome ........ . 1,968,818 2,129,372 
Ordinary dividends .. 596,250 626,004 
Retained profits ..... 1,372,568 1,503,368 


Consolidated bal. sheet:— 
Fixed assets, at cost,. 11,917,049 14,716,210 


Net fixed assets. ..... 6,001,994 17,705,391 
Net current assets ... 14,145,677 13,385,793 
BOR ePrpe 8,736,681 13,633,136 
SUNS 655 5 ove Ska ge 11,606,192 8,683,778 
Net liquid assets .. 5,527,683 2,123,059 
PONT WNS Soi cdicace 5,799,566 7,290,944 
Ordinary capital .... 5,855,000 6,000,000 
Workers’ capital .... 145,000 248,772 


{1 ordinary stock at 101s. 3d. yields £3 7s. per 
cent, 
foreseeable future.” How formidable is 
shown by the sum of £2,800,000 spent on 
capital account in 1955, by the end-year 
capital commitments of nearly £5 million, 
by the rights issue of ordinary shares in 
March raising about £4} million and by 
the firm orders of over £70 million on the 
group’s books. 

Against these figures the company’s 
trading results in 1955 pale. Even so in 
that year the combined turnover of the 
group for customers other than the British 
Government rose to £23 million and new 
orders were received at an even greater 
rate. But for the strike at the Scottish 
factories, both sales and profits would have 
shown an increase. Indeed the damage 
caused by the strike was greater than is 
indicated by the fall in gross profits from 
£4,416,315 to £3,811,369, for bigger profits 


“ 


were earned from the company’s “in- 
creased commercial business.” Presum- 
ably it was the urgent need to build up the 
company’s funds rather than the actual 
trading results which led the directors 
merely to maintain the ordinary dividend 
at 174 per cent—a rate that they have 
promised will be maintained on the capital 
as increased by the rights issue. The low 
yield on Rolls-Royce stock—currently only 
31s per cent—measures the confidence in- 
vestors have in the company’s ability to 
meet its latest challenge. 





BOOTS PURE DRUG. Satisfac- 
tion with a job well done pervades the 
statement of Mr J. P. Savage, the chairman 
of Boots Pure Drug Company. There is 
reason for satisfaction. In the year to 
March 31st last, sales by the group rose 
by 11} per cent to over £66 million, trad- 
ing profits rose from £4,214,758 to 
£4,380,704 and effectively the ordinary 
dividend was raised from 13? to 14 per 
cent. All this was achieved én a year in 
which costs were rising and in the last 
quarter of which trade had slackened off. 
Record profits were achieved, Mr Savage 
points out, not by increasing selling prices 
but by a substantial increase in sales and 
by greater efficiency in distribution and 
production. Wages and salaries were going 
up faster than prices and the group 
attempted to absorb the rise in costs by 
improving its distribution and _ selling 
methods. Such improvements are perhaps 
easier for Boots than for some other com- 
panies, for its chain of control links pro- 
duction, wholesaling and retailing together. 
Indeed, it is the only large manufacturing 
chemist with its own nation-wide retail 
chain. 

But improvements are made possible 
only by the use of capital. About two- 
thirds of. the capital expenditure of 
£2,750,000 in 1954-55 was spent on the 
retail side of the business in building new 
shops and in extending and modernising 
others and one-third on the manufacturing 
and warehousing side. Such a programme 
makes a continual call on retained profits 
and Boots entered the new financial year 
with capital commitments of over 
£1,500,000. 

The directors and managers of the group 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Profit after deprecia- 

WO crwcckeuecnt 4,213,738 4,379,706 
WONG Cc cuws take 2,252,608 2,299,728 
FO FAGNNNE i 603365 is 1,912,142 2.029,454 
Ordinary dividends .. 796,800 824,520 


Consolidated bal. sheet:— 


Net fixed assets...... 13,735,999 15,341,559 
Net current assets ... 11,354,785 10,980,474 
SOOCRE cous ucaces ee 14,289,132 15,318,054 
ee peer are an 1,139,629 458,366 
Bank overdraft ..... es 756,094 
WOOT VER. Sa Sic ccsae 13,265,583 9,300,214 


Ordinary capital .... 5,120,000 10,240,000 
5s. ordinary share at 16s. 3d. yields £4 6s. per cent. 


cannot relax their efforts to keep down the 
costs of distribution and to hold a tight 
rein on stocks, for Mr Savage says that the 
current year “will probably be the most 
difficult period ” the group has faced since 
before the war. Costs are still rising 
and Mr Savage believes that “the policy 
of the Government to restrict spending 
will be felt throughout the retail trade.” 


* 


BRITISH CELANESE. For 
stockholders in British Celanese the most 
significant sentence in the company’s full 
report for the year to March 31st is the 
directors’ comment that in cutting the 
ordinary dividend from Io to 8 per cent, 
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they had “to take into accoynt not only 
the fact that the profits are lower than 
those of last year but also that current 
trading does not show any improvement.” 
From it stockholders, bearing in mind the 
fact that the group is holding money back 
in reserves to finance its development and 
research schemes on new products, can 
infer that restoration of the dividend may 
have to wait. 

It can only be an inference, but nothing 
in the statement of the chairman, Mr G. 
H. Whigham, contradicts it. His state- 
ment is an exposition of the classic squeeze 
of competition. Competition prevents 
the group from raising its selling prices, 
so that if costs are allowed to rise margins 
are cut. Mr Whigham believes that the 
current year will repeat the pattern of the 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ...... 4,104,393 3,307,153 
Other income ....... 194,579 194,250 
Depreciation ....... 836,000 936,000 
COMMUNE <5 eS 1,631,106 1,219,334 
IN G6 CONE 6 d's 6 Sivcn e% 1,710,140 1,227,216 
Ordinary dividends .. 426,677 345,853 
Ordinary dividends 
(per cent)......... 10 8 
Consolidated bal. sheet:— 
Net fixed assets...... 14,267,303 15,728,784 
Net current assets ... 12,738,194 11,531,992 
SGGGNS 6652225. 'sbae 5,461,667 5,903,604 
Liquid assets ....... 8,467,953 6,494,400 
Capital reserves ..... 3,121,598 3,456,047 
Revenue reserves ... ,950,817 5,196,931 
Ordinary capital .... 7,518,534 17,518,534 


£1 ordinary stock at 17s. 3d.xd. yields £9 6s. per 
cent, 


last—“ a fairly steady offtake by the home 
market at keenly competitive prices and a 
further decline in fabric exports.” Sales 
at home, without as yet any substantial 
contribution from new products, have been 
maintained, though, perforce, at smaller 
margins of profit. Abroad, margins are 
even lower. British Celanese did export a 
larger volume of yarn, but again only at 
lower prices, while its exports of fabrics 
continued to decline both in value and 
profit. Mr Whigham points out that the 
group has to compete with European pro- 
ducers of synthetic fibres whose domestic 
prices are higher than those of their British 
rivals, but who, he says, secure subsidies 
of various kinds of their exports. 

Are there any patches of blue sky in this 
cloudy prospect? A dispersal of the 
clouds seems to depend partly on the pro- 
gress the group makes in developing and 
marketing new textile products. Two of 
the most promising are “Tricel” and 
“Celon,” but their production is still in its 
early stages and cannot be expected to add 
materially to profits this year. Their com- 
mercial success still has to be proved— 
and that proof will have to be demonstated 
in highly competitive markets. 


* 
BRITISH AND COMMON. 
WEALTH SHIPPING. The 


report just issued by the directors of 
British and Commercial Shipping does not 
contain in the true sense of the word 
formal accounts. It contains a consoli- 
dated income statement and balance sheet, 
drawn up on December 31st, as if the 
merger of Clan Line and Union Castle 
had completely taken place by that date. 
The strength of the group is revealed and, 
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with some possible minor exceptions, the 
hidden reserves have been dragged out 
into the light of day. When the tussle 
between Clan Line and some Union 
Castle shareholders took place it was esti- 
mated that the profit before tax in 1955 
of Union Castle and Clan Line combined 
would be about £5,225,000 (£3,425,000 
from Clan Line and £1,800,000 from 
Union Castle). The pro forma accounts 
now show that the combined profit was 
£5,399,928 (£3,464,716 from Clan and 
£1,935,212 from Union Castle). 

The Value of the combined fleets at 
cost, including payments on account of 
ships under construction, is put at 
£64,060,817, from which £30,991,380 has 
been written off in depreciation. Capital 
commitments at the end of last year came 
to £13,550,000. Against this commitment 
stockholders can set {12,188,589 in quoted 
investments and {14,921,371 in short- 
term liquid assets. Current assets are 
entered at £30,425,374—a figure which 
may underestimate their full worth because 
of conservative estimates on the value 
of stores—and current liabilities at 
£10,091,607. The future tax reserve 
stands at £8,973,637 and the total of 
capital reserves at £34,799,589. 


* 


FINE SPINNERS AND 
DOUBLERS. The trading results 
of Fine Spinners and Doublers for the 
year to March 31st disclose a reduction 
in the ordinary dividend from 12} to 10 
per cent, following a fall in gross trading 
profits from {2,287,629 to £1,540,462 and 
in net profits from £467,096 to £214,552. 
Especially to those whose connection 
with the cotton trade is not close this must 
seem to follow oddly on the interim report 
issued by the directors at the end of 
December when they reported that after 
a very dull six months’ trade to Septem- 
ber 30th trading conditions had “ sub- 
stantially improved.” ‘The directors then 
said that they did “ not accept poor trad- 
ing conditions during the first half of the 
financial year as indicative of prospects for 
company and confidence in the future is 
shown by the comprehensive modernisa- 
tion policy designed to match changing 
pattern of the industry.” It was the 





general impression also that the recession 
in Lancashire had hit the finer end of the 
trade less severely than the coarser 
counts. But clearly there was a further 
deterioration in sales and profits soon after 
the publication of the interim report. All 
investors welcome the growing practice of 
issuing half-yearly reports, but this one 
shows that in such an industry as cotton, 
where changes in fortune are sudden, 
these reports must be carefully worded. 
Had they been addressing a purely Lanca- 
shire audience the directors might indeed 
have felt that some degree of recession 
was so widely known about as to require 
no special Comment. 

The smaller dividend of 10 per cent 
absorbs £321,424. Thus it is short earned 
and its payment is made possible by the 
non-recurring credits of £233,291 (includ- 
ing £210,461, written back from tax, a 
windfall that might be expected after a 
year of , declining profits). After the 
announcement of the dividend, the £1 
ordinary stock units lost 9d., to stand at 
16s. 3d., offering the unreassuring yield 
of 12% per cent. 


* 


ALLIED !1RONFOUNDERS. 
A decline of only about 74 per cent in the 
gross trading profit of Allied Ironfounders 
for the year ended March 31st is reason- 
ably satisfactory. Group trading profits 
dropped from the previous year’s peak of 
£2,615,717 to £2,416,370, despite the inclu- 
sion this year of a full year’s profit from 
a subsidiary that yielded only 6 months’ 


earnings last year. The net profit attri-. 


butable to the parent company fell from 
£1,092,563 to £926,512, a figure which 
covers the maintained final dividend of 
82 per cent (again making 13} per cent 
for the year) handsomely. 

Since the announcement the {£1 shares 
have risen by 1s. 6d, to 35s. 3d. at which 
price they yield £7 16s. 5d. per cent. The 
iron castings industry, of which the com- 
pany is a leading and progressive member, 


has been enjoying long term expansion, | 


but the movement of costs has presum- 
ably been upwards and the company’s 
products include durable items of house- 
hold equipment. It will be surprising if 
the curb on hire purchase has not had 
some effect. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: July 41! 
Next Contango Day: July 4t! 
Next Settlement Day: June 26t! 


THE coming Government refunding 
operation discouraged buyers of gijt- 
edged this week and prices drifted |ower, 
3 per cent Savings 1955-65 lost { to 843 
and 3 per cent Gas 1990-95 lost { to 68}, 
Undated stocks declined, 34 per cent War 
Loan falling 15s. and old Consols : to 
523. The short-dated stocks held firm. 
The Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares receded 2.7 to 176.9. but 
there was a sharp revival in gold shares in 
later dealings on Tuesday, and sizeable 
gains were made on Wednesday. German 
bonds rose and Potash Syndicate 7 per 
cent stock jumped 154 to 251}. 

Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries rose 7s 6d. 
to 47s. 6d. on the merger, and Teacher 
(Distillers) rose 4s. 9d. to 28s. 9d. Ford 
Motor held the recent improvement. but 
BSA declined 1o}d. to 28s. British Alu- 
minium rose 1s. further to §8s. but London 
Aluminium fell 1s. 6d. to 6s. Norcros 
placed at §s. 3d. opened on IIs. 9d. on 
Monday and rose to 20s. at one stage. C. A. 
Parsons and Reyrolle were both 2s. 6d. 
lower in a poor market for electrical stocks. 
On Wednesday SMT non-assented were 
15s. 74d. and the assented 1s. lower. Both 
Bowater and Eburite declined 2s. after the 
merger agreement. United Molasses rose 
from 40s. 9d. to 44s. 3d. during the week. 
London & Overseas Freighters gained 
another } to §}. xd, but P & O lost 6d. to 
28s. 6d. and Cunard 3d. to 21s. 6d. 

Oil shares were again active ; British 
Petroleum rose 7s. 44d. to 156s. ro}d., but 
Shell remained at 87s. 8d. Trinidad Oil 
advanced to 76s. 

Of the gold mines, Vaal Reefs gained 
1s. 9d. to 31s. Hartebeestfontein 1s. 4'd. 
to 38s. 9d. xd and Harmony ts. to 24s. 3d. 
Free State Geduld rose to 89s. 43d. 
OFSIT gained 3s. 9d. to 58s. 3d. and 
WRIT a similar amount to 3§s. xd. ‘Tins 
improved, London Tin rising 3d. to 
gs. 14d. and Beralt 3s. 3d. to 46s. Con- 
solidated Zinc gained Is. to 49s. 6d., but 
Coppers remained quiet. Hopes of tax 
relief led to a rise in Beralt and Con- 
solidated Zinc. 





| 
RES ; “Financial 
2%°%. CONSOLS : gross yield 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 1955+65 : gross 
redemption yield at latest date 
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‘ BRITISH FUNDS ‘ ‘ 
ion 0 1956 AND June 13,|June20,| J at 
to June une 13, June une 20, Dividends lyune 13 June 20, June 20, 
—| GUARANTEED | 1986 | 1986 |” 1986 a ’ 
"High [ Low STOCKS [ | 1906 | High | Low | ee i aren ve ks 
§ s. d. | £ s. d. oe aoe ~ oh "Sean, & ‘ENGINEERING| 2 
984% | 917 |Funding 23% °52-57..... 9832 | 9898/3 0 6/4 4 7185/6 | 64/- | 4a ‘B dIBabcock & Wilcox 41 76/- | 15/6 | $104 
99 44 983 |War Bonds 24% '54-56...| 99% 99§ |1 9 2/5 O 81) 13; 9/44 | 10%>'Cammell Laird 5/-...| 10/6 | 104 |613 4 
953 93¢ |War Loan 3% '55-59..... 9% | 9A} 3 410 412 71) 35/- | 28/- 8 ¢ 8 cDorman Long {l..... 30/6 | 29/6 |5 8 6 
91% 8844 [Funding 23% "56-61.....} 91 91 3 8 8| 412 11,549 | 407 33a} 8bi\Guest Keen Nfld £1.| 46/3 | 45/9 15 5 0 
100 99%} |Exchequer 5% 1957 ..... 1 100% | 212 9|416 0} 554 | 414 4a 6 b\Metal Box f1........ | 52/6 | 52/6*| 316 2 
99 97 |Conversion 4% '57-58.. 98} 8% | 3 4 4,419 Ol] T5- | 61- 1236, 5 a/Stewarts & Lloyds fl. 65/73 | 62/9" |} 5 11 6 
97 95} |Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 974 97% | 3 311!'4 410 | 48- | 39 8 6| 4 ajSummers (John) {1...| 43/3* | 41/3 |5 16 8 
94 91 (Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 944) 948/311 6)4 8 BIL57~ | 64 3. a| 11 bSwan Hunter f1..... 54/3 | 53/9 15 4 2 
914 88, |Exchequer 2% 1960..... oun 91% | 313 6 1413 3149/9 | 40% 84d, 4 a'United Steel {1...... 43/3 | 42/-*|519 0 
94 92 Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94 944% }3 111;}410 5 | 44/3 | 32/44 234) 745 Vickers él Ciiateat --+| 41/3 | 41/3 | 417 0 
88} 834 |Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 85} 84 316 2}5 5 91 TEXTILES 
82 78} |Funding 3% °59-69...... 79% 78 3710/5 7 101) 24/6 | 19/103) 44a 6 bBradford Dyers £1...) 22/3 | 22/3 |819 9 
92 87% |Funding 4% '60-90......| 89 88% | 51510, 714 Oe} 23/73 | 17/14 3 a| 5 bBrit. Celanese {1.....) 18/6 | 17/3*|9 5 6 
81 76 {Savings Bonds 3% "60-70.| 177 774 | 317 5|5 8 21) 25/10} 21/9 2}a) 6tb\Coats (J. & P.) {1....) 22/6 | 22- 1719 1 
91 884 jExchequer 3% °62-63.. ea 89 89 310 0/417 41) 44/- | 33/9 4a 6 b\Courtaulds {1 ....... 36/6 | 34/3*|1516 9 
87 83% |Exchequer 24% '63-64...| 85 84 314 6 | 418 31} 21/3 | 15/3 5a 5 bFine Spinners {1..... 17/- | 16/3 [12 6 2 
81 764 |Savings Bonds 24% 64-67 78 77 40 6;5 5 61) 30/- | 23/- 5 a} 14biLanes. Cotton f1..... | 23/6 | 23/3 11015 0 
79 734 |Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75.| 75 74 312 4 5 3 111} 31/7} | 26/3 10 6| 24a\Patons & Baldwins fi 26/6 | 28/3 | 817 0 
96 91 Victery 4% "20-76.......| 93 92 33 4;};5 0 8 Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
83 78% |\Funding 3% '66-68......| 80 80 317 4;5 7 91} 22/43 | 17/73 ate 645 Bristol aaeookens 10/- 20/- |1946 |5 2 7 
88 83%, (Conv. 34% 1969.........| 84 833 |313 615 7 9] YW 6/6 835; 4 ajBritish Motor 5/-....| 6/9 6/46 |912 4 
83 77% |Treas. 34% '77-80.......| 788* ist 3 7 0;)5 1111] 44/3 | 29/3 24a} 5 b)\Ford Motor {1......./ | 32/6 | 33/14} 410 7 
84 784 Treas. 340° "19-81. ...00. 79 78 3 6 4 5 2 Ii} 40/4 | 29/9 1245 3 a Hawker Siddeley fl... | 34/3 | 32/6*|5 7 Bh 
72 66% (Redemption 3% '86-96...| 68 674 |3 3 7! 417 101] 48/3 | 38/3 10 ¢ 12}¢Leyland Motors £ 46/3 | 46/3 |5 8 1 
813 |. 76 (|Funding 34% 1999-2004..;| 76 764* | 218 9,415 21 115/10}| 85/6 5 a 1246 Rolls-Royce {1 ...... 100/73 1100/74 39 7 
84 77% |Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 79 79 |218 8 5 3 Of | SHops & Stores | 
77 693 |War L’n 33% aft. Dec. "62, 72% 714 | 216 5/418 2f} 18/103) 14 64 8 bBoots Pure Drug 5/-.| 15/4 | 154 |410 4 
76 69% iConv. 34% aft. April 61..| 72 Tlxy | 217 0|419 Tf] 38/6 | 29/- 20 b| Tha Debenhams 10/-.....) | 35/3 |35/-- 1717 1 
66 59} Treas. 3% aft. April ‘66. ‘| 62} 61¢ | 216 4,418 5/| 44/9 | 32/99 45 b| 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’5/-.| 41/- | 41/-- |7 6 4 
56 518 (Console 26% .... 2000005; | 534* | 528* | 214 7) 4:14 10f] 71/13 57/10} 17}a| 32$b/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 61/6 | 61- |4 2 @ 
56 514 /Treas. 24% aft. April 75.) 53% 523 | 21410) 415 10f] 25/6 | 19/1} | 25 a| 20 b United Drapery 5/-.. 21/9 | 214 |711 24 
98 924 (Br. Elec. 44% ’67-69..... 93 93% 13 6 2/5 7 101) 64/10} 55/6 | 20 a| 36%b\Woolworth5/-...... /58/- | 58/3 1417 3 
80 714% |Br. Elec. 3% °68-73......| ‘75 75¢ | 31411/5 5101 On 
79 73% |Br. Elec. 3% °74-77......| 74 744 |310 6'5 2 O160/- | 99/- " al Uf bBritish Petroleum £1./148 /1} 188) uy 371 
95 88 (Br. ey 48 Zo "714-79.....| 89 89413 2715 2 3HOTA | 63/- 1236 Burmah {1.......... /9_| % 313 8 
8344 | 77% (Br. Elec. 34% "76-79.....| 79 78 | 3 7 0|5 2 Olf £81 £58k [ al 14 b| Royal Dutch 100 fl. ..) £764* | r16 29 4 
90} 853 (Br. Gas 4% ’69-72.......| 87 87 3 8 1\'5 6 6280/9 |129/ | t13zb\Shell Reg. £1........ “hae 103177/6 | 313 6 
87 82 (Br. Gas 34% ’69-71.... 83 82 311 0)5 5 43) 75/3 | 31/10} thine 15 aTrinidad Oil 5/-..... | 68/3 | 75/- a 
73) | 674 |Br. Gas 3% °90-95.......| 69¢ | 68) |3 3 1/416 91 SHIPPING | 
80 75 Br. Trans, 3% ’68-73.....| 75 131411 '5 5 101} 34/- 28/6 was --.  |Brit. &Com’wealth10/-- 32/- | 32-- 15 oO 0g 
90 85 (Br. Trans. 4% °72-17..... | 3 5 3)5 2 101) 27/- | 21/3 23a) ver Bh cd cacdcss | 22/- | 22- 19 110 
73 67 (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 3.6 3,419 O13/9 | 27/- 3 a bP. & O. Def. {1...... | 29/- | 29/- |510 4 
: , MISCELLANEOUS | 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend. } 79 fk | 45/- 14¢ “ c'Assoc. Elect. aE eae 1/- |689 |47 3 
+ Assumed average life approx. 11 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. im {. 113/9 | 87 5 al 4b Assoc. Port. Cem. f.. -}105/- % \4 710 
60/9 | 42/3 Tha) “ate isa Paper {1.. | 54/44 | §2, 6 45 & 
me 2, 1556 TRUSTEE =p ‘Oras : Pye et CER eae aot /6 500 
une STOCKS AND Fe 13, Jane2o, ‘eam 20, /- / a “ite uminium 56/3 -| 58, rT a S39 
9 9 60/- } 45/9 | 10 a t7}>Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/— 48/6 fn 
“High tis Low | High | Low citar esse S| ee | a een __ }$65} $56} 3.6} 3 aCanadian Pacific $25.) $584 $583 : + , 
Sena SEANAD GARENEAE EARNNE! TEESE : a. T£ s. d. | 37/103) 24/9 433c| 6a Decca Record 4/-. 28/1417 2 2 
94 79 17} |Aust. 33% ’65-69 . 793 | 774 | 515 02] 25/9 | 18/3 4a 10 bDunlop Rubber ne 19/- |7 7 4 
101 87 72 \Ceylon 4% '73-75.. 77 77 | 6 1-102} 66/13 | 47/3 4a 8}b\English Elect. £1..... 55/- | 53/9 | 413 0 
1033 | 874 844 |N. Zealand 4% '16-18.| 85) | 844 | 5 3 101) 65/6 | 50/3 945) 44a/General Elect. {1..... 55/- | 55/- |5 110 
88 874 574 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..) 60 60 |5 0 oO | 49/10} 41/3 4a| 6 biImp. Chemical {1 . 45/~ | 44/3 | 410 § 
99 83 84 |Liverpool 3% "64-64..| 85 8° |5 7 11,624 | 45/1 8ja|__12}b'Imp. Tobacco él.. tenes 48/- | 47/-- | 818 8 
84 65 63 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% ’34-2003| 65 65 | 418 318178) [$141z |$2-90c'$5-75c Inter. Nickel n. -/$170} |$1692 | 318 9 
102} | 943 944 |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 944* | 944° 15 7 01) 64/6 | 51/ a: oeeneen Bee es 53/1 | 53/14 | 710 6 
1223 | 91 102} German 7% ($04. .| 1064 | 107 ms 30/3 | 22/9 6$a| 15¢>MonsantoChemicals5/-| 26/6 | 26/6 | 4 411 
213 | 149 187 German 54% 1930...| 192 | 201 69/1, | 55/3 | 125 44a'Tate & Lyle {1...... 62/- | 61/4 15 7 3 
212 160 208 \Japan 5% 1907...... 219 22 sn oe ae 5 elTurner & Newall {1-, 101 : Be ° 415 4e 
9 / 419 5 
254 190 2474 Japan 54% Conv. _ 257$ | 257 82/9 | 61/7} aa bUnilever Anise. 104 og a 43s 
45/- 34/14 th a 11 b| United Molasses 10/-.| aa 43/9 612 6 
; 40/- | 25/9, | THe) [td%Cons, Tea & Landsé2.| 27/6 | 28/- ha 8 5 
Last Two Price, i Yield, f / ndon Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/-* | “9/- |99 9 9 
to 10 June 20, 1956) Dividends ORDINARY [june 13, June20,| June 20, | 61/9 | 37/6 15 a| 3 diUnited Sua Betong ” 44/441 43/9 2011 2 
“High | Low | (@) (6) (0) STOCKS 1956 [ i 1956 |” 1956 MINES 
io ere one ooo 8} 6 20 a} 50 biAnglo-Amer. 10/-.. 4 1 7h | 413 4 
% | % | BANKS & Discount | £ Ss. d. 1135/75 | 94/ 80 a} 120 b\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg.) 98 97/6 110 5 3 
50/- 41/9 5 7 b\Barclays {1 Jcacveses 44/6 |5 710 88/9 67/6 ae ... |Free State Geduld 5/- 84/44 | 88, 1} Nil 
56/103) 51/6 6a 6 bLioy ds*A’ £5, £13 pd.. 53/6 55/- |5 9 11/50 | 38- 12}6| 12}a Randfontein {1...... | 39/9 | 39/3* |12 14 10 
72/44 66/10} 9a 9 b Midland £1, fully 68 /- 68 /- 5 511 30 c/London Tin 4/~ ..... 9/- 9/— /13 6 8 
70/- | 63/3 9a\ 9 ON. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £ pd. 64/6 | 66/-- |5 9 1 75 a Rhokana {1......... 37 718 
77/9 | 70/3 8a «68 a, B’ a £1ppd. “| BA aa : z u 
43/6 30/- 33a 33b. Alexanders {1....... / / 
46/- | 31/14 ail Bb bNat Dise, “BF f1iii3:) 366 | 366159 7] : _New York — C Josing P rices Sate, 
50/- | 404 64a} 6}b Union Disc. {1....... 46/6 | 46/6 |5 7 6 rr re ea re ; 
35/9 | 30/103} 46) 4 a@Barc. (D.C.O.) f1. 31/6* | 32/- |5 0 O 3 20° Sat [June] | June | June 
41/9 | 33/6 Tha Teethert, Bk. of India £1) 37/- | 37- |8 2 2 5 i. * , ;- a =. 
NSURANCE } 
27 16 12 3746 Leg. & Gen. {1....... 263* 26 238 It. & Ohio. . ey 472 jAm. Smelting.| 52 504 [Inter. Paper. ./130} (132 
25 $204 srt Pearl fl, sui pd.. 2 21 § 9 3 an. Pac..... m. Viscose ..| 36} | 37} Nat. Distill. ..| 25% | 24 
48 40} (t1174c\t125 cPrudential ‘A’ {1 . 46 454 | 415 7 : el. of Am | 15¢ | 15} Sears Roebuck; 308 iz 
ies Dee be i Ce od <8 hrysler ..... 653 | 64$ Shell ........ ; 
119/- 33 b| 10 a\Bass {1..........+-- 115/- /|112/6* | 7 en. Elec | 58% | 593 Std. Oil of N. J E | He 
24/10} Of 1035} 6 a Distillers B/S. daicees 21/6 | 21/3 | 5 xen. Motors 434 | 44% U.S. Steel . 553 
25 c| 10 aGuinness 10/-....... 40/74 | 40/-* | 6 soodyear ....| 68§ | 694 estinghouse | | 52% 
7 a 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 6 70 5 | 936 | foolworth. | 45 





__ © Ex dividend. 
yield. (g) On 16%. 





+ Tax free. Gross 


(hk) On 83%. 
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(a) Interim dividend. 


(w) On 114%. 


(6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. 
(w) On 14%. 
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Exports of UK produce : 
ROU in ioe e Cake ake netaes 
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Statistics 


Unit 


SONOS ok 55d os bea aeons 11950 —~ 100 


BY AREA 
imports : 
Dollar area—total. ..........0.005- 
RC 0S dak ace ele Ga bes 
(BEGGS. Go iewss sess 


” 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
SOT ONOR iin Wk br 5h 49 00s ease 


Exports : 
Dollar area—total.....6......-.... 
as it PERE ho ee 
“ RUNES dnc s 5 ese8 as 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Sherine MOR. ois.c ko eis pice hike ae 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
Deller B00 occ eves peek as eke ree 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Stectiony QO 7 iced. ofa Se ei PERS 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
imports : 
WOME Sok gio Sis then eek Bees 
MORE 55k PS Ses TE as 


Sugar; wnvehandl ... 6.94 es es 


Feaw: COGON 033 i iw ci, seers oes 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (4)... . 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... 
SOOO 55 ck ko Fe uo Ka en oR 
Wont teas cisae ss Wikked 
Crude petroleum... 0. os eee cece 


Exports of UK produce : 


} mn. Ib, 
000 tons 
| 


|7000 stds. 


Coal, including bunkers ............ *000 tons 


Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ 


Passenger cars and chassis.......... 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... .. 
Agricultural tractors............... 









iachinery—electrical.............. 
EE We iis en ees 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 


(4) Retained imports. 


mn.sq. yds 


i a Wes. {| 





(?) Average for first quarter. 


UK External Trade | 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeare: 


BRITISH OVERSEAS : 
Prices and Wages..............+ June 2nd Western E : 
Production and Consumption June 9th Production and Trade...... June 20) ' 
NE. ons pois iatensenseece June 16th British Commonwealth ...... June oh 
External Trade..........s...000 This week Western E ; 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Supply June loch 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th Uenised SOIR ios cncscsiccsesse This week 
World Teede...0.scsissescsss April 14th 


Monthly averages 1955 1956 





— eee eerste ener 


1953 | 1954 1955 Mar. | April May Feb. Mar. April | ™ 

































278-6 2} 324-1 
109-6 | 110-5} 120-1 
87:9} 85-4 93-8 
96-1; 27-4 34-1 
53:6 | 56-6 14-8 
215-2} 222-9| 242-1 
174-8 | 180-9] 198-9 
3-8 | 8-4 9-9 
— 54-6 | — 49:9) — 72-1 
j 
99 100 112 
96 | 100 107 
| 
52:9} 51-6] 70-2 
21-1| 23-5 35-1 
25-5| 22-7 28-6 
64-0 68-1 79-6 
125:3| 124-8} 131-1 
33-7} 31:3) 34:8 
14-3 13:3] 16-6 
13-4 11-3 12:1 
62-2 | 64-7 68-1 
105-8; 112-2] 120-9 
— 19-2) — 20-3 | — 35-4 — 28-2} — 19-3 | — 22-9 61 
~ 18); — 3:4) — 11:5 aad Se oe Se ee 4-1 
— 19-5) — 12-6} — 10-2 we. Sek Lae AB % |b ee 26-5-| 8 
335-0 | 288-6| 375-4] 428-4| 381-2] 365-4] 422-5] 408-3| 464-4. 5 
63-1 56-3 67-1 85-8 57-9 48-1 68-0| 100-6 59-4 | so 
247-41 201-2 186-6} 268-0| 257-4| 198-3] 247-9| 209-8| 289-2) is 
27-5 30-8 24-2 30-8 30-5 25-3 22-7 28-5 27-3 9 Ff 
63-2 51-6 55-3 14-2 57-0 60-0 56-2 50-1 65-5 l : 
18-4 20-6 24:6 25-9 21-7 17:7 23-8 27-4 171 4 
119-1 122-0} 140-6] 106-0 79-7| 104-2 55-2 51-5 58-7 
133-7 159-8; 187-0] 168-3| 172-7] 173-5} 134-2 106-2 152-2 - 2 
558 | 606 602 623 578 640 598 663 an 
1,400| 1,351] 1,196 1,048 856 826 767 ul § 
59 53 46 46 39 40 38 41 





8,710 8,204 8,963 


25,181 30,487 31,100 
9,196 10,525 13,121 
7,807 8,908 8,720 


8,287 8,643 


38,233 | 33,577 
14,191 15,292 | 12,885 
11,565 | 10,170 







85454  9,3984 7,965 45 


24,271 | 28,898 | 28,749) °° 
12,666 | 14,082 13,552 19,02 
8,249 8,028 8,943 we 




























5,023 4,923 5,163 5,642 5,065 4,869 5.055 6,187 5 402 
30,145 | 30,553 | 34,669 965 | 35,161 | 36,700} 35,91 474 | 39,285) 41.105 
3,968| 4214) 4419] 4,762| 3,981| 5.298 ah 


5,190 | _ 5,127 4,993 107 











(*) Average for second quarter. _ (*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 





Average weekly 























Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock earnings in 
pesos manufacturing 
. ese de : Tea pada se aah athens ssictorwabain 
All Pace All Terms Com- At At 
oe products | pall Food Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite current | 1955 
es | trade index prices prices 
cote 1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
SSS hae ea kc aibedacat eu 50-1 36°5 | 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 or 48 88 : 23-86 | 45-97 
PE ere oR ee eae 110-3 95-6 114-8 112-6 104-3; 119-1 120 | 101 119 . 71-86 71-65 
LOS is dah ck hab teehee 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 102 117 . 76-52 76-52 
1956, January ..........+.. 9 1} 114-6] 109-2 | 6 107 113 : 78-55 | 78-47 
og MOE ia eon b oees 4 5° 0 114-6; 108-8 | 7 108 113 . 78-17 78-09 
5g) es a so og be ae an ‘8 6 114-7 109-0 | | sas iis : 78-78 78-62 
j a ak aba sie tae eb 6 ‘0 114-9 109-6 | “8 78-99 78-75 
fo MR ac a bAS Nae ous “3 9} ve se 





78-40 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 






























Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ? 
national hs _———_-- - . - ———-}.. -- sae tikes puaaliateea incite 
product Total | Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- Unem- 


industrial | struction ; 


Total Total ployed 



























Seasonally} pro- fos l Chemicalsjseasonally lab 7 
adjusted | duction ; _, | Vehicles, | Total | Textiles, and adjusted ee cner- pet oe 
annual Total Metals an, ota clothing petroleum} annual force ment labour 
rate 5 eae Ci _i products} rates | i ark | eee 
$ billion Index 1947-79=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
CE Fe et vs dade kk 91-1 49 54 | 47 66 80 : 55,230 45,750} 17-2 
BE Fon esac eduae eke wneas 360-5 : 137 108 175 116 100 : 64,468 61,238 5-0 
BU as Use ci ckeunetsy 387-2 155 140 | 203 | 126 | 109 65,847 | 63,193 4-0 
1956, January 160 148 | 205 | 129 | 111 65,775 | 62,891 4-4 
» February 398-6 158 148 202 | 130 112 3° 65,490 62,576 4-4 
Set | Se eee 156 145 | 197 127 107 . 65,913 | 63,078 | 4-3 
Ler RUMI im 9 b:4o 0 coda ae Sua 160 145 | 194 129 | 108 ‘ 66,555 63,990 3-9 
Sok MMR ew Soa Gt eet a 158 | 143 188 129 | 108 : 67,846 65,238 3-8 





TRADE 






















































—— | All business * | Total retail ? Imports for US consumption pi ct eth ty Volume of trade 
sumption : --———_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 2 cme Fenians reeelioonaers ae : lil itait aise 
Annual | Sales Stocks Sales | Stocks | Total Crude | Semi- | Total | Finished | tmports | Exports 
rates | | materials |manuf’res goods 
Oey: x billion : seasonally adjusted 4 Fi $ million ‘1948- 100 Ec” 
oaks tie ta et-6| 10-3] 202] 3-51 - 58 190 | 62 41 260 139 16 | 53 
BOE Cia eA ba ceRe temas ons 236:5 | 46-7 76-9 14-2 22-1 853 | 200 193 1,247 81l 120 | 119 
DU Lice AS icossesah su 252-3] 51:7) 82-2] 15:5] 23-9 944 231 134 120 
! 
1955, December. .......... 257-25 53-2 | 82-2 15-8 23-9 999 255 140 127 
La, SES os Sein cab cede 52-9 | 82-8 15-7 24-1 1,047 269 255 1,263 | 756 146 114 
gc SE Sv aSwoasdepi 258-8 52-9 | 83-6 15-3 24-2 1,041 262 246 1,343 | 830 143 120 
Ae MMS Seo s vid ok ons 53-1} 83-8) 15-7 23-8 1,071 re 1,562 | 956 as = 
ee. eer re tery Sey 53-2 | 84-4 15:5 23-8 oie soe ie 
Ee Pp gers, ae are 15-8 tee 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 



















Bond yields 


3-month | Taxable Corporate 
Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
bills | bonds bonds 


Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics’ |Budget expenditure* 


| : ae | Surplus 
pcb ae Loans Total | or 
spaenies deficit 


$ billion; $ billion ; = . a eas : 
end of period end of period $ billion 


Instal- 
} 
Total | ment 


| Labour | Farm 
income income 





Total 













$ billion; seasonally 
adjusted annual rates 


Per cent per annum 






















7:22] 4-50 





























Ss arta, Bo dee eos 72-9 46-6 4-3 23-4; 17-2 9-0| — 3-9 0- ad 3-01 
WO isk ail dak aitcwaxenee 287-6 202-8 12-0 30-13 22-47 85-3 | 6 67-8 | — 3-1 0-953 2-52 2-90 
WON Cs ck ss ct eeecdan cde 303-2 215-5 11-0 27-90 78-3 | 2-6 64-6) — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3-06 
1955, December. ........2-- 314-3 | 223-0 10-6 27-90 78-3 6 5-7} — 0-8 2-564 2-88 3-15 
1956, January .......s.eee- 312-7 223-4 10-3 . -4 -0 5-3|— 06 2-456 2-86 3-1 
i Se ee 313-3 | 223-5 10-5 ‘8 ‘5 5-0} + 1:2] 2-372) 2-82) 3-08 
bs Rc Fineidka boche% 315-2 224-8 10-3 -2 | 7 5-41 + 5-9 2-310 2:90; 3-10 
April ; 317:1 226-0 10-7 ‘7 “3 5-4); — 1:3 2-613; 3-0; 3-24 

ts May ee ca 9 : | a 2-650 2-94 3-28 








} 
| 
: ee . asic Of aS ‘ 2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(2) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (*) 1 7 oe 
(*) All commercial bauks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (°) Average for fourth quarter. 
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“#9, 1956 


| 3 The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appear:.' 
Statist! 


S we 


na 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages..............+ June 2nd Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption June 9th Production and Trade...... June 
IIE since ctiivtenseisuses June 16th British Commonwealth ...... June 
External Trade...............0+. This week Western ee: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 1o:) 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th United States ...ccccccessccsese Thi 

World Trade............0.005+ April 14th 


exports f.o.b. 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





VALUE | 
imports : 
Food, drink and tobacco ............ | 
B asic materials 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ 
MamNOMIOR 6 65s bce es Kaw oe | 


Experts of UK produce : | 
Cr Peer eer me ae entree Tee 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports). . 


VOLUME 
ee bag ee pres a 


BY AREA 
imperts : 
Dollar area—total ,.5.....ccwkeccee 
Hi SIGN CEs aivind oS% awd we | 
5 Canada 


Non-sterling OQEEC countries ....... 


Steet QUA k 85 boson ee seas es | 


Dollar area—total.....6.........0% 
3 oo Ee ee 
Re Canada 


Exports : | 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Serle MOOS. xc boos Fees bees ee 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 


DAT BOOK « sn cedk nowt k ewerecowsk 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .... 


11950 = 





Unit 


£ million 


” 


100 


‘ ; ” 
Srberiingy GMS ii ois 5. tks eilede ses > 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
imports : 
Weees sinc Ss Se bbs Dee eek | 000 tons 
REOGE is eed eee e se cei ees PS 
SUGAT, WRPCHIE 65a koe ike ss ee 
Raw Cen C6 6 ou teas oeeks “ 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (').... | mn. Ib. 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | ’Q00 tons 
WOWOOE 5 ian ycha eMC Ade 0G ewe 000 stds. 
WOOO is iis So nak oa. hos 8 eR | 000 tons 
Corte TON a eck cee imn. galls. 
} 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ | 000 tons 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq. yds 
” ” weet Fo ia 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... . . i 
Agricultural tractors............... ~ 
| 
Machinery—electrical.............. £°000 
WON ihe ono p vanes a 
Cc hemicals, elements and compounds. _ 


i 
(*) Average for first quarter. 


(*) Retained imports, 


Monthly averages 


1953 | 1954 | 1955 


278-6 | 281-2 
109-6 | 110-5 
87-9 85-4 
26-1 27-4 
53-6| 56-6 
215-2 222-9 
174-8 | 180-9 
8-8 | 8-4 
— 54:6 | — 49-9 
99 100 
96 100 
52:9) 51-6 
21-1 23-5 
25-5 | 22-7 
64-0 | 68-1 
125-3 | 124-8 
} 
394.2 e:3 
14-3| 13-3 
13-4 | 11-3 
62:2} 64:7 
105-8 | 112-2 
— 19-2} — 20-3 
1:8; — 3-4 
we 19-5 | — 12:6 
335-0} 288-6 
63-1 56-3 
247-4) 201-2 
27-5 30-8 
63-2 51-6 
18-4 20-6 
119-1 | 122-0 
133-7| 159-8 
658 | 606 
1,400 1,351 
59 53 
8,710 8,204 
25,181 | 30,487 
9,196 | 10,525 
7,807 : 8,908 
5,023 4,923 
30,145 | 30,553 
3,968 4.214 








denteadies sraeneecesenenemeacnenmscnenerttniti 


(*) Average for second quarter. 














| 1956 
Feb | Mar April 
324-1 309-1 | 330-2 327-4 | 
120-1 116-5 | 126-2} 118-3) 
93-8 83-6 82-9} 92-6 | 
34-1 34-2 37-2| 35-5) 
14-8 73-9 83-0 80-0 | 
242-1 246-1| 271-3} 256-4) 
198-9 202°7| 224-5} 215-4 
9-9 13-5 13-3 13-7 
| 
— 721 — 49-5| — 45-6] — 57-3 
112 115 113 113 
107 107; . 116 111 
10-2 69-8 62-6 65-6 
35-1 34-1 28-9 31-0 
28-6 26-3 25-0 25-1 
19-6 14-3 83-0 80-0 
131-1 123-5| 140-1] 136-7 
34-8 41-6 43-3 42-7 | 
16-6 19-6 18-6 19-1 
12-1 11-7 13-7 16-6 
68-1 64:8 718-4 73-0 
120-9 120-4} - 129-8} 120-4 
4 8 — 28-2 | — 19-3] — 22-9 
— 11-5 — 95|)— 46] — 17-0) 
— 10-2 — 31] — 10-3| — 16-3) 
375-4 28-4 422-5 408-3 464-4 | 
67-1 85-8 | 68-0! 100-6 59-4 
186-6 68-0 | 247-9} 209-8| 289-2 | 
24-2 30-8 | 22-7 28-5 27-3 
55-3 74-2 56-2 50-1 65-5 
24-6 25-9 23-8 27-4 17-1 
140-6 0 55-2 51-5 58-7 
187-0 3 1342} 106-2] 152-2 
602 3 640 598 663 
1,196 1,048 856 826 167 
46 46 39 40 38 
8,963 8,287 8.5454 93984 7,965 
31,100 38,233 | 33,577 | ~24,271 | 28,898 | 28,749 
13,121 15,292 | 12,885] 12,666} 14,082| 13,552 
8,720 10,170 | 10,115 8,249 8,028 8.943 
5,163 5,642 4,869 5,055 6,187 
34,669 35,161 35.911 | 40,474 | 39,285 
4,419 3,981 5,190 | _ 5,127 4,993 


(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 





; i ars Average weekly 
Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices : earnings in 














eae manufacturing 
All Werte 1 ae | Terms Com- At At 
com- aiidainenitina:) ame | Food Clothing , Housing | Import | Export of posite current 1955 
modities | * 1 ad trade index prices prices 
1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 


















WOON oii is. fivceuixas. 1 36-5 | 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 4g | 88} 100-0] 23-86| 45-97 
SOOE Uo ida 70 ind davies 3 95-6] 114-8; 1126 104-3; 119-1 120 | 101 119} 229-8] 71-86| 71-65 
Wc eccritapeiiees: 7 89-6| 114-5} 110-9) 103-7| 120-0 102 304-6] 76:52] 76-52 
1956, January ..........0.. 9 84-1] 114-6} 109-2; 104:1/| 120-6 107 325-7] 78-55] 78-47 
LPS Sev eoiscecs 2-4 86-0} 114-6} 108-8! 104-6! 120-7 108 330-0] 78-17| 78-09 
MI re eh ate? 2-8 86-6] 114-7} 109-0} 104-8! 120-7 a 350-9] 78-78| 78-62 
op SE Jo abe audio ite cs 6 88-0} 114-9] 109-6) 104-8, 120-8 355-4] 78-99] 78-75 
Mss ckiiietaca dees 3 Tepe ible ea s 347-0} 78-40 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 














Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 3 
nationa + aneeeteniniiatio nant pp-—ensiate an meio 
product |. Potal | Durable goods Non-durable goods New ee Unem- 

industrial} pit cs struction ; Total Total | d 

Seasonally] pro- | Chemicalsjseasonally} ,’ a a : age f 

adjusted | duction . N Is Vehicles, | Total Textiles, and adjusted la — employ- as % © 

annual Total Metals | ‘etc. — clothing petroleum] annual force ment labour 
rate AE i nd products] rates eee 2 Se - sorce : 

$ billion Inde x 1947 19= 100 ; "seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 

iss coisaidtad vs icieen' 91:1 49 | 54 | 47 66 -2] 55,230) 45,750}; 17-2 
BME wade w So BOORN ak Re mie 360-5 ‘ 137 | 108 175 116 | 8 64,468 61,238 | 5-0 
UB ey ees er ee oo 387-2 155 140 | 203 126 | -0 65,847 63,193 | 4-0 
1956, January ) ( 160 148 205 | 129 1 65,775 62,891 4-4 
» February 38-6 ‘ 158 148 202 130 3:2 65,490 62,576 | 4-4 
Se ARM's cid site awa ok J L 156 | 145 | 197 127 | 6 65,913 63,078 4-3 
ag. SMO: 5 ares ae Rete as ic 160 145 194 129 | 4 66,555 63,990 o-9 
aot Sal as aa Sac a ts baa 2 | 158 143 188 129 6 67,846 65,238 3-8 












— All business * | Total retail * Imports for US consumption 
) 


sumption | - ———_—— — sale’ 


Exports of US 


mercheniien Volume of trade 























































Annual | gates | Stocks | Sales | Stocks | Total | Crude | Semi- | -qoeq1 | Finished | trports Exports 
rates materials |manuf’res goods 
$ billion 5 seasonally adjusted . $ million Sexes 1948 100 a 
SE CeGdnn cus cabbetnass 67-6 | 10-8 20-1 3:5 | 5-5 41 . 76 53 
BOE. wre r kt ee sates gdh aes 236°5 | 46-7 76-9 14-2 | 22-1 853 | 200 193 1,247 811 120 | 119 
ADEE Fcc ngeiaswere ens hates 252-3 | 51:7 | 82-2 15:5 23-9 231 134 | 120 
1955, December. ........... 257-2° 53-2 | 82-2 15-8 23-9 2 255 ; 140 127 
eR ey AE eee ee 52-9 82-8 | 15-7 24-1 1,047 269 255 1,263 | 756 146 114 
ee PR er ee 258-8 | 52-9 | 83-6 | 15-3 24:2 262 246 143 120 
py sesWecwweee sk 53-1 | 83-8 7 23-8 nai ze 
finsameriens 00s 53-2 84-4 30:5 23-8 


































































Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics’ [Budget expenditure* Bond vields 

| | : 7 ae | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporate 

Total Labour } Farm é | Instal- avert Loans Total | or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 

income income | ments deficit bills Sem hide 
billion ; seasonally  § billion; $ billion ; es 

seated annual one _ end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 

ROCs cht Oed acne Rikawo a 72-9 | 46-6 4-3 7:22 | 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 9-0 e - 3-9 0-023 oda 3-01 
RP as Wier Carawieetiduts 287-6 202-8 12-0 30: 13 22-47 85-3 | 70-6 67-8; — 3-1 0-953 2-52 2-90 
EOE oi itice ce taeweudee man 303-2 215-5 11-0 5°23 27-90 78-3 82-6 64-6 | — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3-06 
1955, DOCeMPE 0s cccesccce 14-3 | 223-0 10-6 36-23 27-90 78-3 | 82-6 5-7 0-8 2-564 2-88 3-15 
1956, parr 4 ts beads beak 312-7 223-4 10-3 35-60 27-77 77-4 82-0 §-3 | 0-6 2-456 2-86 3-ll 
’ February ep amaeae es 313-3 | 223-5 10-5 35-27 27-78 75:8 | 82-5 5-0 | 1-2 2-372 2-82 3-08 
: Moen idiccacls 315-2 224-8 10-3 35: 54 | 27-96 75-2 84-7 5-4 | 5-9 2-310 | 2-90 | 3-10 
Me ae, 1 , 10:7| 35:96, 28-26 1 3 5:4 1:3] 2-613} 3-05 3-24 

pe RE Ah ac ss wos si aa Pe ee x a 2: 2-94 3! 





(1) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period, 
(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (°) Average for fourth quarter. 











EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 16th, 1956, there was 
an “ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £30,860,000 compared with a deficit of 
£46,384,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£11,589,900 in the corresponding period of last year. 


Net expenditure “ below-line 


” 


last week reached 


£22,397,000, bringing the total deficit to £151,351,000 
(£226,223,000 in 1955-56). 


Esti- 

£'000 mate, 
1956-57 

Ord. Revenue | 

Income Tax......./2085,500 
Surtax ... ...+| 144,000 
Death Duties | 170,000 
Stamps | 58,900 
Profits Tax, EPT 216,750 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000 


Special Contribu-|} 
tion and other) 1,000 
Inland Revenue. .| 


OO ee Ses 


Total Customs and) 
Excise .. 
Motor Duties 


| 
PO (Net Receipts).; 10,000 


Broadcast Licences} 28,000 
Sundry Loans.....| 30,000 
Miscellaneous .....} 200,000 
|-—— bas 
WORN. ccc nny toca '5197,500 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest .....| 670,000 
Payments to N. Ire-| 
land Exchequer..| 61,000 
Other Cons. Fund..|} 10,000 
Supply Services .. .|3979,685 
COE sons here \4720,685 
Sinking Funds | 37,000 
“ Above-line” Surplus 
ER ey ne 
‘ Below-line ” Net Expendi 
SUG ccd doa deaeeneine 


Tota! Surplus or Deficit... 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 





1955 956 
to | to 
une 18,)/June 16 
1956 1956 


192,818 | 220,524 


17,400, 21,300 
40,000! 38,3500 
14,200; 12,900 
28,5300; 30,700 
8,600; 1,500 
150 110 


301,468 325,334 


246,809 | 252,682 
162,540 | 179,555 


409,349 432,237 











“9,180| 10,018 
6,650} 10,400 
3.300} | 3,400 
2171| 2.377 
17,062) 10,244 
749,179 | 794,011 
148,685 | 155,249 
9,286| 10,696 
1120| ‘883 
691,012| 733,691 
850,103 | 900,519 
5,824] 5,810 
106,748 | 112,318 
i 


119,475| 39,033 


226,223 | 151,351 
! 
27,689| 62,398 


8,700 |— 13,800 
1,071 |—21,572 
| 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





June | Jur 


} 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
ended | ended 


1€ 


18, 16, 


1955 


1956 


13,729) 20,378 


1,200 
5,000 

900 
2,900 


1,100 
3,300 
1,300 
2,600 
600 100 


22,329 28,778 


23,638, 24,726 
3.940, 4,040 


} 


27,578) 28,766 


f 


349 


50 
“72 


1,564 
50,765 59,580 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR\; ' 


(£ million) 












- Lomparp Street enjoyed a bout of relief June 22, | June 13, 
from the credit stringency in the middle 1955 1956 
of this week. On Wednesday, market a 
funds were actually in surplus, and the Issue Department es os 
“: ” oO im circulation...... 875-3 
Bank of England acted in reverse, Notes in banking dept.... 25:1 
making small sales of bills. Around the Govt. debt and securities* 1,896 - 3 
. er SOCUTITICS.......5.4. 0-7 
week-end, credit was very short. Rates Gold coin and bullion. ... 0 4 4 
paid for overnight money have ranged Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 
from 5 per cent to 33 per cent; dealings | panking Department : 
in two months bills have been at 41% per its : | 
iblic accounts.......... 17-0 13-6 ] 
cent. Treasury special account. . 9-3 0-6 
At the Treasury bill tender on Friday | Others 202000000000} “a3 | 7788 
last, the discount market maintained its Nae +s sennni reenter es 3376 | 316. 
. ° 1¢8 : 
bid at £98 14s. 11d. per cent for the third | ”’Government ..........+.. 290-4 | 280-7 
week in succession. The offer was peat and advances. . 4% =? 
eer “49: ME wee cwccecevcaseeees ° D 
reduced by £20 million, to £240 million, | Tota 2222222020002. 313-6 | 307-1 1 
and as total applications fell by less than | Banking department reserve. 42:2 27-1 
£18 million, to £396 million, the market’s | « proportion” ............. 13-4 8-5 


allotment declined further, from 43 to 41 
per cent. The average rate of discount . 
on all bills was down by about 4d. to 
£5 os. 4.2d. per cent. _At yesterday’s 
tender, the offer was £260 million. 


The price of silver has declined, in 
sympathy with New York. On Monday 


Government debt is {£11,015,100, capita! / } 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,900 million from {1,4 ullion 
on May 23, 1956. 


TREASURY BILLS 
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The Treasury bill rate in New York d. 
dipped below 2} per cent this week, mark- te 
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INCORPORATED) BY Bin 





Tn the wide field of Insurance at 


Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 


Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor 
THE RT. HON. LORD KINDERSLEY, C.B.E., M.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies United 


throughout _the Kingdom 


and Overseas 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


iii 
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MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 





ROYAL CHARTER 1720 





i 


dt . LUM TED 


Incorporating ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO. 


52 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : MINCING LANE 1906 


*K 


DISCOUNT BROKERS AND BANKERS 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES £2,750,000 


Bank Acceptances 
and first-class Trade Bilis discounted 


ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 








BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £264,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 


SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 


100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 
Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 
in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 
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RESERVES £11,800,000 


kinds of banking transactions. 


35233 Please address your enquiries 
* ; to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 


Robert J. Keller 


4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout 


the United Kingdom 2332 AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

25 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK 


Right off the beaten track 
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“Vulca 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 








° 








FREE. For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now for 
‘Vulcan’, a quarterly journal for Power 
users. Please write to Dept. 17. 





London, E.C.2 


CREDIT SUISSE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill 
MONTREAL 


Take one towpath. Lay rails on a founda- 
tion of ashes. Next, place one steam 
travelling crane on track, If you now 
begin loading and unloading, the chances 
are your crane will end up end-up. 

(See illustration.) 


What Vulcan say about it 


Poor track formation is too often the 
cause of accidents to travelling cranes. 
Once again, prevention of disaster means 
scrupulous inspection and maintenance 
of all temporary rail tracks, Once again, 
Vulcan are the experts to turn to. 


Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan 
Insurance spot the danger before the 
trouble starts, and industrial machinery 
is their happy hunting ground, Cranes, 
lifts, hoists, boilers, vacuum vessels 
any and every plant comes under their 
eagle-eyed scrutiny, and gets the specialist 
going-over for which Vulcan isrenowned. 
In a sentence, safety first is Vulcan first. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 
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FINANCE BILL 1956 


RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 
FOR THE 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


Until legislation has been passed, it is 
not possible to be precise. 
Write today, however, for full details. 
They will be forwarded as soon as the 
position has been established. 


Fer MUTUAL satisfaction consult-— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
—fstablished 1835— 
48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 1481 














Authorized Foreign 
Exchange Bank 


& 
SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
Fushimimachi, OSAKA, JAPAN 
























A complete network of 184 branches in 
Japan & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California St., San Francisco 
California, U.S.A. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 
London, England 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


Taipei, Formosa 



















TAIPEI! 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Inierest 
at 


Oo (Income Tax paid 
by the Society) 


TEMPERANCE 


The Gateway to Seewity PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone: Regent 7282 

Branches throughout the country 
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: Chustiania Spank og Shedilhasse 


OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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MARKS. AND SPENCER © 


LIMITED 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD—OVER £118 MILLION 


CONTINUED EXPANSION AND MODERNISATION OF STORES 


“ST MICHAEL” 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held on 
June 14th at 82 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


Sir Simon Marks, DSc (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director), who presided, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, may I take it 
that, in accordance with customary practice, 
the Directors’ Report and Accounts as circu- 
lated to you be taken as read ? 


DEATH OF THE RT. HON. L. S. AMERY, CH 


Before we pass-to the business of the meet- 
ing, it is my sad duty to report formally the 
death of one of our senior colleagues, Mr 
Leo Amery. 


Leo Amery’s association with the Company 
goes back nearly twenty years. He joined 
the Board in January, 1936, and, apart from 
the war years, when he held ministerial office 
as Secretary of State for India, he remained 
a member of the Board until his death last 
September. 

Leo Amery was a man of rare vision and 
great charm. The vigour of his mind, ex- 
pressed in speech and in his many writings, 
remained undimmed by age. He will be 
sorely missed in our deliberations. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our profit for the year, after tax, amounts 
to £4,955,000—an increase of £486,000 on 
last year. Provision for taxation requires 
£5,175,000 against £4,800,000. With 
£2,515,000 brought forward, there is avail- 
able for distribution £7,470,000. 


The Board recommends a final dividend 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares 
of 324 per cent, which, together with the 
‘interim dividend of 174 per cent, makes a 
total of 50 per cent for the year, against 
45 per cent last year. 


Two million pounds is to be transferred to 
the General Reserve, bringing it up to 
£10,536,000. After an increased allocation 
of £150,000 to the Staff Benevolent and 
Pensions Fund, and the payment of dividends, 
the balance carried forward will be 
£2,628,000. The total Reserves of the Com- 
pany, Capital and Revenue, will amount to 
£33,886,000. 


PROPERTIES 


Our freehold and leasehold properties and 
their equipment stand in the Balance Sheet 
at £43,454,000, against £38,966,000 last year 
—an increase of nearly £4,500,000. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our advances to Subsidiary Companies 
have increased by £505,000 to £2,624,000, 


AND HIGH STANDARDS 


due to higher stocks of materials essential for 
our business. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


There was a further substantial increase 
in our sales during the year. The turnover 
exceeded £118 million, against £107 million 
last year. 


The history of our busimess since the end 
of the war is a record of uninterrupted pro- 
gress, which has kept pace with the rising 
prosperity of the community. Ten years ago 
in the first full year of peace, 1946-47, our 
turnover was a little over £26 million, and 
the profit, after tax, £1,176,000. Today we 
are able to report a sales volume four-and-a- 
half times as large, and a profit that has in- 
creased in a like proportion. The properties 
and other fixed assets of the Company, which 
in March, 1947, stood in the books at 
£8,250,000, now stand at £43,500,000 after 
the revaluation of our properties carried out 
early in 1955. Our stock of goods and 
materials at cost have risen from about 
£1 million to a little over £12 million. 


Many factors have contributed to this 
remarkable expansion of your Company, but 
above all, it is due to our concentration upon 
the simultaneous development of our mer- 
chandise and our Stores. The character of 
our goods has been changing along with the 
character of our Stores. 


MERCHANDISING POLICY 


Throughout the postwar period, our mer- 
chandising policy has been governed by 
official schemes affecting the manufacture 
and the sale of textiles. The Utility Scheme 
dominated the scene until 1952. It was suc- 
ceeded by the “D” Scheme, which had the 
effect of releasing our initiative to develop our 
own materials, specifications and original 
styles of garments. 


Our achievément, during this short period 
of four years, in raising the quality, value and 
attractiveness of our goods to the public is the 
result of a combined effort on the part of 
many members of our organisation, in close 
co-operation with our Manufacturers. 


We set high standards for our goods, 
which we seek not merely to maintain, but to 
improve. We, therefore, are engaged in a 
continuous study of developments in the 
textile field which will enable us to bring 
better and finer materials as rapidly as pos- 
sible into the service of our public, 


We specify or control the production of 
our fabrics, both woven and knitted, through- 
out all the phases, from yarn to finished 
macerials, and so to the final garment. We 


are thus very much concerned with any new 
developments which may lead to improved or 


A GUARANTEE OF GOOD VALUE 


more desirable fabrics. This task devolves 
upon our scientific and technical staff, who 
co-operate with our Executives responsible 
for the production and the distribution of the 
finished goods. 


NEW TEXTILE TECHNIQUES 


Many changes are taking place in the tex- 
tile field. New techniques are being evolved 
to improve the traditional fabrics, such as 
cotton, wool and rayon. Of special interest 
to us is the growing influence of new man- 
made fibres upon our textile goods. Nylon 
and terylene, with their unique properties, 
are now making their appearance on a com- 
mercial scale. Until quite recently their share 
in our total sales was small, but it is now 
steadily growing. Nylon in particular, 1s 
becoming a most important factor in our 
increasing business. 


We thus have at our command a great 
variety of fine attractive materials which are 
the basis of essentially new goods and values, 
and which our customers welcome. 


It is with pride that we can state that 99 

r cent of our textile goods are made in 
Great Britain from yarn to garment. Our 
brand-name, “St Michael,” is a household 
word, and a guarantee of good value. 


FOOD DIVISION 


Our Food Division, which is an important 
section of our business, specialises in a highly 
selective number of food items. This is par- 
ticularly so in our Bakery produce department 
and Fruit department, which are growing in 
public favour. 


We aim to satisfy the large and growing 
demand for quality foodstuffs at reasonable 
prices. In this policy we enjoy the co-opera- 
tion of leading producers, 

As the public well knows, we attach the 
greatest importance to hygiene and cleanli- 
ness in the production, handling, and counter 
display of foodstuffs. It is pleasing to report 
that our customers are most appreciative of 
the care we take in this regard. 


PRICE POLICY 


In the emergency Autumn Budget of last 
year, the “D” Scheme was superseded by 
a straight purchase tax of 5 per cent on the 
wholesale value. The effect was to increase 
the proportion of our textile merchandise 
bearing tax from 30 per cent to 80 per cent. 
The new tax was in operation for only five 
months of the last financial year, but our tax 
payment was £750,000 higher than it would 
have been under the former scheme. We 
bore a considerable proportion of this tax 
ourselves by maintaining our prices un- 
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changed for some months. We estimate the 
cost of this tax in the present year will 
amount to some £4,500,000 or £1,750,000 
more than under the “D” Scheme. 


We were much concerned with the effect 
of the purchase tax on our prices. We 
decided that a prompt re-examination of 
costs was called for in order to see how, 
despite the tax, we could maintain our prices 
at the pre-budget level at least. 


A continued upward drift of prices, if un- 
checked, could only lead to a _ further 
inflation of. the national economy. The 
vicious circle of prices and wages would con- 
tinue with its baneful effect.on our economy, 
and on the internal, as well as the external, 
value of the pound. 


We, and our Manufacturers, have a com- 
mon interest at all times in maintaining our 
values, and most certainly in countering up- 
ward price trends, which would have the 
effect of narrowing our market. 


I.am glad to report that our discussions 
with our Manufacturers have shown that they 
are in agreement with us as to the wisdom of 
this policy, and they are co-operating with us 
most readily. Our efforts have met with 
some success, and we have been able to lower 
our prices to the public over a wide range of 
goods. In so doing, we have maintained the 
same standards of quality upon which our 
reputation has been built. The reaction of 
the Press, and the response of the public to 
this policy, has been both gratifying and 
encouraging. 


STORE DEVELOPMENT 


In my speech last year, I told you that we 
had set in motion a considerable programme 
of building and development work. The 
lifting of building controls in the previous 
Autumn had enabled us, for the first time 
since before the war, to draw up a systematic 
plan for the extension and improvement of 
our Stores. I said that the investment required 
would be large, and, in order to ensure that 
the programme went forward at the pace we 
considered desirable, some additional funds 
would be needed. : 


We were, at the time, negotiating with the 
Prudential Assurance Company to borrow an 
additional £4 million.. The loan, which was 
to take the form of a Debenture Stock Issue 
on most favourable terms, was finally agreed 
in the middle of July, 1955. 


CHANCELLOR’S APPEAL 


Our formal application for approval to 
make the Debenture Issue was submitted to 
the. Capital Issues Committee on July 22nd, 
three days before the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer inthe House of Commons 
on the balance of payments situation. He 
appealed to business firms to slow down 
investment not of the greatest national 
urgency, and asked all those embarking on 
investments projects 19 consider whether they 
could not postpone their initiation. 


In their reply, the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee asked us whether, in the light of the 
Chancellor’s appeal, we neéded to raise the 
proposed. sum at the present time. After 
careful consideration, the Board decided that 
we should not proceed further in the matter 
of the Debenture Issue, but that we should 
revert to our long-standing policy of financ- 
ing our development from our own resources, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


We had, however, embarked on the first 
stage of an extensive programme, which 
would necessarily take some time to re-phase. 
In the past year, we actually spent some 
£6,500,000, the largest sum we have ever 





invested in Store development in any one 
year. There is a balance of work, amounting 
to approximately £2,500,000, to be completed 
during the current year, and we shall shortly 
be examining new projects for inclusion in 
the next stage of the programme. 


In the past year we have rebuilt and recon- 
structed some 25 Stores, and in every case 
have substantially increased their space and 
facilities. This year we hope to complete 
the rebuilding of the last 3 of our bombed 
Stores. The 15 Stores which were destroyed 
by enemy action will all be in full operation 
during the present year. They now represent 
an important and imposing part of our chain. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 


Since the war, the sum spent on our 
development exceeds £25 million, all of which 
has been found from earnings. The bulk of 
this expenditure represents the cost of 
rebuilding and reconstructing many Stores on 
much more spacious lines. They have all 
been completely re-equipped with counters 
and display racks. Our properties have been 
maintained in good order and condition. 
Some £3,500,000 of this sum has been spent 
on the enfranchisement of a number of our 
leasehold properties, and on the purchase of 
additional land and sites. We have thus a 
substantial reserve of land for future 
development. 


Modernisation has given our Stores a new 
look and a character more in keeping with 
the specialised goods we are selling. Our 
volume of business indicates that the millions 
of customers who throng our Stores each 
week find them pleasant and attractive places 
in which to do their shopping. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


We have, over the years, developed with 
our manufacturers a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and confidence. We have learned 
to appreciate each other’s special problems, 
and to deal with them in the most practical 
and helpful way. We have noted with pleasure 
their parallel growth with ours. Thanks to 
their investment in new factories, machinery 
and equipment, they have so increased their 
productive capacity as to be able to meet 
the growing demands of our public. 

In our policy of up-grading the quality 
and the value of our goods, we have found 
in them most willing and ablé partners. In 
the search for better goods and values, our 
technical staffs work in harmony with each 
other, notably in agreeing on specifications 
and quality control. This team work and 
joint effort are important for the future 
development of our business, because it is 
mainly by pursuing modern methods that we 
can hope to find a still wider acceptance of 
the goods we sell. 


It is therefore with great pleasure that I 
express, on behalf of the Board, our appre- 
ciation at the splendid co-operation of our 


. manufacturers. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Each year I am privileged to ask you to 
join me in paying tribute to our staff. Our 
continuing success owes much to their loyalty 
and devotion, and to the skills they bring to 
their daily tasks. 


In the past year substantial increases in 
wages have been awarded to our Staff, new 
scales have been introduced which have given 
much satisfaction. Apart from high standards 
of pay and annual bonuses, your Board is 
always concerned with the happiness and. the 
well-being of the staff. We endeavour to pro- 
vide the appropriate amenities, which help 
to create pleasant working conditions ; com- 
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fortable lounges where they can rest and 
relax, attractive dining rooms where good 
meals are available at very low prices, are all 
at their disposal. To this service alone the 
Company contributed some £750,000 in the 
past year. 


Our welfare work covers a wide field. We 
encourage and support all kinds of activities, 
social, cultural and athletic. Our staff 
organise this work for themselves, for their 
hours of leisure and pleasure. We believe 
that such activities help to cultivate a strong 
feeling of comradeship with each other, as 
well as to foster a sense of attachment to the 
firm, which your Board greatly prizes. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Michael D. 
Sieff and Dr E. Kann, FRIC, were re-elected; 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, 
was fixed, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY SURPLUS 
LANDS COMPANY 

LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT IN REVENUE 


The twenty-third Annual General Meeting 
of the Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands 
Company Limited will be held on July 5, 
1956, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. ) 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment circulated by the Chairman, Sir Bernard 
Docker, KBE: . 


The steady improvement in our revenue 
from rents, an average increase of 10 per cent 
each year since 1950, is again a welcome 
feature of the accounts for the year to March 
31st last. Gross rents improved by £27,241 
to £282,154. Net rents at £217,311 were up 
by £17,002. This year we received £50,000 
from Ortem Estates Limited, our principal 
subsidiary, compared with £68,750 the pre- 
vious year and £25,750 in 1954. In the 
result, we have £290,175 available to us, 
compared with £290,279 in the previous year. 
The provision for taxation takes £141,000, 
and we recommend a dividend of 6 per cent 
—the same rate as last year. On this basis 
we are left with £58,063 to carry forward, 
compared with £56,417 brought in. The 
consolidated balance sheet discloses a small 
expansion of assets of £161,708, bringing 
the total assets to £3,274,684 reflected in a 
bank overdraft compared with a credit 
balance at the bank the previous year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


After referring to the affairs of subsidiary 
companies and reporting agreement to pur- 
chase the Littlehampton Estate, Sussex, on 
behalf of Ortem Estates Limited, and agree- 
ment to sell certain War-damaged sites in 
London at close on £120,000 expected to be 
received during the current year the state- 
ment concludes: 


In the current year we shall have to meet 
a further increase. in profits tax. Neverthe- 
less, Our rents-continue to expand steadily 
and our principal subsidiary has good and 
active business in hand. These factors give 
us solid ground for feeling that over the next 
few years in the norma! course of events we 
shall be able from time to time to make 
modest increases in the dividend. 
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MR G. H. WHIGHAM’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting will be held at The Great Hall, 
Winchester House, 100 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, on Thursday, July 12, 1956, 
at 12 noon. 


The following statement to Stockholders 
by the Chairman, Mr G. H. Whigham, has 
been circulated with the full Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 


The net profit of the Group for the year, 
before taxation, is £2,446,550 compared 
with £3,341,246 for the previous year. 


The net profit after deducting tax is 
£1,227,216 as compared with £1,710,140 for 
the previous year. 


In arriving at the total taxation charge for 
the year of £1,219,334 credit has been taken 
for £185,000 in respect of Investment 
Allowance relief. 


This relief has now been withdrawn by the 
Government as regards capital expenditure 
commitments incurred after February 17, 
1956, and the amount which will be taken 
into credit in the financial year ending March 
30, 1957, will apply only to orders out- 
standing at February 17, 1956; Investment 
Allowance relief as such will disappear 
altogether as regards contracts placed there- 
after and Initial Allowances, which do not 
afford the same permanent relief, will be 
granted in substitution. 


The Distributed Profits Tax, which was 
already a burden on equity stockholders, has 
been further increased. This tax also applies 
to Preference Dividends so that all the extra 
tax has to come from the equity earnings 
and further reduces the amount available for 
the equity stockholders. It is therefore most 
unsatisfactory to see this charge against them 
further increased. 

Certain matters in respect of which it was 
considered desirable to provide for taxation 
in past years have been settled satisfactorily 
and as a consequence provisions amounting 
to £230,000 are now no longer required and 
have been transferred to the credit of Profit 
and Loss Account. We deem it prudent, 
however, to ‘make some further provision 
towards the difference between the cost and 
the market value of our holding of British 
Government securities and we have accord- 
ingly transferred this amount of £230,000 to 
an account included in the Balance Sheet 
under the heading of “ Other Provisions,” 
which, together with the amount of £114,352 
set aside last year, makes a total of £344,352 
for this purpose. 

After providing for dividends as shown in 
the Accounts and transfers to Reserves of 
£500,000, the carry-forward of the Group is 
slightly lower at £846,931. 


I would again remind you that we have to 
spend large sums on the continuing modern- 
isation of our existing plants and the de- 
velopment of new projects. Your Board, 
therefore, considers it vital to maintain the 
strength of the Company’s Reserves especi- 
ally in view of the unsettled economic con- 
dition of the country. 


TRADING 


Trading results for the year are dis- 
appointing and in giving you an explanation 
I would like to preface my remarks by 
reminding Stockholders of the position in 


which the textile industry of this country has’ 
found itself during the past year, 


Although we also sell chemicals and 
plastics, we are primarily a textile company 
and more than three-quarters of our turn- 
over comes from textiles. During the past 
year, public attention has been so much 
directed towards the over-busy economy of 
the country as a whole, that it may not 
always be remembered that the textile indus- 
try has not been sharing the boom con- 
ditions. Falling exports, rising imports, 
increased dependence on sales in the home 
market, continually rising costs, have together 
created conditions of such difficulty that it is 
not surprising that the results so far pub- 
lished this year by many textile firms show 
substantially reduced profits. 


While it has been for us a year of intense 
competition with lower prices in some cases, 
I am glad to be able to report that we have 
succeeded in maintaining our turnover, and 
as yet, without any substantial contribution 
from new products. 


THE 
HOME MARKET 


The home market, as I forecast last year, 
has remained a steady outlet for us. It is 
interesting to note the important place held 
by acetate in apparel textiles, since of all the 
continuous filament. man-made fibres pro- 
duced in this country for apparel (as distinct 
from industrial) purposes, acetate now repre- 
sents about 40 per cent. 


EXPORTS 


I referred last year to the poor margins on 
export business as compared with Home 
Trade. There has been no change in this 
respect, and whilst we have exported a 
larger volume of yarn at lower prices, our 
exports of fabrics have continued to decline 
both in value and profit. The impact of 
Japan upon our overseas cloth markets and 
our problems in competing with the low 
wage costs of Far Eastern producers in 
general have been mentioned so many times 
that there is no need to elaborate further on 
this point, but I feel strongly about the type 
of competition from European producers. 
Although there is in Europe a large produc- 
tion of man-made fibres, we do not believe 
that in the main those producers are any 
more efficient than their British counterparts. 
Certainly their domestic prices are very much 
higher, but when it comes to exporting they 
seem to be able to sell at prices as much as 
40 per cent below their domestic levels. It 
is established that in many cases they are 
assisted by what have been euphemistically 
termed “aids to export”—more bluntly, 
subsidies of various kinds. We have no such 
arrangements in this country, and while we 
can and do compete in quality and style, 
meeting their assisted prices makes textile 
export business extremely difficult and 
unattractive. 


Last year I referred to the fact that we 
had acquired knitting plants in the Union 
of South Africa and in New Zealand. As I 
then said, these were acquired to ensure the 
regular consumption of our yarn in these 
countries. These factories are undergoing 
modernisation and reorganisation to suit our 
requirements, and although their own opera- 





tions are not yet on a profitable basis, they 
are fulfilling their basic purpose. 


COSTS AND PRICES 


The main cause of our reduced profits has 
been the rapid and continual increase in costs 
which, owing to intense competition in the 
industry, we have not been able to recover 
by increased prices. 


Although this has been said before, the 
position wants restating—there has been no 
increase in the price of continuous filament 
yarn since 1951. In the five intervening 
years the repeated wage and salary increases 
have outstripped the improved productivity 
and economies for which our workers, 
managers and research staff alike deserve 
credit. The costs of coal, oil, electricity, 
maintenance, packages and transport have 
gone up unremittingly. The fall in imported 
raw material costs, which in our case repre- 
sents only a small proportion of the cost of 
the resultant product, has long since been 
absorbed. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The year that faces us seems to me at the 
moment to be similar in pattern to the last; 
a fairly steady offtake by the home market 
at keenly competitive prices and a further 
decline in fabric exports. 


Quantities of our new yarn “ Tricel” for 
bulk trial have been made and distributed 
to our manufacturing friends, These have 
been well received and are being commer- 
cially evaluated by them as well as by our- 
selves with every indication of success. The 
next phase of our production of this yarn, 
which will come into operation in the autuma 
of this year, will enable us to assess more 
closely the potentialities of this new product. 


Our spun-dyed yarns are meeting with 
increased popularity and our sales are 
increasing. 

As regards “Celon” (our nylon-6) yarns, 
the production is still in its early stages and 
we are consuming the output in our own 
textile sections. 


Since last year we have taken steps to 
clarify the position of customers for our 
“Celon” products, particularly in the export 
markets. We have been in negotiation with 
British Nylon Spinners Limited who have 
agreed to grant a non-exclusive licence to 
the Company for the manufacture in the 
United Kingdom of nylon-6, and this will 
enable our customers to be entirely free 10 
sell throughout the world their fabrics and 
garments made from “ Celon.” 


As mentioned in my Statement last yet, 
we have devoted much time and money !0 
order to expand our interests, not only into 
new textiles, but also into chemicals, and we 
are continuing to do so. In this way we 
expect to improve earnings, but development 
of our new products, which are very 
promising, takes time and we cannot expect 
them to add materially to our profits this 
year. 


In the meantime, in view of increasing 
costs and static selling prices already referred 
to, current trading gives no indication of 
any improvement in profits over those of 
last year. 
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I am glad to state that our vinyl acetate 
plant began operations last April and it is 
turning out a product of excellent quality. 


WREXHAM 


The new spinning plant at Wrexham came 
into commercial production on a progressively 
increasing level during the year and is now 
running at designed capacity. I am glad to 
inform you that the results of the operations 
at this factory have come up to our highest 
expectations both as regards quality and costs. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Steady progress has been made in the 
technical work which necessarily accom- 
panies the introduction of yarns and fibres 
having .new properties so as to ensure satis- 
faction in the hands of the user as well as 
to establish economies in their production. 
No one fibre, whether natural or man-made, 
can be a universal fibre. Already it is seen 
that some of the newly commercialised fibres 
are rather limited in their application. On the 
other hand, cellulose acetate fibres in their 
several forms continue to widen their fields 
of application. 


Our studies continue in the fields of chemi- 
cals and plastics with a view to extending the 
range of our products and we are taking 
within our province the newer forms of 
plastic and fibre-forming polymers. 


Throughout the Company’s history it has 
been one of the important functions of the 
Research Department to enable us to effect 
economies by shortening or cheapening 
processes, increasing yields and improving 
qualities. If such functions were not effi- 
ciently carried out in these days of increasing 
costs from every direction we should be 
showing less favourable results. It is, of 
course, disappointing, and could be dis- 
couraging, that the economies we can make 
in an already efficient industry are so often 
more than offset by the increases in costs 
forced upon us. 


In chemicals especially we are making more 
remunerative use of by-products and there 
are further opportunities for progress in this 
direction. 


As far as is practicable we are still pursuing 
the aim of being self-supporting in the matter 
of raw materials. 

In plastics, we are applying techniques, 
originally designed to deal with cellulose 
acetate, to some of the newer polymers, 
although we do not, as yet, make all these 
new polymers ourselves. 


PERSONNEL 


Last year I stressed the necessity for con- 
tinued Government action to increase the 
supply of suitably qualified graduates for 
industry, and I am glad to observe from the 
recent White Paper on this subject that con- 
siderable attention is being given to this and 
allied problems. Industry has itself mean- 
while made a valuable contribution by the 
creation of The Industrial Fund for the 
Advancement of Scientific Education in 
Schools which is designed to encourage at 
school level the entry into industry of a 
higher proportion of young people drawn 
from those schools not in receipt of public 
finance, 


Our relations with our workpeople continue 
to be satisfactory and the responsible attitude 
of the relevant Trade Unions plays a substan- 
tial part in achieving this happy position. In 
@ progressive industry such as ours changes 
in methods and procedure are constantly 


being introduced in order to maintain our 
competitive position and the willing adoption 
of these changes by our workpeople is a 
welcome feature of our relationship. 


Our employees at all levels, and in all 
departments, have given of their best during 
this past year and I should like them to know 
that their endeavours are appreciated by us 


all. 


During the year we were fortunate in 
obtaining the services of Sir Eric Speed as 
a member of the Board. You will note that 
he retires in accordance with the Articles of 
Association and offers himself for re-election. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY 


RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The Amalgamated Dental Company Limited 
was held on June 15th in London, Mr Aiken 
Watson, QC, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


I am happy to report another year of sus- 
tained effort with satisfactory results. 


As manufacturers and distributors of 
virtually everything which the Dental Pro- 
fession needs, one of our big postwar 
problems was to meet the world shortage of 
dental products without embarking on 
grandiose expansion likely to collapse under 
normal trading conditions. We have been 
faced with this problem not only at home, 
but also overseas where, operating alone or in 
conjunction with others, we make a substan- 
tial portion of our profit, We are now 
emerging from that stage. 


Our manufacturing problems are in their 
way as complex as those facing manufacturers 
supplying a wider market. This is not always 
realised. If we are to maintain our lead, and 
to this end we are determined, greater 
research than ever is necessary. To meet this 
you will observe that we have set aside a 
substantial sum this year for this purpose, 


RISING LABOUR 
AND MATERIALS COSTS 


Your Company cannot hope to escape for 
all time the. natural consequences of rising 
costs in labour and materials. Our policy of 
maintaining stable prices at the expense of 
economies in production and distribution can- 
not be continued indefinitely. Equally, we 
are bound to feel the effect of national policies 
designed to protect the general economy both 
at home and overseas. The sudden re- 
emergence of import restrictions in Australia, 
where under a free economy we enjoy sub- 
stantial exports, is a case in point. 


With these factors in mind and the general 
effect of financial stringency now emerging in 
various parts of the world, you will appre- 
ciate I am sure the need for caution in any 
forecast of the immediate future. Subject to 
that proper reserve, I am happy to say that 
the course of current trading, while presenting 
a challenge to our enterprise, leads me to 
hope that the results for the current year will 
prove to be not unsatisfactory. 

Annual thanks to our management and staff 
at home and overseas tend to become stereo- 
typed but I am very sincere in thanking them 
once again for their loyalty and for the year’s 
‘work well done. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. T. HENLEY’S 
TELEGRAPH WORKS 


RECORD BUSINESS 


The seventy-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 
Company Limited was held on June 14th 
in London. 


Sir John Dalton, MIEE, FCIS (Chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: Our 
business in 1955 reached an all-time record 
considerably in excess of that in 1954, and 
although the year was not without its diffi- 
culties, nevertheless our Group tradin 
profit reached the very satisfactory level 
£1,898,000, as compared with £1,047,000 for 
1954. The final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock recommended by your Directors is 9 
per cent, making 114 per cent for the year; 
this is one per cent more than in recent 
years. 


A great factor in our success for 1955 was 
the very much larger turnover, exceeding by 
some millions the figure attained in any 
previous year. We have again had to face 
considerable fluctuations in the prices of our 
principal raw materials. Following the deci- 
sion of the Cable Makers’ Association to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Monopolies Commission, new terms were 
introduced for rubber and thermoplastic 
insulated cables and other items in the home 
market. 


Our Contract Organisation has also had a 
very successful year. 


THE FUTURE 


Our ability to maintain the goog trading 
results achieved last year must, of, course, 
depend very largely upon the demand for 
our products continuing at a high level. We 
began this year with a fairly substantial order 
book and the total value of orders received 
to date has been well maintained in relation 
to the corresponding period of 1955. Never- 
theless, there are certain economic trends 
which might adversely affect prospects. 


On the other hand, these adverse influ- 
ences may be mitigated to some extent by 
the Government’s programme of Main Line 
electrification scheduled for the Railways and 
its plans for the extended electrification of 
the Collieries ; also by a continuing heavy 
demand for cables for Shipbuilding as well 
as by the continued expansion of those indus- 
tries mainly concerned with exports which 
are receiving official encouragement. 


As regards export business, it appears 
probable that World markets will continue 
to expand in 1956, and we anticipate being 
able to maintain a satisfactory volume of 
overseas sales. 


Three weeks ago I had the honour of pre- 
siding over the British Electrical Power 
Convention—the largest Convention of its 
kind anywhere, so I am told. It embraced 
both the private enterprise and the national- 
ised sides of the Electrical Industry—prob- 
ably now the greatest Industry in the 
Country and certainly an Industry which is 
a contributor of magnitude to the Nation’s 
economy. 


The reflections on the Convention leave 
no doubt that the Industry is dynamic and 
full of plans for the future. Its record of 
exports for 1955 of over £245 million is an 
outstanding achievement, and, on the basis 
of the statement made in the Government's 
Economic Survey for 1956 that “a high rate 
of productive investment remains an impor- 
tant national objective,” it must follow that 
electrical plant, machinery and cables are 
vital to the achievement of that objective. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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(Flour Millers and Animal Feeding Stuffs Manufacturers) 


MR 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Spillers, Limited, was held on June 15th at 
the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
London, E.C., Mr Wilfred D. Vernon, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


Mr Henry Reeve, MC, of Messrs Impey, 
Cudworth and Company, read the auditors’ 
report. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to January 31, 1956: 


As is our custom the more detailed com- 
ments on the accounts are contained in the 
Directors’ Report. 


The trading results for the year show a 
profit before taxation of £3,759,000 (as 
against £3,414,000 last year) and an available 
balance after taxation of £1,616,000, com- 
pared with £1,488,000 a year ago. The 
Board are recommending to the Stockholders 
that the total distribution on the Ordinary 
Stock be 12 per cent as against 11 per cent 
last year. This, together with the dividends 
on the Preference Stock and to minority 
interests, would absorb £676,000, thus retain- 
ing in the business £940,000 in addition to 
the provision for depreciation and obso- 
lescence of £1,230,000. I might add that 
reserves were further augmented during the 
year by certain receipts from the Ministry 
of Food and the War Damage Commission 
and other adjustments not related to the 
trading operations of the year totalling in all 
some {£583,000 net. 


MORE CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


The improvement in the trading results 
has to be related inter alia to an increase in 
the Capital employed of about £24 million. 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
at the year end the total capital employed in 
the business had risen to some £22 million. 
This is on the basis of the written down 
book value of the fixed assets which is very 
considerably below their actual value today. 
In terms of real value the capital employed 
is much greater than that shown in the 
accounts. 


It is of the first importance that industry 
in this country should maintain and increase 
its efficiency. A primary prerequisite to- 
wards this end is capital investment in the 
modernisation and expansion of operating 
equipment. It is a source of anxiety in the 
milling industry, as in others, whether at 
today’s level of capital costs a reasonable 
return can be obtained on an investment in 
new works. So far as flour milling is con- 
cerned it is apparent that current margins 
can only support major new construction if 
it is combined with assets installed before 
the onset of inflation and the ability to do 
this must clearly diminish as time goes on. 


FLOUR TRADE 


While our flour trade showed a further 
small decline over the year as a whole, it 
improved in the latter part of the year, and 
this improvement has since continued. I 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE 
REMOVAL OF BREAD SUBSIDY 


WILFRED D. VERNON’S STATEMENT 


cannot say with any certainty whether this 
will be maintained since there is strong 
competition from imported flour which, in 
our opinion, is being offered at prices that 
can hardly be economic to the manufacturer 
and perhaps might come within any reason- 
able interpretation of “ dumping.” 


In the field of agriculture we have con- 
tinued to render considerable service. During 
the year we have used in our mills some 
300,000 tons of home grown grain, and have 
played our part fully in honouring the pledge 
that the flour milling and compounding 
industries gave to the Government in this 
respect. This grain was purchased through 
merchants who are a most important and 
useful link between the farmer and ourselves. 
I think it is worth recording that the de- 
ficiency payments system for wheat has now 
been tried out both under conditions of a 
bad harvest and a good harvest and has 
proved to be satisfactory and fair to pur- 
chasers, processors and farmers. 


The modernisation of our buildings and 
plant for the manufacture of compound 
animal foods is constantly engaging our atten- 
tion, and the major extensions to our plants 
in London and Birkenhead will, I hope, be 
completed during the year. 


ANIMAL FOODS 


While a drop in the pig population, coupled 
with the record home barley harvest, brought 
about a general decline in the demand for 
pig-fattening foods, there has been further 
progress in our poultry foods, in which record 
deliveries were achieved. In keeping with 
our desire at all times to give the farmer the 
best and most economical service, we are 
taking a lead in the development of the 
delivery of animal foods in bulk as we did 
in flour. 


Although our feeding stuffs are marketed 
through merchants, we continue to keep in 
close touch with farmers through our 
Advisory Service. The high quality of our 
animal foods is maintained by a continuous 
programme of research at our animal foods 
Nutrition Laboratory at Middle Aston, 
Oxfordshire, in conjunction with feeding trials 
at the Farm. This ensures that the latest 
scientific developments are applied in the 
manufacture of our animal foods. This pro- 
gramme of research and testing is supported 
by strict control of quality by our Central 
Laboratory at Cambridge, which ensures 
that only ingredients of a suitable quality 
are used, and that our finished products are 
of a consistently high standard. 


The popularity of our dog foods continues 
and their high quality is being increasingly 
recognised by all dog lovers. 


BAKING INTEREST 


Last year I indicated to the Stockholders 
that we had decided to increase our financial 
interest in the baking industry, The various 
baking units which we have acquired have 
now been grouped under a new holding 


company named United Bakeries Limited, 
the whole of the capital of which is held by 
Spillers Limited. r H. W. Pratten, who 
for many years past has been our Chief 
Accountant, has been appointed Managing 
Director of United Bakeries. Mr Colbourne 
and Mr Harrison, the Managing Directors of 
two of the principal underlying companies, 
who have had great experience in the baking 
industry, have also joined the Board of 
United eries, 


It has been our policy that the day-to-day 
management of the individual companies 
should continue substantially unchanged and 
we are fortunate in having the direction of 
these companies in the hands of able and 
energetic men who, in most cases, have spent 
the whole of their business lives in the trade. 
The new organisation has naturally to face 
some initial problems but it is running 
smoothly and the earnings of the baking 
group have contributed to the improved 
results for the year. 


WHEAT AND GRAIN SITUATION 


I now refer to one or two features in the 
wheat and grain situation. It is satisfactory 
to note that the Government decided that 
this country should not become a party to 
the recently re-negotiated International 
Wheat Agreement. If I may say so, I am 


sure that this decision was right as preserving 
freedom of action in the acquiring of this 
country’s wheat supplies and I venture to 


predict that these will in consequence con- 
tinue to be obtained more economically than 
would have been possible under the Agree- 
ment, 


The fob price of_imported wheat again 
remained relatively steady throughout the 
year. There was, however, a further general 
and substantial advance in ocean freight rates 
thus increasing the landed cost in this 
country. The effect on freight rates of the 
pressure on dry cargo shipping due to 
increased movement of commodities and in 
particular to shipments of coal from the USA 
to Europe is disturbing. 


The arrangements for marketing home- 
grown wheat have generally operated 
smoothly, and all available supplies have 
been taken up. Prices of maize and baricy, 
which fell during the year, have since risen 
steeply. 


It is gratifying that the considerable cap:tal 
expenditure incurred during the past ye. 
on both modernisation and extension o! 
existing plant and the acquisition of new 
subsidiary companies was financed wholly 
from our own resources. It is worth record- 
ing that over the last ten years we hive 
expended some £17 million on fixed ass¢'s 
and increased working capital without ‘- 
course to the capital market or temporiry 
borrowing. 


TWO IMPORTANT MATTERS 


It is norte that I should mention 


two matters of importance to the flour m:!!- 
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ing and baking industries and, indeed, to 
the public generally, which have occurred 
since the close of the financial year. The 
first concerns the Government’s decision to 
withdraw the subsidy on bread, and the 
second the conclusions of the Cohen Com- 
mittee set up to determine the differences 
in the composition and nutritive value 
of various flours and to advise whether 


these differences were significant from 
the point of view of the health of the 
population. 


Over a long period much controversy has 
surrounded the question of whether it would 
be in the interest of public health that bread 
should be made only from long extraction 
flour. It is therefore eminently satisfactory 
that this can now be regarded as decided by 
the independent and authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the Cohen Committee. They 


consider that bread made from either 80 per 
cent extraction flour or 70 per cent extraction 
enriched flour is an excellent food. They 
further conclude that the available evidence 
does not reveal any ascertainable differences 
which would significantly affect the health of 
the population in any foreseeable circum- 
stances between National Flour and flour 
of a lower extraction rate enriched as speci- 
fied in the Flour Order, 1953. It would 
therefore appear that the public can, with 
confidence, consume bread made from any of 
these flours according to the individual 
taste. 


The removal of the bread subsidy will not 
only relieve the Exchequer of a considerable 
burden and remove artificiality from the price 
structure, but in the narrower field of mill- 
ing and baking will give the public a wider 
choice. 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


I would again express our warm apprecia- 
tion of the services of the management, staff 
and workpeople throughout the group. I 
should in particular like to express the hope 
that all those concerned with the organisa- 
tions which have joined us during the year 
will be happy in their association with us. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved; the retiring directors, Mr 
Humphrey B. Vernon, MC, and Mr C., 
Paslew Rishworth, were re-elected; the 


remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Impey, Cudworth and Company, and 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and 


Company, was passed, and a special resolu- 
tion was adopted increasing the fees of the 
chairman and directors. 








THE INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL 
TRUST 


REVENUE SURPASSES ALL RECORDS 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Industrial and General Trust, 
Limited, was held on June 14th in London. 


Sir Edwin Savory Herbert, KBE, LLB 
(the chairman), who presided, said: 


Before proceeding to the formal business 
of the Meeting I must refer to the grievous 
loss we suffered earlier this year by the death 
of our colleague, Mr Stuyvesant Henry Le 
Roy-Lewis. He was first appointed to the 
Board in February, 1931, and his many and 
varied interests made him an_ invaluable 
colleague. We greatly miss his advice and 
shrewd judgment. 


Since the end of the financial year your 
Directors have appointed Mr John Lindsay 
Eric Smith to the Board. His father, the 
late Captain Eric Smith, was a Director of 
the Trust and was held in high esteem and 
respect in the City of London. We welcome 
him as the son of his father, but it is his own 
abilities and experience which will make him 
so valuable a member of the Board. A pro- 
posal for his re-election will be submitted to 
you later in the Meeting. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


As the Report and Accounts have been in 
your hands for some three weeks, I presume 
it is your wish that we should take them as 
read. (Agreed). Nevertheless, there are one 
or two points with regard to them to which 
I should like to draw your attention. 


Once more the gross revenue of the Trust 
has surpassed all previous records. The in- 
crease over the previous year is £210,000 and 
this increase, incidentally, takes our revenue 
comfortably over the £14 million mark for 
the first time’ Although we received about 
£4,000 less arrears of income during the 
year, this was more than offset by an increase 
of about £15,000 in our recoveries through 
double taxation relief. 


Our liability for income and profits taxes 
has increased by £72,000 to £642,000, but 
we have been able to offset against it £8,000 
over-provided for profits tax in previous 
years, After deducting our tax liability and 
all other expenses, the net revenue for the 
year was £714,534, which is about £142,000 
more than in the previous twelve months. 
Adding the amount of £348,000, brought 
forward, there is a total of about £1,090,000 
to be dealt with. 


It was decided to repeat last year’s appro- 


priation of £150,000 to General Revenue 
Reserve, making a total of £1 million in that 
Reserve, and to place another £5,000 to Con- 
tingencies Reserve. The Interim dividends 
paid last November of 2} per cent on the 
Preference Stock and 7} per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock absorbed £173,000, leaving 
a balance of £762,000. The Directors now 
recommend the usual payment of 24 per cent 
on the Preference Stock and a Final dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock of 174 per cent, 
making 25 per cent for the year. The Final 
dividends, if approved, will require £375,000 
and will leave a balance to be carried forward 
of £386,000, an increase of £38,000 over the 
amount brought in. 


Stockholders will no doubt agree that these 
results can be considered very satisfactory ; 
the recommendation of an increase in the 
Ordinary dividend is after substantial trans- 
fers to Reserves, the total of which is now 
£1,700,000. 


The proposed Final dividend of 174 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock compared with 
the Interim dividend of 74 per cent, empha- 
sises the disparity between these dividends. 
The Board feel that Stockholders would 
appreciate a more even distribution and they 
therefore intend, providing circumstances 
warrant it, to increase the Interim dividend 
normally paid in November. I make this 
statement now so that no Stockholder will 
be misled into thinking that an increase in 
the Interim dividend is an indication of a 
higher total payment for the year. 


The Balance Sheet requires no special 
comment from me. I would only mention 
that the valuation of our investments shows 
an increase of some 5 points over that of last 
year. 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC CONDITION 


The results of an Investment Trust are 
sometimes misleading in so far as they do 
not immediately reflect fully any change in 
the country’s prosperity. We may therefore 
find that the results of the current year are 
not very different from those before you 
today. Nevertheless, the economic condition 
of this country, since I last addressed you, 
has worsened. It is not easy to decide where 
the fault lies. The answer is probably that 


a number of factors have joined to upset our 
economic balance. 


Whatever the cause, there is no doubt that 


the economic position of this country is now 
serious. Inflation must be halted but 
although some measures to this end have 
been taken, one cannot help but wonder 
whether they are far-reaching enough to 
obtain their objective. There are ominous 
signs that another round of wage increases 
is going to be demanded regardless of, and 
certainly without full appreciation of, the 
consequences. The export market is today 
more intensely competitive than it has been 
at any time since the war and any addition 
to our present costs will tend to price this 
country out of that market. 


These problems are not entirely new. They 
have been with us in some degree ever since 
the end of the war. It is the solution of 
them which is the difficulty. It cannot be 
found through the placation of any one sec- 
tion of the community at the expense of 
another, it must come as the result of an 
intensified national effort directed to the 
benefit of the country as a whole without 
over regard for particular sectional interests. 
Only in this way can we hope to maintain 
our standard of living, quite apart from any 
question of doubling the standard in the next 
twenty-five years. 


Nevertheless, the remedies lie in our own 
hands. I have faith in the future of this 
country based on the fundamental good sense 
of my fellow countrymen. No matter to 
what extent extremists of one kind or an- 
other appear, from time to time, to influence 
affairs, the moderate views of the ordinary 
man will eventually triumph, as they have 
always done. 


Fortunately the Trust’s investments are 
widely spread so that in any but exceptional 
circumstances we may expect to find a de- 
cline in revenue from one source offset by 
an increase in that from another. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


It is no mere formality when I offer, on 
your behalf as well as that of the Board, 
our thanks to our Managing Director,. Mr 
Ockford, Mr. Bussy, our Secretary, and to 
all the Staff for their consistently hard work 
during the year, which has helped to make 
possible the results now before you. 


You will, I know, be interested to learn 
that next week Mr Ockford will complete 
40 years service with the Trust and I am 
sure you will wish me to offer him our 
heartiest congratulations on this record, 
which he will share with our two previous 
Managing Directors, Mr Poole and Mr L. A. 
Stride. This is an achievement of which he 
may well be proud and we sincerely hope 
that we may have the benefit of his accu- 
mulated store of knowledge for many more 
years to come. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 
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EFFORTS TO SECURE NEW BUSINESS NULLIFIED BY SCOTTISH STRIKE 


FORMIDABLE TECHNICAL PROGRAMME TO MEET CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce Limited will be held on July 
10th at the Midland Hotel, Derby. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Hives, CH, MBE, LLD, 
DSc: 


There is little doubt that but for the strike 
at our Scottish factories the turnover within 
the group during 1955 would have established 
yet another record. Production in Scotland, 
however, was at a standstill for seven wecks. 
In other respects the output must be regarded 
as satisfactory because it was achieved in 
spite of changes in government programmes 
and the inevitable difficulties associated with 
the changeover of models in the Motor Car 
Division. The toss of turnover which 
resulted from these causes was to a large 
extent offset by satisfactory increases in com- 
mercial work, particularly in the Aero Engine 
Division and also in the Oil Engine Division. 


It would be misleading to interpret the 
real cost of the strike only in terms of imme- 
diate loss of profit, though even by that 
criterion the cost was substantial. Not only 
was there the loss of profit on the normal 
turnover, but there were the high costs of 
maintaining the establishment—including the 
payment of salaries to 4,000 members of the 
staff—so that work could be resumed as 
quickly as possible. The effect of these costs 
on the trading profit for the year is obscured 
by the improved trading results frorn our 
increased commercial business, and it is a 
great disappointment that the efforts which 
have gone to securing this new business, 
bringing in its train greater stability of em- 
ployment and, indeed, work for more people, 
should be so nullified. 


As a result of a relatively lower provision 
for taxation, the. profits available for appro- 
priation show little change from the previous 
year. Your Directors have already announced 
their intention to recommend a final dividend 
at the same rate as last year, namely, at the 
rate of 124} per cent on the capital as it was 
constituted at December 31, 1955. 


There is much that is encouraging in our 
assessment of the future, but we must con- 
tinue to conserve our resources to meet the 
heavy expenditure involved and there are the 
inevitable risks attendant on new projects ; 
your Directors have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that a further substantial appropria- 
tion should be made to general reserve. 


WORKERS’ SHARES 


At our last meeting the stockholders 
approved proposals that 10 per cent of the 
issued equity capital should be constituted 
as workers’ shares, and £600,000 in workers’ 
shares of 10s. each were created. Since then 
the issued capital has been increased by 
£1,100,000, and the Directors recommend 
that in pursuance of the policy approved last 
year a further £110,000 of the unissued 
capital of the company should be designated 
workers’ shares. 


Last year an offer of workers’ shares was 
made to all employees having more than five 
years’ continuous service—some 18,000 people 
—and as a result 619,234 workers’ shares 
were issued, although applications received 
were considerably in excess of this figure, 


These shares are now held by 6,600 employees. 
It is the present intention of the directors 
to make an issue of workers’ shares each year 
until the total amount has been taken up. In 
this way it will be possible to offer a parti- 
cipation to employees as they become eligible 
year by year, and also to reserve shares for 
those who may not immediately be in a posi- 
tion to pay for them. 


STRENGTH OF COMPANY’S 
POSITION 


The strength of the company’s position 
continues to grow from the experience gained 
in the use of its products throughout the 
world. Many thousands of gas turbine 
engines and vehicle engines of all kinds are 
being operated under a wide variety of condi- 
tions. There is no substitute for experience 
of this kind, and it is against this back- 
ground that we are constantly effecting im- 
provements which enable us to probe new 
markets and move into new fields of techni- 
cal development with confidence. After out- 
lining the steps taken by the Company to 
contribute to the government programme for 
the development of power plants for guided 
weapons, and in connection with studying 
the application of nuclear energy, the state- 
ment continued : 


These, however, are only examples of the 
way in which your Company is continually 
looking ahead, For the present and the im- 
mediate future we continue to supply by far 
the largest proportion of engines required 


by the Royal Air Force, while our business , 


for other customers, and particularly the civil 
airlines, continues to expand steadily. 


The combined turnover of the group for 
customers other than the British Government 
expanded still further to a figure of £23 
million, and new orders were received at an 
even greater rate. 


In Canada our subsidiary company had a 
busy year and can look forward to a high 
level of activity derived from the growing use 
of our products, particularly by airlines in 
both Canada and America. 


Our company in Australia has established 
a good reputation for the work which it has 
set out to perform. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Aero Engine Division.—Our production 
factories were fully occupied throughout the 
year with programmes for the British 
Government, for foreign governments, and for 
civil aircraft—the Viscount in particular. 


Last year I told you of the decision to pro- 
vide a facility for testing engines under high 
altitude conditions. This project has been 
prosecuted with great energy because the in- 
formation to be derived from such a plant is 
vital to our future plans and is becoming 
impossible to obtain by any other means. It 
is clear that the total cost, at the present level 
of prices, will be in excess of £4 million. 


Our business with foreign” governments 
has been well maintained, and Rolls-Royce 
engines are being installed in aircraft built 
in America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Holland, Italy, Spain and Sweden. 

Civil Aviation.—The steadily growing out- 


put of Vickers Viscount aircraft has, of 
course, to be matched by our output of Dart 





engines, In last year’s report I recorded thar 
300,000 engine-hours had already been flown 
in scheduled service. This figure has now 
increased to nearly a million hours, and i: js 
being added to at a steadily increasing rate 


Great prominence has been given in rece): 
months to the aircraft and engines being 
considered for future airline operation, and 
there will, undoubtedly, be much competition 
for the available business. The Dart engine, 
however, is still the only gas turbine engine 
in the world operating scheduled services, 
and is the only turbine propeller engine in 
quantity production at the present time. The 
future of this engine is already assured, and 
there are still further developments in in- 
creased power and reduced fuel consumpuon 
to come. Your Company is in a unique 
position among the aero engine builders of 
the world in having under development 
four different types of gas turbine 
engines specifically designed for  trans- 
port operations. 

The International Air Transport Associa- 
tion have issued figures which show that in 
1954 only 8 per cent of the engines used by 
the members of the Association were British 
engines. At present their fleets are powered 
largely by piston engines. The inevitable 
change to gas turbine engines which is going 
to take place over the next ten years clearly 
presents a tremendous challenge to all con- 
cerned with the development of British acro 
engines to obtain a larger share of the busi- 
ness and at the same time make a significant 
addition to national exports. In accepting 
this challenge, and at the same time main- 
taining the pressure on development work 
for future military requirement, your Com- 
pany have undertaken what is, indeed, 4 
formidable technical programme and one 
which will involve the spending of very 
considerable sums of money in the foresee- 
able future both by way of private venture 
developments and the provision of the 
necessary equipment. 


It is clear that our future, and, indeed, the 
future of the British aircraft and engine 
industry, depends upon obtaining a larger 
share of world markets. 


Motor Car Division —In my statement ast 
year, I said that the new Rolls-Royce Silver 
Cloud and “S” Series Bentley mode's 
which, at that. time, had been recently 
announced, had met with great approvil 
This view has been confirmed by subsequent 
and fuller experience. At the time of writing 
this report the Crewe factory is producing 
cars and also exporting them at a higher ritc 
than at any previous time in the companys 
history. 


The output of “B” range petrol engines 
for use in military and commercial vehicles 
has been well maintained. 


Oil Engine Division—The world marke's 
for the products of this division continue 
expand, and at present Rolls-Royce ©! 
engines are operating in 53 countries extend 
ing from the Arctic Circle to New Zealand 


On the manufacturing side, the planne! 
output in 1956 will be more than twice th! 
of 1955, and for 1957 a further 50 per ce! 
expansion is envisaged. 

The Chairman then reviewed the overs¢:: 
activities and the progress of the Associa: 

panies, 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD 


RECORD OUTPUT 


MR THOMAS PEACOCK’S SPEECH 


The Annual General Meeting of the Milk 
Marketing Board was held on June 15th in 
London. 


Mr Thomas Peacock, CBE, JP, the Chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said : 


Output of milk in each month of 1956 has 
been a record and taking the five months 
January to May together, 39 million gallons 
more milk have come from the farms than 
the record totals of two years ago. Quite 
apart, however, from the favourable season, 
there has been a small increase in the 
number of cows on dairy farms and we 
believe there has been a renewed upward 
movement in the yield per cow, which now 
stands at about 685 gallons. This is an 
estimate of the yield of all cows on milk 
selling farms and it compares with the figure 
of about 560 gallons before the war—an 
increase of more than 20 per cent. This is 
only one measure of the great rise in effi- 
ciency which has taken place in milk pro- 
duction in this country. 


GRADUAL UPWARD TREND 


Reviewing all the measurable factors, we 
believe that there are signs of a gradual 
upward trend in total milk supplies which 
will become apparent in the next few years 
if production conditions are favourable. For 
this reason I want to take this opportunity 
of making it very clear to milk producers 
that if supplies continue to rise, then the 
effect will be clearly felt in the lower prices 
paid to producers. It is still not generally 
understood that the guaranteed price decided 
by the Government following each Annual 
Review is a price which is guaranteed only 
for a certain standard quantity of milk, which 
for England and Wales at present is 1,651 
million gallons. Milk which is sold from 
farms over and above this standard quantity 
is also guaranteed by the Government but 
only at the manufacturing realisation price, 
so that for this milk, producers earn only 
what the market pays. 


The real point is that the greater the pro- 
portion of the total output of milk which is 
in excess of the standard quantity the lower 
will be the average price per gallon paid to 
producers for the whole of the output. The 
guarantee arrangements provide for an im- 
mediate effect on producers’ prices without 
any direct loss to the Government if sup- 
plies rise above the standard quantity. I 
will illustrate this by saying that if total 
output in the year is the same as the stan- 
dard quantity then the price paid for all 
milk will be the same as that guaranteed at 
the Annual Review. If, however, output is 
50 million gallons in excess of the standard 
quantity then this will reduce the average 
guaranteed for all milk by maybe a penny a 
gallon at present prices. If the excess quan- 
tity is 100 million gallons which is likely this 
year then the price payable might be as much 
as twopence short of the Review Price. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Our great liquid milk market is the 
foundation of our-industry—it is our only 
profitable market and do not let us forget 
that its size is 76 per cent greater than pre- 
war and its cash value annually is around 
£400 million sterling. Any recession in this 
market, even a small one, will have serious 
consequences for producers and distributors. 
This is why, of. course, the dairymen and 





ourselves must be prepared to use every 
endeavour continuously to expand its scope. 
The amounts which we allocate to publicity 
and sales development in this market are 
already considerable. But in ?elation to turn- 
over they are still small. I feel sure that the 
Board will not hesitate to increase this effort 
if the situation seems to call for it and I feel 
quite sure that we shall have the full sup- 
paw of the great body of the producers of 
milk, 


We realise that to expand the liquid market 
from the present level is no easy task. 
Indeed, I must say quite plainly that it is 
most unlikely that the liquid market in the 
next few years will expand at the rate at 
which total supplies of milk at this moment 
appear to be increasing. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, we must face the prospect 
that unless total output of milk keeps in step 
with the trend in the liquid market, the 
average price that the Board can pay to pro- 
ducers must, as long as the present guarantee 
arrangements operate, tend to fall, in relation 
to the guaranteed price decided each February 
at the Review. 


It follows that costs of production will need 
to be further reduced if profitability is to be 
maintained. We attach great importance to 
the improvement in efficiency in production 
of milk on farms which has already led to 
substantial reductions in real costs per gallon. 


MARKETING PROBLEM 


We have experienced considerable difficul- 
ties in the last few weeks when the Board 
have had to dispose of the largest quantity 
of milk ever produced at the peak of the year. 
The task we have is a familiar one in the 
marketing of most agricultural commodities 
—it is to bring the produce of small units, 
widely dispersed, to large concentrated urban 
markets. Our problem is, of course, aggra- 
vated by the standstill arrangements which 
existed during the very long period of 
Government control. The milk producing 
side of the industry is still predominantly 
an industry of small farms. Last year we 
asked milk producers to give the Board 
certain details of the size and composition of 
their herds. The figures show that the 
average size of the herds on milk-selling farms 
is still only 17 cows and that one half of our 
milk supply comes from herds of less than 24 
cows. There has been some tendency for 
dairy herds to increase in size since the last 
time we asked milk producers for this infor- 
mation but the general pattern of the indus- 
try is still largely based upon large numbers 
of these small herds. 


PRODUCTION BONUS 


In this connection I want to mention the 
Board’s decision to abolish the production 
bonus gradually over the next three years. As 
much as the Board wish to help the small 
producers they do not believe that a policy 
of differential prices is either the proper or 
the fair way of giving such assistance. The 
Board up to now have believed that each milk 
producer should receive the same price as 
his neighbour, within a region, providing he 
gives the same service. Differential prices 
should be related to the different services. 
Having said this I wish to make it very clear 
that we are very conscious of the problems of 
the small producer and most of the producers 
of milk are small men. Recently we have 


done our best to persuade the Government 
to extend to milk producers who are situated 
in livestock rearing areas the benefits of the 
Livestock Rearing Act which is to be renewed 
this year for a further period. 


So far our efforts, in which the National 
Farmers’ Union have joined, have not been 
received with as much sympathy as we 
expected, but it is our earnest belief that if 
milk producers in these areas of poor land 
can have assistance in improving their farms 
then we shall have a much sounder founda- 
tion for our industry. Here is an opportunity 
for the Government to assist the industry. In 
any scheme of capital re-equipment, reorgani- 
sation and rationalisation in these milk-pro- 
ducing areas the Board would be happy to 
assist, because in the long run our industry 
would be healthier and milk production more 
economic. 


In line with the Board’s belief in paying 
producers a price related to the service they 
perform we have continued to pay those pro- 
ducers who satisfy the conditions a twopence 
premium for milk of Tuberculin Tested 
standard. The Board have decided to con- 
tinue this arrangement for another year and 
they have undertaken to give twelve months’ 
notice to producers of any change whether 
up or down. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


It is the Board’s clear policy to)continue 
to provide incentives for the improvement 
of milk quality for there is no doubt that 
the first essential in the expansion of the 
liquid market is to be sure that the quality 
of our product is good and is improving and 
that it satisfies the consumer. 


I am not in a position today to say finally 
what the Board propose to do further on this 
subject of varying the price payable accord- 
ing to compositional quality of the milk. It 
is clear enough, however, thag we must insist 
on a substantial improvement in total solids 
content in a proportion of our supplies which 
are sold to the Board at or below the existing 
legal minimum, particularly at certain seasons 
of the year. 


On the manufacturing side, markets are 
now free and our products compete with 
imports from New Zealand and Australia, 
Denmark and Holland. 


GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSAL 


It is appropriate that I should refer to the 
proposal of the Government to increase the 
maximum retail price for milk from July 1, 
1956. This is a step which the Government 
have already announced and, of course, the 
purpose of it is to reduce the amount of 
Treasury subsidy on milk. I wish to make 
it clear that none of this price increase will 
come into the pockets of producers or dis- 
tributors—the whole benefit will accrue to 
the Exchequer. Much as we deplore this 
rise in prices, we cannot object to the action 
of the Government, because in the long run 
the consumer must bear the full cost of the 
milk service and this next rise should enable 
the Treasury subsidy to be reduced to quite 
nominal proportions in England and Wales. 


We naturally hope that the suggested rise 
in price will not retard the gradual rise in 
consumption which has been apparent in 
recent months. 


The report was adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED 


SALES EXCEED ‘£66 MILLION 


CONTINUED RETAIL EXPANSION : EXPORT. ACTIVITIES REORGANISED 


MR J. P. SAVAGE ON THE PROBLEM OF RISING OVERHEADS 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited will 
be held at Nottingham on July 19th. The 
following, in an abridged form, is the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr J. P. Savage, 
which has been circulated with’ the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 


Our Company has suffered a great loss 
through the death of Lord Trent. We shall 
miss his great leadership, his vision and 
drive, but all of us have derived great benefit 
from the experience of working under his 
guidance. 


TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


Our sales exceeded £66 million, an increase 
of 114 per cent. 


Our profit shows a further increase this 
year from £4,214,758 to £4,380,704. After 
making provision for tax, the net profit of 
the group is £2,029,454 compared with 
£1,912,142 last year. 


Profits retained by the Subsidiary Com- 
panies amount to £293,439 compared with 
£276,298. The net profit of Boots Pure Drug 
Company Limited thus amounts to 
£1,736,015 compared with £1,635,844. 


The balance brought forward amounted 
to £272,450. We are also in a position to 
bring in £61,382 tax provision no longer 
required. This makes a total available of 
£2,069,847. 


Although we have had a record year for 
profit, it must be emphasised that this has 
been achieved, not by increasing our prices 
to the public, but by a substantial increase in 
total sales, and by greater efficiency in distri- 
bution and pr@duction. In fact, wages and 
salaries have advanced at a_ considerably 
greater rate than the rise iri retail prices, and 
our policy has been to endeavour to absorb 
the growth of these expenses by improve- 
ments in our methods of distribution and 
selling. 


DIVIDEND 


We have paid two interim dividends of 3 
per cent each on the capital as increased by 
the bonus issue. The total paid last year 
was equivalent to 13} per cent on the present 
capital. We now propose a final dividend of 
8 per cent, making a total of 14 per cent for 
the year. 


Your Directors recommend that £750,000 
should be placed to general reserve and 
£130,000 appropriated for depreciation on 
freehold properties. We also propose placing 
to capital reserve the tax relief in respect 
of Investment Allowances, amounting to 
£53,300 for the parent company and £73,300 
for the subsidiaries. After deducting divi- 
dends paid and proposed this leaves £256,596 
to be carried forward. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure for the year has 
amounted to £2,750,000. About two-thirds 
of this has been spent on the retail side of 
the business in building new shops and 


extending and modernising existing shops, 
and one-third on the manufacturing and 
warehousing side. 


As a result of the rise in our capital expen- 
diture and in our stocks, the cash balances 
have shown a fall of about £1,400,000. 


There was an increase in our stocks—from 
£14,289,132 to £15,318,054. We increased 
our rate of turnover of stock in all three main 
groups—Branches, Warehouses and Manu- 
facturing Departments—which means that 
we have made even better use than before 
of the money invested. 


RISING OVERHEAD CHARGES 


In my opinion industry has responded 
magnificently to the appeal from the Govern- 
ment to refrain from passing on to the con- 
sumer all the mounting costs of production 
and distribution. But when we need to buy 
services or raw materials from the Govern- 


ment and Nationalised Industries we find that | 


this policy operates in reverse, and rising 
costs are immediately passed on to the con- 
sumer. While we are asked to keep our 
prices down, the Government increases pur- 
chase tax and postal and telephone charges. 
The rating Revaluation, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for which rests on the Government, 
falls with exceptional severity on a Company 
largely engaged in retail trading: this year 
our Rates will go up by over £250,000. 
There is no justification for this transfer of 
the rating burden to commercial property. 


The nationalised industries are also putting 
up their prices ; coal and electricity show big 
increases and we are threatened with sub- 
stantial rises in rail charges. If it is right that 
private industry should endeavour to keep 
its prices down and absorb its increased costs, 
the same is true of the nationalised indus- 
tries and it is equally the duty of the Govern- 
ment to fashion its policy in a way which 
does not drive prices up. 


RETAIL EXPANSION 


During the year we opened eighteen new 
shops and closed eleven. The outstanding 
event was the opening of our new store in 
Southampton, replacing the one we lost in 
the blitz in 1941. This is generally agreed 
to be one of the most beautiful shops in the 
country. We are continuing to modernise 
and improve our older shops. 


Retail sales were an all-time record and 
one particularly pleasing aspect of last year’s 
increase was that every Department contri- 
buted to it, which shows that our efforts to 
maintain a reputation for good service and 
quality are appreciated by an ever increasing 
proportion of the population. , 


EXPORT AND WHOLESALE 
SALES 


Our export activities have been reorganised 
by the creation of a new International Divi- 
sion. The pattern today is governed so 
much by the restrictive import conditions of 
other countries that we are encouraging the 
manufacture of our goods in foreign and 
commonwealth countries. We can no longer 


regard ‘these restrictive conditions as 
abnormal and we must shape our business 
accordingly. Despite these changing condi- 
tions we exported a greater volume of goods 
than ever before to our Agents and to 
the Subsidiary Companies. 


We are paying considerable attention to 
the sale of our agricultural and veterinary 
products in world markets. Wholesale sales 
at home continue to increase although price 
competition has been very keen. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacture the present climate is one of 
continually- increasing competition. We must 
keep our manufacturing processes at the 
highest possible point of efficiency ; we must 
also strive to improve the products them 
selves and to introduce new products. This 
responsibility lies to a large extent, of course, 
on the technologists and technicians in our 
Research and Development laboratories, and 
it is essential that we should provide them 
with adequate facilities to do the job. We 
have just re-housed the research division of 
Antibiotics and Fermentation in a fine new 
block of specially designed laborato 
Work will shortly begin on the construction 
of a large new laboratory building in No 
tingham for our pharmacological and 
bacteriological research units. 


» 


STAFF 


The staff (now over 36,000) have worked 
with great enthusiasm and we have decided 
to repeat the special “ Prosperity ” Bonus of 
one week’s wages or salary to all emp!oyees 
in Great Britain and the Channel Islands, 
who joined the Company before October |, 
1955. This will cost us much more tun 
was paid out last year, because wages :nd 
salaries have advanced in the meantime, but 
we are very happy to be able to do this, ‘or 
we recognise their loyalty and hard work 10 
helping us to achieve records both in s.les 
and net profit. Whether we shall be obi 
to continue to do this will necessarily depend 
on future results. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The present year will probably be the 
most difficult period we have faced since 
before the war. The policy of the Govern- 
ment to restrict spending will be felt through- 
out the retail trade at a time when expenses 
continue to mount at an alarming rate. 


We must keep.down our prices to ‘¢ 
public to the lowest possible level and, th«'¢- 
fore, we have to concentrate upon incre) ¢d 
efficiency to meet the changing conditions. 
Consistent with our policy of giving the best 
possible service and value to the custom<, 
we shall endeavour. to reduce our costs of 
distribution to a minimum and _ constan'!y 
review our stock investment position. 


_ We shall carry out a programme of exp \"- 
sion within our financial capacity and I!) v¢ 


no doubt we shall be able to make a S's 
factory showing despite the difficult prob!-™s 
which lie ahead. 
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SPICERS LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants and Manufacturing Stationers) 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S WORKING 


MR LANCELOT SPICER ON PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Spicers Limited was held on June 15th 
in London, Mr Lancelot Spicer, DSO, MC 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Taken as a whole, 1955 has been a satis- 
factory year for your Company. Profits of 
the Group before taxation amount to 
£1,035,565 as compared with £1,045,661 in 
1954. The net profit of the Group after 
taxation attributable to the stockholders of 
Spicers Limited was £455,509. 


The half-yearly statement which we issued 
showed a profit of £616,429, and it will 
therefore be noted that there was a contrac- 
tion of profit in the second half of the year. 
This was due to a variety of causes. The rise 
in the bank rate and the Chancellor’s request 
to the Banks for a restriction of credit did not 
seem to have an immediate effect on our 
trade, nonetheless Government action of that 
kind is bound to have a restricting influence. 
Secondly, in certain sections of our convert- 
ing activities competition has been particu- 
larly keen with the consequential narrowing 
of profit margins. Thirdly, the cost of the 
move of our Union Street factory to our 
Sawston area in Cambridgeshire in terms of 
temporary loss of production was incurred 
mainly in the second half of the year. Finally, 
as we all know from personal observation 
there was a rise in all expenses during the 
latter half of the year. 


The continual rise in expenses in all 
industries is a matter of general concern. 
We have reached the stage at which, unless 
production is greatly increased, we shall find 
our costs have risen so high that we shall not 
be able to pay for the raw materials and food 
we must have in order to enable us to main- 
tain our present standard of living. Increased 
production can be secured partly by manage- 
ment devising improved methods of produc- 
tion, partly by much greater application on 
the part of the worker, and partly by keeping 
machinery in continual production. 


In the past heavy industries have worked 
continuously, but most light industries in this 
country have only worked by day. The high 
capital cost of modern equipment in light 
industry surely necessitates that a machine 
shall be kept in continual production and not 
as at present for only about forty hours per 
week of 168 hours. To achieve this may 
mean a social revolution. “ Working round 
the clock” may have to become the normal 
mode of life for all of us including the public 
services, the’ retail trade and the entertain- 
ment world. I am not advocating longer 
working hours, indeed it might well be a 
forty-hour week, but those forty hours would 
not necessarily be performed between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. 


PROVISION OF WORKING 
CAPITAL 


Since 1950 our turnover has increased by 
more than fifty per cent. This considerable 
increase, which is partly due to a larger 
volume of busfness and partly due to the rise 
in prices resulting from inflationary causes, 
has necessitated continual capital expenditure 
©n property and plant and has also required 


increased working capital. Up to now these 
requirements have been met out of the Com- 
pany’s resources, indeed mainly from undis- 
tributed profits. The growth of the Company 
has now gone beyond its capacity to provide 
by this means all the funds required. We 
have therefore asked the “ordinary stock- 
holders to invest fresh monies in our busi- 
ness ‘by an issue of 1,500,000 £1 shares at 
par. We realised that this was a considerable 
increase in the ordinary capital, and that 
many of our stockholders might have to sell 
some of their “rights.” We were therefore 
concerned to see that before stockholders 
came to any decision they should be 
given as clear an indication of future 
prospects as we as a Board felt it in our 
power to give. 


Your Board gave earnest consideration to 
the proper action to take, and eventually 
decided that in issuing the new shares at par, 
we must not only do so after announcing in 
advance the dividend to be recommended for 
1955, but must also give any indication we 
could as to the possible rate of dividend 
which we would hope to recommend on the 
increased capital in 1956. Your Board was 
attempting to do this at a time when grey 
clouds had begun to cover the clear skies of 
the internal economy which this country has 
enjoyed for three years, when even the motor 
car industry in the USA and this country 
had pulled up sharply, and before the new 
Chancellor had introduced his Budget. So 
we were faced with a difficult question. What 
indication of the future could we give ? 


After reviewing the generally sound finan- 
cial position of the Company and the trading 
prospects for the current year, and remem- 
bering that a large part of the new money 
would be used to reduce overdrafts, and 
would therefore be “ earning its keep ” imme- 
diately, we were prepared to say that, subject 
to the paper market remaining reasonably 
prosperous and subject to unforeseen con- 
ditions, we anticipated being able to recom- 
mend a dividend of 10 per cent on the 
increased capital for the year 1956. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The Merchanting and Distribution of paper 
which has for more than 125 years been the 
mainspring of our business continued profit- 
ably last year. 


I have already referred to the move of our 
stationery factory from Southwark to our 
Sawston Mill Estate in Cambridgeshire to be 
concentrated with the conversion unit already 
established there. The output of the com- 
bined unit is now running at a higher level 
than that of the two independent units. 


At our paper mill at Sawston we have since 
the war done a large amount of reconstruc- 
tion. Both our machines there are small by 
today’s standards, but they continue to turn 
out a sheet of high quality paper for which 
there is a good et in this country and 
they are particularly suited for the making 
of certain speciality industrial papers. Our 
Board Mill at Retford, which produces high 
quality Board, has had a successful year and 
still has a good order book. In the Waxed 
Paper field, our important subsidiary British 
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Waxed Wrappings, despite increasing com- 
petition, has maintained its position. 

In Australia the turnover of our Company 
has considerably increased, but the percentage 
of gross profit is somewhat reduced. None- 
theless we have enjoyed a reasonably satis- 
factory year. 


In South Africa the shortage of skilled 
labour and the unsuitable quality of unskilled 
labour in certain areas makes it difficult to 
reach maximum output in our manufacturing 
plants. We hope that we shall soon see the 
removal of the import restrictions on paper 
into South Africa as we are unable to satisfy 
all the demands of our customers for many 
of the better-class papers which are not 
produced locally. 

In the export field one of our most impor- 
tant markets is Singapore, Malaya and the 
Far East. In that area we have expanded 
considerably during the last five years and, 
subject to political conditions not interfering, 
the strong hold we have established should 
prove valuable. Our export trade generally 
has been reasonably maintained. 


During recent years we have developed a 
substantial business as overseas agents in 
many markets for various types of printing 
machinery and this is already proving profit- 
able and combines satisfactorily with our 
paper business. 


I am hesitant to make any prediction 
as to the immediate future, but my 
confidence in the long-term prospects of the 
paper trade and of your Company in 
particular remain firm. Your Company is in 
a sound position to weather any temporary 
adverse winds. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited, was 
held on June 14th in London. 


Mr F. Cornwall (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said : 
The profit from trading and income from 
investments, after paying Over £3,500,000 
in respect of Excise and Licence Duties 
and ‘Taxation, is £940,443, compared 
with last year’s figure of £869,570, and the 
net profit is increased from £301,311 to 
£357,703. Your board considers that these 
results are very satisfactory. 


We were fortunate enough in having an 
exceptional summer which created an in- 
creased demand for our products, also whilst 
the malt used in the manufacture of our 
beers was, as always, of the highest quality, 
we derived quite a considerable benefit from 
the reduction in its price. 

At the Brewster Sessions held earlier this 
year six new Full Licences were granted to 
the Parent Company and its Subsidiary sub- 
ject to agreed payments of Monopoly Value 
—three in respect of existing premises and 
three for new Hotels already in the course of 
erection or shortly to be commenced in new 
housing areas. Today nine Hotels are being 
erected, or re-built entirely, and a number 
of others are being altered and enlarged. 


We do not intend to rest content with 
what has been achieved in the past and hold 
the firm view that continual progress must 
be made. This aim has been carried an 
important step further during the last twelve 
months, and I am convinced the development 
of the Company through its licensed houses 
is much greater today than at any time in 
its history. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


EFFORTS TO-ABSORB RISING COSTS BY INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


SIR ALEXANDER FLECK ON AUTOMATION 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited was 
held on June 14th in London. 


Sir Alexander Fleck, KBE, DSc, LLD, 
FRS (the Chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 


The Company made record sales and 
profits during the past year. The increased 
turnover, together with the continuing im- 
provement in manufacturing efficiencies, 
might well have been expected to result in 
a further increase in profit margins. The 
manufacturing and trading profits have, how- 
ever, not risen as much as could be expected 
from the increase in sales, because of the 
heavy additional costs incurred during 1955 
on freight, raw materials, wages and salaries. 
The policy of the Board is to absorb increased 
costs where possible, and to pass on to cus- 
tomers a substantial share of any savings in 
costs due to improved efficiency. The prices 
of “ Terylene,” titanium and some of the 
newer organic chemicals were, in fact, reduced 
in 1955, but price increases for many of our 
older-established products could not be 
avoided. 


EXPORTS 


As has been emphasised in the Report, 
competition overseas was even keener than 
in former years. Althought the value of the 
Company’s exports was again a record, prices 
were in the main below the level of those 
ruling in 1954. 


We are proud of the extent to ‘which the 
Company has been able to expand export 
business in the face of growing competition, 
but a serious warning is necessary. It is 
clear that the continuing expansion at which 
we aim will be jeopardised if there are further 
substantial increases in the prices paid by us 
for materials and services which cannot be 
counter-balanced by improvements in our 
manufacturing methods. 


FHE FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


You will appreciate our concern at the 
continuance of the inflationary trend which 
has persisted in this country for over fifteen 
years. In the fight against inflation, many 
of the factors, including the important cost 
item of purchased materials and services, are 
outside our control. Our concern, therefore, 
must be with the level of our own efficiency 
in using in our business not only these 
materials and services but also our total 
personnel. 


In the Report for 1955 we show our cost 
of wages and salaries per unit of output in 
comparison with Treasury figures for industry 
as a whole. These indicate that, comparing 
1948 with 1954, there was no change in the 
cost of wages and salaries per unit of output 
in ICI, although for industry in general there 
was an increase of 21 per cent over this 
period. I would remark, too, that this result 
was achieved in spite of the fact that between 
the same two years the average annual 
remuneration per employee increased by 54 
per cent, against 44 per cent for all industry, 
while the retail price index rose by 32 per 
cent. 


Between 1948 and 1955, the number of our 
employees in the United Kingdom rose from 





99,000 to 115,000 ; and this increase of 16 per 
cent may be compared with a growth of our 
index of output volume of 95 per cent. While 
we take some pride in these figures, there is 
no magic in the rise in efficiency which they 
represent. It is due to many causes, includ- 
ing the vigorous application of research, 
heavy capital expenditure, and improvement 
in management techniques, backed by the 
er and keenness of our employees at all 
evels. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


While on this subject of productive effi- 
ciency, I should like to comment, in the light 
of our own experience, on the arguments and 
fears which, as judged by the many comments 
recorded in the Press from all types of 
sources, centre in that ungainly word “ Auto- 
mation.” Although the word is new, the 
ideas behind it are not For decades 
we have been applying schemes of advanced 
mechanisation, backed by effective instru- 
mentation, together with increasing use of 
automatic controls. Many of our processes 
already operate continuously and it is largely 
by developing the application of the most 
up-to-date technical knowledge that we have 
been able to raise our productivity so rapidly. 
Without the continuance of such advances in 
general efficiency we could not hope to com- 
pete in the markets of the world and expand 
our export trade. 


With full employment, it is self-evident 
that any broad advance in standards of living 
must depend upon a reduction in human 
effort relative to the results achieved. In 
general, this can only come by applying new 
methods, of which electronic equipment and 
servo-mechanisms are recent examples. I 
stress again, therefore, that automation is not 
new, but merely the continuing extension of 
a process which has for long been a normal 
feature of our operations, In our industry 
we certainly do not regard these changes 
as revolutionary, nor do we think they are 
likely to cause unemployment or other major 
difficulties. The steady growth of employ- 
ment which has taken place in the Company 
confirms this view. For the country as a 
whole I would go further. Employment will 
only be maintained if British industry keeps 
abreast of the world in technical efficiency. 
This means not only the extension of auto- 
mation but continued heavy capital expendi- 
ture. 


It is axiomatic that progress must involve 
change. We believe it is possible for 
management to ensure that the necessary 
adjustments are so made, and so timed, that 
individual hardship is avoided, or at least 
minimised. It is for management and the 
leaders of organised labour to explain fully 
what is taking place, so that these progressive 
changes are made as smoothly and effectively 
as possible, to the benefit of all. 


In this connection I regard the proper and 
adequately full use of joint consultation at 
all levels in our organisation to be of the 
greatest importance. 


From the figures given in our Report, and 
from my remarks today, you will realise that 
in the Company we regard the long-term 
future with confidence and look forward to 
the profitable expansion of the Company’s 
business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALLEN WEST & COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR M. W. H. LANCASTER ON 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


The- forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Allen West & Company, Limited, was held 
on June 19th at Brighton, Mr M. W. H. 
Lancaster, MC, FCA (the chairman), pre- 
siding. The following is his circulated 
address: 


The Accounts for the year ended January 
31, 1956, show an increase in profit of 
£29,300. The year has been a successful! one 
in that we have produced more, sold more 
and finished with a larger order book than 
last year and we have paid higher wages and 
salaries to more people. 


We have spent during the year £95,000 
on buildings, mainly the No. 4 Factory | 
referred to last year. Owing to the severe 
Winter, the building programme ran late, but 
we hope to be in occupation shortly. You 
will notice we have started an Amortisation 
Fund for buildings because the cost of 
present-day building is so much more than 
when we built Factories No. 1 and 2 and 
building costs might fall. However, I can 
assure you that “ Freehold Land and Build- 
ings” as shown in the Accounts at £571,430 
is a conservative figure. 


During the year we purchased {147,00 
of new Plant. As I have said almost annually, 
only the best and latest plant is good enough 
for Allen West & Company, Limited. There 
is a new word “ Automation ” which really 
means re-equipping a factory with the most 
modern machine tools and handling appli- 
ances to suit its products. We have been 
steadily re-equipping our factories in this 
way for years, and at the same time employ- 
ing more and more people. 


Our net current assets exceed those of last 
year by £158,000 and the total Capital em- 
ployed in the business is also up by £304,000 


_ As you know, we have formed a company 
in Rhodesia to deal with the increasing busi- 
ness expected in the Federation. 


DIRECTORATE 


My Vice-Chairman, Mr L. A. Stride, who 
should have stood for re-election at this 
Annual General Meeting, notified me that in 
view of his advancing years, he wished to 
retire. Your Board accepted his resignation 
with very great regret as Mr Stride had been 
a member of the Board for many years and 
before that had taken a considerable part in 
the building up of the success of this Com- 
pany. 


I am very happy to welcome Mr M. A 
Stride as my new Vice-Chairman. Mr G. H. 
Cann, MBE was co-opted to the Board to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation ol 
Mr L. A. Stride. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFI 


The relationship existing between manag¢- 
ment and employees remains excellent and 
I thank all those whose efforts, in whatever 
sphere, have helped to produce the resu!ts 
disclosed in our Statement of Accounts. 


I conclude by saying it is our fixed policy 
to keep strictly to the trade we know, namely 
manufacture of electrical contro! and 
switchgear, but within that field we con- 
tinuously and vigorously press on with 
development and improvement. 


The report and accounts were unanimous!y 
adopted. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN TRAFFIC 


M. FRANCOIS CHARLES-ROUX’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on June 12th in 
Paris, M. Francois Charles-Roux, the Presi- 
dent, in the course of his speech, said: 


A steady rise in traffic is, once again, the 
outstanding feature of the past financial year. 
The first five months of this year lead us 
to expect the increase to continue in 1956. 
The ayerage number of ships passing through 
the Canal daily is more than 45, which 
means that there are peaks of 50 and 55. 


This fact brings out the importance of 
the Suez Canal as an economic factor, and its 
usefulness to the world. It also throws into 
relief the part played by your Company, for 
it stands to reason that the Canal is only as 
good as the organisation managing it. 


The rise in traffic has fully justified the 
decision which we took two years ago of 
devoting considerable sums to large-scale 
works for the purpose of improving the flow 
of traffic and the crossing of convoys and 
also of allowing vessels of deeper draught to 
navigate the Canal. It also proves the right- 
ness of our decision to carry on with these 
works until final completion. 


The present shortage of pilots, despite a 
current strength of 200, is a cause not only 
of inconvenience to Canal users but also of 
delays and additional expenses. We have 
been powerless to avoid it ; we have done all 
we could to prevent it. We have recently 
concluded an Agreement in this connection 
with the Egyptian Government but it is un- 
likely that this will meet the situation for 
very long and the same question will there- 
fore come to the fore again. 


I have also to refer briefly to another 
Agreement, which is of a financial nature. In 
the matter of exchange control, we have been 
operating since 1947-48 under an Agreement 
waiving in our favour certain provisions of 
Egyptian law on the subject. In September, 
1955, we were informed by the Egyptian 
Government that this Agreement was 
regarded by them as no longer valid and that 
it had lapsed. We have now reached an 
agreement embodying generous concessions 
which we had to make to the Egyptian 
Government’s claims. In return, we obtained 
recognition of our financial freedom in the 
usé of our funds outside Egypt. This arrange- 
ment, backed by a decree, is an appreciable 
benefit to us, for it confirms and consolidates 
the basis of the .special financial status we 
require to exist. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The following are extracts from the Direc- 
tors’ Report: 


The rapid growth of traffic constantly gives 
rise to difficult problems concerning the 
enlargement of our installations and increases 
in personnel. We have done our utmost to 
solve these problems to the best advantage of 
the users of the Canal and of Egypt. The 
difficulty is particularly acute when it comes 
to the pilotage staff. 

Conversations with Egyptian Government 
Departments, prompted by the desire on both 
sides to settle the problem for this year, led 
to the signature of an agreement last March, 
the. effects of which will unfortunately not 
make themselves felt. usefully for several 
months, but-which will no doubt bring about 
an improvement in the situation by the 
beginning of next year. But the problem will 
remain for the next 12 years and will become 


all the more difficult to solve, as increases in 
traffic will necessitate corresponding increases 
in the pilotage strength. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


It was also the concern to preserve until 
the end of the Concession the freedom of 
action indispensable to the management of an 
undertaking such as your own which, last 
autumn, prompted your representatives to 
enter into financial negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government. The latter, anxious 
that the Egyptian economy should have 
plentiful funds at its disposal, regretted that 


since the setting up of the Egyptian Exchange « 


Control in 1947 the Company had been able 
to collect and keep a proportion of its receipts 
outside Egypt and use them as it wanted. The 
Egyptian Government considered that the 
Company, being Egyptian, should in future 
be subject to the strict application of 
Egyptian exchange law. 


Final agreement with the Egyptian 
Authorities has now been reached. The con- 
ceding Power has agreed to recognise the 
freedom enjoyed by the Company in the use 
of its funds outside Egypt. The Company 
has undertaken from now on to keep larger 
funds in Egypt than hitherto. These funds 
are to reach a total of Egyptian £10 million 
before the end of 1956, Egyptian £13 million 
during 1957 and Egyptian £15 million in 
1958, and, from 1959 to 1963, will be in- 
creased annually by an amount equal to the 
allowance made to the Egyptian Government 
under the provisions of the 1949 Convention, 
namely, on the present basis, approximately 
Egyptian £1 million. Taking into account 
the transfers effected during the past six 
months, a total of approximately Egyptian 
£16 million will have to be transferred to 
Egypt between now and 1963. 


The Company will be able to use these 
funds as it wishes, for the constitution of 
part of the guarantee fund for pensions after 
1968 and for the investment of reserves. The 
Company will retain full freedom to dispose 
of these assets, of which the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has promised to authorise the re- 
transfer after the end of the Concession. 


These are the provisions of the conven- 
tion which establishes your Company’s ‘Sinan- 
cial freedom for the remaining years of the 
Concession. 


Traffic in 1955 showed a substantial in- 
crease, the number of transiting ships having 
risen by 11 per cent and their tonnage, at 
over 115 million tons, by 12.9 per cent. 


This continued increase in traffic now 
makes it necessary to put in hand very 
shortly the second portion of the works pro- 
gramme, authorised last year to enlarge the 
capacity of the Canal. This will consist of a 
general widening and deepening. 


Accounts: After the various allotments 
have been made, there remains available a 
sum 10,822,035,004 francs. We propose the 
distribution of 10,704,225,352 francs, which 
corresponds to a gross dividend of 9,500 
francs, 250 francs more than the previous 
year. To this must be added statutory inter- 
est on-capital shares amounting to 1,429.28 
francs. 





The full report, in French, will be sent 
on application to the London Agency, No. 
6 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany will be held on July 4th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Evelyn J. Bun- 
bury, CBE, MC, circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


_ I am pleased to report a further expansion 
in our business. New Loans, aggregating 
£3,498,513, were completed during the year, 
an increase of 23 per cent over the com- 
parable figures for the previous year. 


The average amount of loan granted 
during the year was £4,389, which compares 
with £3,950 for the previous year, and with 
the overall average loan of £3,736. The 
security for our loans consists of freehold 
agricultural and _ horticultural properties 
widely distributed over the whole of England 
and Wales. Our borrowers have continued 
to meet their repayment instalments 
promptly, 96.1 per cent of the payments 
which fell due having been received. 


_ The balance of Mortgage Loans outstand- 
ing is £27,726,885, secured by first mort- 
gages on agricultural iand and buildings 
valued at £47,411,216. In addition, Improve- 
ment Loans outstanding of £108,824 are 
secured by means of Rent Charges under the 
Absolute Order of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food, of £7,812 per 
annum as first charges on agricultural proper- 
ties of an estimated rental value of £34,524 
per annum. Total loans outstanding at 
£27,835,709 show an increase of £1,950,953 
over the previous year’s figure. 


The amount available on Profit and Loss 
account is £52,158. Of this £8,400 has been 
transferred to Special Reserve, £25,105 has 
been written off the item for expenses of 
issues of Debenture Stocks, and £15,374 has 
been written off the discount at which various 
debenture stocks were made, leaving a 
balance of £3,279. 


GOOD FARMING YEAR 


The farming year of 1955 will long be 
remembered as one of the best for the 
industry for a considerable time. After an 
unpromising start with a late Spring and a 
cold, showery May, conditions at haytime 
and harvest enabled good crops to be secured 
without waste, and at low cost. Few harvests 
have been more straightforward—a pleasant 
change from the difficulties experienced in the 
previous year. 


Figures for the past 12 years indicate a 
steady growth of our business up to 1953, 
which included the period of our highest 
lending rate. A recession occurred in 1954, 
and has been followed by a period of steady 
rise up to date. 


The average loan to. borrowers has 
remained comparatively stable. The annual 
Loan or Grant from the Ministry has lately 
shown a sharp downward trend. Administra- 
tion cost per £100 of loan shows a satisfactory 
percentage. As for the future, all present 
indicators point to greater demand for our 
credit in the coming years. 


A further point should be mentioned. The 
Corporation has not paid a Dividend to its 
Shareholding Banks since 1935. A limited 
Dividend is written into our Constitution, 
and I hope that when we are able.to dispense 
with our annual Loan or Grant, it may be 
possible to pay a modest dividend to our 
Shareholders. 
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WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


HIGH STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY 
MAINTAINED 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Webb’s Crystal Glass Company, Limited, was 
held on June 19th in London. 

Mr R. E. N. d’Abo, the chairman, presided 
and in the course of his speech said: 

We, in common-with all other companies, 
have been faced with ever-increasing costs, 
although we have been able to cover these 
partly by increased prices. 


The group profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, amounts to £121,591, a decrease of some 
74 per cent on the 1954 figures. Taxation 
absorbs £66,726, or 55 per cent. 

During the year we have maintained a 
high standard of efficiency and our products 
continue to enjoy a world-wide reputation. 

In the home markets we have in 1955 seen 
purchase tax on our lighting glass increase 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent and on the 
majority of our Durographic products from 
nothing to 30 per cent. Despite this we have 
been able to maintain and, in fact, expand 
our sales of those products. The levying 
during the year of a 30 per cent purchase 
tax on domestic and hotel glassware was a 
serious blow to us, but we have benefited by 
a reduction of purchase tax from 50 per cent 
to 30 per cent on certain of our products. 


With regard to the future, as yet there is 
no sign of any easing of the difficulties, but 
we are sparing no effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of our manufacturing methods, 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
distribution of 15 per cent was approved. 


Lit. 554,532,276, was approved. 


the figure at the end of 1954. 


LIABILITIES 
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OFFICINE VIBERTI 
S.P.A. 
TURIN, ITALY 


(Industrial Coach Manufacturers) 


The Annual General Meeting of Officine 
Viberti was held on April 26th in Turin, 
with Dr Angelo Viberti, sole Managing 
Director, in the chair. The following are 
details of his report: 


During 1955 the Italian market for our 
products showed a continued tendency 
which has been apparent of late: a relative 
decline for goods-carrying vehicles and an 
extremely marked improvement for passenger 
carrying vehicles. 


As to goods vehicles, it would be going 
too far to say that the market is saturated. 


«But it can certainly be said that a limit has 


been reached as regards output of many of 
the items with which we are concerned, 
especially trailers. Sales are no longer in- 
creasing and competition has brought prices 
down in some cases below the cost of pro- 
duction. The same applies to tippers and 
tank trucks. 


Our Monotral bus has in fact achieved 
great success. It is the first Italian bus with 
an integral chassis-less body to run in Italy. 
For some years now hundreds of them have 
been on the streets and roads, giving excel- 
lent service, and the tendency for tramcars 
to be replaced by rubber-tyred vehicles offers 
a fairly safe prospect in sales for some years 
to come. 


Last year we increased our output of 
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buses. For this purpose our works 4 
Bolzano enabled us quickly to meet a pir: 
of the demand. Even so, in spite of the 
increase in output at both Turin and Bolzin 
the demand exceeded our capacity. 


We also arranged to join with certiin 
other interests in setting up a plant in a rury 
area, at Caluso, so as to meet the demand 
for Monotral bodies. 


Our 1954 programme was at the rate 
one bus per day. By the end 
1955 it was up to 35 a month; 
in 1956 the combined output of Tu 
and Bolzano will reach 50 per month, 
being equal to 25-30 per cent of the tora! 
Italian production. 

The growth in output has entailed 4 n 
for more finance, amounting from 1,900 : 
2,188 million lire. 


We have decided to start building x 
Naples and have arranged to apply for finan- 
cial assistance under Law No. 1598 
December 14, 1947. You have, moreover, 
approved the issue of 250 million lire of 
bonds ; this is needed to fulfil the financial 
programme. 


As to the profit for 1955, we have aimed 3: 
achieving a high output in the face of higher 
costs for labour, taxes and raw materials 
Growing competition has forced further 
cuts in prices. This does not apply so much 
to buses, but the position has been especially 
difficult for trailers, tippers and tank trucks 
Thus, the company’s net profit has been 
somewhat on the low side. 


Nevertheless, we continued during 1955 
to aim at perfecting our products. We 
further improved the equipment of our plants 
through extensions, modernisation of build- 
ings and purchases. of machinery. 





CASSA DI RISPARMIO 
DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDE 


(SAVINGS BANK OF LOMBARDY REGION) 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cassa di Risparmig delle Provincie Lombarde, held under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. Giordano Dell’Amore on March 26, 1956, the balance sheet at 31st December, 1955, which closed with a net profit of 


Savings deposits and current accounts—with a percentage of 20-14% against 19-41% in 1954—reached an increase during the 
year not only higher than the national one but also above the average figure for Lombardy. In fact, at the end of 1955, the Cassa 
di Risparmio delle Provincie Lombarde held deposits totalling Lit. 237,800m., an increase of nearly Lit. 70,000m., compared with 


The total of credit investments rose to Lit. 309,000m. by the end of 1955, out of which Lit. 82,600m. had been allocated to 


commercial credit transactions. Foreign exchange business doubled its turnover compared with 1954, especially in the field of 
documentary credits and documentary collections. 


Chairman: Prof. Giordano Dell’Amore ; Vice-Chairman: Prof. Cesare Chiodi; Director General : Dott. Giovanni Monti. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC aA eae THE SURVEY OF 


Applications are invited for a Research Assistantship 
in the Department of Social and Economic Research. 
The successful applicant will be required to undertake 
field work and to organise household interviews in con- 
nection with a sociological survey of the Govan district 
of Glasgow. Salary scale: £550—£650. Initial salary 
according to experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits. 

Applications (three copies) should be lodged, not later 
than June 30, 1956, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 

Secretary of University Court 


~ UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for a Temporary Lectureship 
or Assistant Lectureship in Statistics in the Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science either from social scientists 
who have specialised in statistics or from mathematicians 
who have worked in social or economic statistics. The 
post will be for one year only. 

Applications, which should contain the names of two 
referees, should be sent by July 2, 1956, to the Registrar, 
The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

G. L. BARNES, Secretary. 

The University, Birmingham, 15. 

June, 1956 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM: 


CHAIR OF PHYSICS 

Applkeations are invited for a Chair within the Depart- 
ment of Physics (Head of the Department, Professor 
P. B. Moon, F.R.S.) 

The duties attached to this Chair will include respon- 
sibility for a substantial part of the Department's research 
in the field of nuclear physics. 

Applications (three copies) should be sent by July 15, 
1956, to the Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

G. L. BARNES, 
Secretary. 


The University, 
Birmingham, 15. 
June, 1956. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for a Temporary Lectureship 
or Assistant Lectureship in Economic Theory for the 
academic’ session 1956-57. 

Applications, which should contain the names of two 
referees, should be sent by July 2, 1956, to the Registrar, 
The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

G. L. BARNES, Secretary. 

The’ University, Birmingham, . 

June, 1956. 


~ CHIEF EXECUTIVE DESIGNATE 


The Western Region Production Development Board, 
with the approval and support of the Government of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, intends to establish a Western 
Region Housing Trust. The objects of the Trust will be 
the development of Housing Estates as well as fostering 
the growth of home ownership on building society lines. 
Applications are invited for the post of CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER DESIGNATE OF THE TRUST. In 
the preliminary stages his chief duties will be to assist in 
drafting legislation and in drawing up plans for the 
establishment and operation of the Trust. During this 
period he will be engaged on the staff of the Board, but, 
subject to satisfactory performance, wili become the Chief 
Officer of the Trust when formed. Te 

Applicants should possess wide administrative experi- 
ence in the fields of planning, development, construction 
and financing of housing areas and of home-o i 
schenies. Academic and professional qualifications will 
be an advantage. ’ ; 

Sala Ba be 35 point of entry depending 
on quali tion and experience. 

Further details of the proposed Trust and of the Board’s 
terms and conditions of service can be obtained from :-— 

The London Representative, 

Western Region Production Development Board, 

18 Grosvenor Gardens, 

London, S.W.1, . , 
to whom applications, giving full details of experience, 
qualifications, etc., o> sees: replies to reach 
him not later than July . 56. 

GENERAL TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT: House 
with basic furniture provided at rental of £150 per annum; 
up to 10 per cent Provident Fund; Outfit Allowance £60; 
Free medical service; Free passages for wife; home leave 
at full pay at the rate of five days per month of overseas 
service; normal length of tour 18-24 months. 


ORD MOTOR CO,, ETD., of Dagenham, 

has immediate vacancies with exceptional 
prospects for young men of high calibre prefer- 
ably aged about 25. Graduates, Accountants, 
Cost Accountants and others with notable experi- 
ence in Commerce, Industry or Public Service are 
required for appointments which cover all aspects 
of financial work including management account- 
ing and the analysis of commercial problems. 
Specialist qualifications are less important than 
proved ability and determination.—Write to 
Salaried Personnel Department, quoting reference 
cc/e. 


HAPPIE LIMITED invite applications for the post of 
Statistical Officer. 4 

This, is » new position and the successful candidate will 
be directly responsible to the Chief Statistician and will 
be concerned both with general commercial and industrial 
statistics and with particular problems. Preference will 
be given to graduates with good honours degrees in 
mathematical statistics or in mathematics with a recog- 
nised qualification in statistics. Postgraduate experience 
in the application of contemporary statistical techniques 
to practical problems in industry or research is desirable 
but not essential. The starting salary will not be less 
than £1,000 per annum plus non-contributory pension, 
life assurance and sickness benefits under a comprehensive 
Social Security Scheme. Assistance will be given with 
housing. 

Applications, giving details of career to date, should be 
addressed to the Chief Personnel Officer, Chappie Limited, 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, and the envelope should 
be endorsed ‘“‘ Statistical Officer.” 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 
COAST 


Applications are invited for Lovmccthip in Economics. 
Salary scale £950 x £50—£1,600 p.a. amily allowance 
£100 p* per child (max. £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance. 
F.S.S.U. Passages for appointee, wife and maximum of 
5 children, on appointment, normal termination and leave. 
Part-furnished accommodation at rent not exceeeding 7.5 
per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (6 copies), naming three referees, 
by July 14, 1956, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 


London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of TUTOR IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION in the Department of 
Government and Administration, in connection with the 
Selective Recruitment and Training Scheme for Hospital 
Administrators in England, Wales and Scotland. Candi- 
dates should be graduates with experience in hospital 
administration, and the appointment is for three years 
in the first instance, with a possibility of a renewal for 
a further period. Salary on a scale £650,x £50 to £1,350 
per annum; initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme Applications should be sent not 
later than July 9, 1956, to the Registrar, The University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD - 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for a post of STAFF TUTOR 
to be principally concerned with the teaching of Industrial 
Relations/Economics to trade union students. Candidates 
should have a good Honours degree in an appropriate 
sub‘ect. Initial salary on the scale £550 x £50—£650, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance.—Further 
Particulars should be obtained from the Registrar, to 
whom applications (6 copies) should be sent by July 7, 
1956. 


“CITY AND COUNTY OF KINGSTON — 
UPON HULL 


TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR PLANNING ASSISTANT (RESEARCH) 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the position of Senior Planning Assistant, Grade APT. 
V (#795 x £35—£970). The person appointed will be 
responsible to the Town Planning Officer for the collection 
and analysis of data relating to population, industry and 
land use, and for the supervision of a continuous survey 
of trends in physical development. He should have had 
experience in organising such work and should possess 
an Honours Degree, preferably with specialisation in 
Statistics, Geography or Economics, or be a Corporate 
Member by cxamination of the Town Planning Institute. 

Housing accommodation will be provided in appropriate 
cases. 

Application forms may be obtained from the under- 
signed and should be returned not later than Saturday, 


July 14, 1956. 
H. F. ALSTON, M.T.P.L, A.R.LCS., 


Guildhall, A.M.LMun.E. 
Kingston upon Hull. Town Planning Officer. 
June 15, 19 


COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT OF 
AUSTRALIA 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR APPOINTMENT 
AS: COMMISSIONER OF THE EXPORT PAYMENTS 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
The Corporation is a statutory body set up under an 
Act of the Parliament of the Commonwealth to promote 
trade with countries outside Australia by providing insur- 
ance against the risk of non-payment in export trade. 
Its functions will be gencrally similar to those of the 
United Kingdom Export Credits Guarantee Department. 
The Commissioner will be responsible for the establish- 
ment and subsequent operation of the Co ation. He 
will be required in the course of promoting business of 
the Corporation to create a high standing for the 
Corporation and its officers with leaders of industry and 

commerce and export trade throughout Australia. 
Applications will be judged on qualifications and 
experience, not necessarily in the field of insurance. 
The Commissioner will be appointed in the terms of 
the Act by the Governor-General for a period of seven 
years and will be eligible for re-appointment. g 
Salary will be commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the appointment and the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant, and appropriate allowances will 
be paid. “ 
the headquarters of the Corporation will probably be 
situated in Sydney and every assistance will given in 
obtaining a suitable residence for the successful applicant. 
Applications will be treated in strictest confidence. 
They should be marked “E.P.1L.C.” and be lodged not 
later than Monday, July 2nd, with the Official Secretary, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2, London, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


MARKETING 


An international company in London which has 
until now sold txclusively to industry through its 
own sales force, requires a man (28-38) with wide 
experience of marketing. He will be responsible 
to the Home Sales Manager for developing wider 
distribution through wholesalers and dealers and 
to the mass market. Eventually he should assume 
complete contgol of these new aspects of the 
“ any’s expansion. . 

Piease send fullest possible details of education 
and experience, preferably typewritten, to Box 434. 








GENIOR PERSONNEL OFFICER required by Richard 
S Costain Limited, Building and Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors, operating from their Head Office in London. The 
person appointed will be responsible for personnel admini- 
stration and recruitment of Home and Overseas Staff up 


_to a Senior level, It is essential that applicants should 


ability to deal with all levels of staff. Previous 
ae ee of Y election and recruitment essential with 
preferably a knowledge of modern techniques in this field. 
Age preferably 28-40. Salary up to £1,250 f annum 
according to experience.—Applications to Chief Personnel 
Officer, Richard Costain Ltd., 111 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


SLOUGH COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
(Principal: R. Edgar, M.Sc., M.A.) 
Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer 
im Management Studies. Candidates should be prepared 
~ — at least two subjects in the Management Diploma 
Salary will be paid on the Scale for Senior Lecturers 
in the Report of the Burnham Committee on Scales of 
Salaries for Teachers in Establishments for Further Educa- 

tion—at present £1,065 x £25 to £1,215. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Principal, William Street, Slough, to 
whom completed forms should be returned not later than 
June 29, 1956. 


Uae OF CAMBRIDGE, Department of Estate 
_ Management.—Applications invited for two posts of 
Assistant in Research from October 1, 1956, or as soon 
# possible thereafter. Pensionable stipend £500-£700, 
subject to certain variations. Non-pensionable children’s 
allowances. Applicants must hold either an honours 
degree in Economics, History, Economic History, Agricul- 
tural Economics, or Law, or a degree with a high class 
in Estate Management. Those appointed will be required 
to undertake research in economic, legal and social prob- 
lems related to the ownership, tenure and development of 
land.—Further particulars of duties and. stipend from 
Secretary, Board of Estate Management, 74 Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than July 20, 1956. 


iT’ p.a. is the commencing salary offered to 
£2,000 several bright young men as junior execu- 
tives in a large and highly successful manufacturing group 
with headquarters in Manchester area (not cotton 
industry). 

Principal qualifications required are proved intellectual 
oa coupled with consistent and able application to 

uties 

A technical qualification of some kind is desirable, but 
it does not matter whether this is in engineering, chemis- 
try, commerce or accountancy, and a University degree, 
while helpful is not an essential. 

Age 30-35 preferred, but up to 40 considered. 

_ These vacancies exist solely due to continuous expan- 
sion of our organisation. 

We do not wish to receive applications from mis- 
understood supermen who, except for prejudice or 
nepotism, would already be Managing Directors of the 
business at present employing them, but to the right type 
of youngish _man with brains, imagination, personality, 
and a capacity for hard work, we can offer an excep- 
tional opportunity of a successful career in industry. 

Full details, in confidence, in first letter, please, as 
ea oy will be arranged only with those who comply. 
—Box ; 


prtece cone ECONOMICS LIMITED invites applica- 
tions from young graduates, male or female, with 
a degree in Economics, Mathematics or Physics, for the 
post of Research Assistant. Duties will consist initially 
of selection, analysis and preparation of data and statistics 
for studies on a variety of subjects. Previous experience 
not essential. A knowledge of languages an advantage. 
Salary according to age and qualifications.—Write Box 447. 





BRANCH MANAGER FOR GERMANY 


Hamburg merchant with excellent team invites foreign 
Principals resolved to utilise the German market potential 
to negotiate appointment. Prefer group of manufacturers 
or strong merchant Wide technical experience in 
industry, shipping, export, also licencing arrangements, 
successful sales promoter. English, Spanish fluently, 
working know e Russian, Portuguese, Dutch. 

You will meet a manager (47 years) of a perfect career 
characterised by world | as a man of integrity, 
pioneering rit and abilities. 
he other references available.—Please write to 

x ‘ 


RADUATE, age 35, secks appointment as economic 

adviser or in executive capacity. Eight years’ ¢xperi- 
ence as economist with large industrial organisations at 
top management | . and carlier in government depart- 
ments.—Box 449. 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


was IN THE NEW COMMONWEALTH.—Lecture 
by the Minister of Communications and Civil Aviation 
for the Federation of te The Honourable Dr. K. 
Ozuomba Mbadiwe, M.H.R. After the lecture a short 
period will be devoted to the answering of questions. 
On Thursday,. June 28, 1956, at 6.30 p.m., at Church 
House, Westminster. Chairman: Professor Kenneth 
Kirkwood, Rhodes Professor of Race Relations, University 
of Oxford. DOORS OPEN 6 P.M. ADMISSION FREE. 

PANISH DANCERS whose footwork lacks fervour: 

retain your inspiration with a glass of Duff Gordon's 
EL CID Amontillado Sherry Puts zip in your 
zapateado. Ole! 

UBSTANTIAL investment (up to £200,000) in a well- 

established and expanding business is sought by an 
institutional client who can provide top level manage- 
ment if required. Send particulars to Spicer and Pegler. 
Chartered Accountants, 19 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which ‘interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s. 
Egypt : £5.5s. 
Printed in Great Britain by St, CLEMENTS PRESS, 
at 22 Ryder Street, 


Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon : £6 





Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 





: £6 | : & New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and WV. Indies : £7.15s. 
isoael : £6 re Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. Sudan : £5.10s. 
Japan : £9 Pakistan : £6 Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 


Malaya : £6 15s. 


Lip., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published 
St. James’s, London, Swi Postage on this issue: Inland 34.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, June 23, 1956. 





Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5 10s. 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 





by Tae Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
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RCRA ATTACH ST LL aT TTT EN et 











VAVE are proud to announce 


that we have recently been awarded the contract for the design 


and procurement of the largest single addition to crude throughput 


ae naan 


capacity ever made in the history of the world’s refining 

industry. This contract is for two 80,000 BPSD crude distillation 
units to be constructed at Mena-al-Ahmadi for the Kuwait Oil 
Company Limited. In addition to these plants we are engineering 
three crude distillation units for other clients. 


The combined throughput capacity of the five installations 


exceeds 400,000 barrels per day. 





RE. Bs. BADGER & SON S LIMI#FE D 
99, ALDWYCH, -LON DON, W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION Badger Process Division, U.S.A. 








